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CHAPTER XXVI. 
EDWARD’S VISITORS. 


ene no greater sacrifice had ever been made by an English 

gentleman than that which Edward Arundel willingly offered up 
as an atonement for his broken trust, as a tribute to his lost wife. Brave, 
ardent, generous, and sanguine, this young soldier saw before him a 
brilliant career in the profession which he loved. He saw glory and 
distinction beckoning to him from afar, and turned his back upon those 
shining sirens. He gave up all; in the vague hope of, sooner or later, 
avenging Mary’s wrongs upon Paul Marchmont. 

He made no boast, even to himself, of that which he had done. 
Again and again memory brought back to him the day upon which he 
breakfasted in Oakley Street and walked across Waterloo Bridge with 
the Drury-Lane supernumerary. Every word that John Marchmont had 
spoken ; every look of the meek and trusting eyes, the pale and thoughtful 
face; every pressure of the thin hand which had grasped his in grateful 
affection, in friendly confidence,—came back to Edward Arundel after an 
interval of nearly ten years, and brought with them a bitter sense of self- 
reproach. 

“ He trusted his daughter to me,” the young man thought. “Those 
last words in the poor fellow’s letter are always in my mind: ‘The only 
bequest which I can leave to the only friend I have is the legacy of a child’s 
helplessness.’ And I have slighted his solemn warning: and I have been 
false to my trust.” 

In his scrupulous sense of honour, the soldier reproached himself as 
bitterly for that imprudence, out of which so much evil had arisen, as 
another man might have done after a wilful betrayal of his trust. He 
could not forgive himself. He was for ever and ever repeating in his 
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own mind that one brief phrase which is the universal chorus of erring 
men’s regret: “If I had acted differently, if I had done otherwise, this 
or that would not have come to pass.” We are perpetually wandering 
amid the hopeless deviations of a maze, finding pitfalls and precipices, 
quicksands and morasses, at every turn in the painful way; and we look 
back at the end of our journey to discover a straight and pleasant road- 
way by whicb, had we been wise enough to choose it, we might have 
travelled safely and comfortably to our destination. 

But Wisdom waits for us at the goal instead of accompanying us upon 
our journey. She is a divinity whom we only meet very late in life; when 
we are too near the end of our troublesome march to derive much profit 
from her counsels. We can only retail them to our juniors, who, not 
getting them from the fountain-head, have very small appreciation of 
their value. 


The young captain of East-Indian cavalry suffered very cruelly from | 


the sacrifice which he had made. Day after day, day after day, the slow, 
dreary, changeless, eventless, and unbroken life dragged itself out; and 
nothing happened to bring him any nearer to the purpose of this mono- 
tonous existence ; no promise of even ultimate success rewarded his heroic 
self-devotion. Afar, he heard of the rush and clamour of war, of dangers 
and terror, of conquest and glory. His own regiment was in the thick of 
the strife, his brothers in arms were doing wonders. Every mail brought 
some new record of triumph and glory. 

The soldier’s heart sickened as he read the story of each new encoun- 
ter; his heart sickened with that terrible yearning,—that yearning which 
seems physically palpable in its perpetual pain; the yearning with which 
a child at a hard school, lying broad awake in the long, gloomy, rush-lit 
bedchamber in the dead of the silent night, remembers the soft resting- 
place of his mother’s bosom; the yearning with which a faithful husband 
far away from home sighs for the presence of the wife he loves. Even 
with such a heart-sickness as this Edward Arundel pined to be amongst 
the familiar faces yonder in the East,—to hear the triumphant yell of his 
men as they swarmed after him through the breach in an Affghan wall,— 
to see the dark heathens blanch under the terror of Christian swords. 

He read every record of the war again and again, again and again, 
till each scene arose before him,—a picture, flaming and lurid, grandly 
beautiful, horribly sublime. The very words of those newspaper-reports 
seemed to blaze upon the paper on which they were written, so palpable 
were the images which they evoked in the soldier’s mind. He was frantic 
in his eager impatience for the arrival of every mail, for the coming of 
each new record of that Indian warfare. He was like a devourer of ro- 
mances, who reads a thrilling story link by link, and who is impatient for 
every new chapter of the fiction. His dreams were of nothing but battle 
and victory, danger, triumph, and death; and he often woke in the 
morning exhausted by the excitement of those visionary struggles, those 
phantom terrors. 
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His sabre hung over the chimney-piece in his simple, bedchamber. 
He took it down sometimes, and drew it from the sheath. He could 
have almost wept aloud over that idle sword. He raised his arm, and the 
weapon vibrated with a whizzing noise as he swept the glittering steel in 
a wide circle through the empty air. An infidel’s head should have been 
swept from his vile carcass in that rapid circle of the keen-edged blade. 
The soldier’s arm was as strong as ever, his wrist as supple, his muscular 
force unwasted by mental suffering. Thank Heaven for that! But after 
that brief thanksgiving his arm dropped inertly, and the idle sword fell 
out of his relaxing grasp. 

“‘T seem a craven to myself,” he cried; “I have no right to be here— 
I have no right to be here while those other fellows are fighting for their 
lives out yonder. O God, have mercy upon me! My brain gets dazed 
sometimes; and I begin to wonder whether I am most bound to remain 
here and watch Paul Marchmont; or to go yonder and fight for my coun- 
try and my Queen.” 

There were many phases in this mental fever. At one time the young 
man was seized with a savage jealousy of the officer who had succeeded 
to his captaincy. He watched this man’s name, and every record of his 
movements, and was constantly taking objection to his conduct. He was 
grudgingly envious of this particular officer’s triumphs, however small. 
He could not feel generously towards this happy successor, in the bitter- 
ness of his own enforced idleness. 

“ What opportunities this man has!’’ he thought ; “JZ never had such 
chances.” 

It is almost impossible for me to faithfully describe the tortures which 
this monotonous existence inflicted upon the impetuous young man. It 
is the speciality of a soldier’s career that it unfits most men for any other 
life. They cannot throw off the old habitudes. They cannot turn from 
the noisy stir of war to the tame quiet of every-day life; and even when 
they fancy themselves wearied and worn out, and willingly retire from ser- 
Vice, their souls are stirred by every sound of the distant contest, as the 
war-steed is aroused by the blast of a trumpet. But Edward Arundel’s 
career had been cut suddenly short at the very hour in which it was 
brightest with the promise of future glory. It was as if a torrent rushing 
madly down a mountain-side had been dammed up, and its waters bidden 
to stagnate upon a level plain. ‘The rebellious waters boiled and foamed 
ina sullen fury. The soldier could not submit himself contentedly to his 
fate. He might strip off his uniform, and accept sordid coin as the 
price of the epaulettes he had won so dearly; but he was at heart a 
soldier still, When he received the bank-bills which were the price of 
- captaincy, it seemed to him almost as if he had sold his brother’s 

ood. 

It was summer-time now. Ten months had elapsed since his marriage 
with Mary Marchmont, and no new light had been thrown upon the dis- 
appearance of his young wife. No one could feel a momeat’s doubt as to 
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her fate. She had perished in that lonely river which flowed behind 
Marchmont Towers, and far away down to the sea. 

The artist had kept his word, and had as yet taken no step towards 
entering into possession of the estate which he inherited by his cousin’s 
death. But Mr. Paul Marchmont spent a great deal of time at the 
Towers, and a great deal more time in the painting-room by the river- 
side, sometimes accompanied by his sister, sometimes alone. 

The Kemberling gossips had grown by no means less talkative upon 
the subject of Olivia and the new owner of Marchmont Towers. On the 
contrary, the voices that discussed Mrs. Marchmont’s conduct were a 
great deal more numerous than heretofore; in other words, John March- 
mont’s widow was “talked about.” Every thing is said in this phrase, 
It was scarcely that people said bad things of her ; it was rather that they 
talked more about her than any woman can suffer to be talked of with 
safety to her fair fame. They began by saying that she was going to marry 
Paul Marchmont; they went on to wonder whether she was going to 
marry him; then they wondered why she didn’t marry him. From this 
they changed the venue, and began to wonder whether Paul Marchmont 
meant to marry her,—there was an essential difference in this new won- 
derment,—and next, why Paul Marchmont didn’t marry her, And by 
this time Olivia’s reputation was overshadowed by a terrible cloud, which 
had arisen, no bigger than a man’s hand, in the first conjecturings ofa 
few ignorant villagers. 

People made it their business first to wonder about Mrs. Marchmont, 
and then to set up their own theories about her; to which theories they 
clung with a stupid persistence, forgetting, as people generally do forget, 
that there might be some hidden clue, some secret key, to the widow's 
conduct, for want of which the cleverest reasoning respecting her was only 
so much groping in the dark. 

Edward Arundel heard of the cloud which shadowed his cousin’s name. 
Her father heard of it, and went to remonstrate with her, imploring her 
to come to him at Swampington, and to leave Marchmont Towers to the 
new lord of the mansion. But she only answered him with gloomy, obsti- 
nate reiteration, and almost in the same terms as she had answered Edward 
Arundel; declaring that she would stay at the Towers till her death ; that 
she would never leave the place till she was carried thence in her coffin. 

Hubert Arundel, always afraid of his daughter, was more than ever 
afraid of her now; and he was as powerless to contend against her sullen de- 
termination as he would have been to float up the stream of a rushing river. 

So Olivia was talked about. She had scared away all visitors, after 
the ball at the Towers, by the strangeness of her manner and the settled 
gloom in her face; and she lived unvisited and alone in the gaunt stony 
mansion; and people said that Paul Marchmont was almost perpetually 
with her, and that she went to meet him in the painting-room by the river. 

Edward Arundel sickened of his wearisome life, and no one helped 
him to endure his sufferings. His mother wrote to him imploring him to 
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resign himself to the loss of his young wife, to return to Dangerfield, to 
begin a new existence, and to blot out the memory of the past. 

“You have done all that the most devoted affection could prompt you 
to do,” Mrs. Arundel wrote. “‘ Come back to me, my dearest boy. I gave 
you up to the service of your country because it was my duty to resign 
you then. But I cannot afford to lose you now; I cannot bear to see you 
sacrificing yourself toachimera. Return to me; and let me see you make a 
new and happier choice. Let me see my son the father of little children 
who will gather round my knees when I grow old and feeble.” 

‘A new and happier choice!” Edward Arundel repeated the words 
with a melancholy bitterness. ‘No, my poor lost girl; no, my blighted 
wife ; I will not be false to you. The smiles of happy women can have no 
sunlight for me while I cherish the memory of the sad eyes that watched 
me when I drove away from Milldale, the sweet sorrowful face that I was 
never to look upon again.” 

The dull empty days succeeded each other, and did resemble each 
other, with a wearisome similitude that well-nigh exhausted the patience 
of the impetuous young man. His fiery nature chafed against this miser- 
able delay. It was so hard to have to wait for his vengeance. Some- 
times he could scarcely refrain from planting himself somewhere in Paul 
Marchmont’s way, with the idea of a hand-to-hand struggle in which 
either he or his enemy must perish. 

Once he wrote the artist a desperate letter, denouncing him as an arch- 
plotter and villain; calling upon him, if his evil nature was redeemed by 
one spark of manliness, to fight him as men had been in the ‘habit of 
fighting only a few years before, with a hundred times less reason than 
these two men had for their quarrel. 

“ T have called you a villain and traitor; in India we fellows would 
kill each other for smaller words than those,” wrote the soldier. “ But I 
have no wish to take any advantage of my military experience. I may be 
a better shot than you. Let us have only one pistol, and draw lots for it. 
Let us fire at each other across a dinner-table. Let us do any thing ; so 
that we bring this miserable business to an end.” 

Mr. Marchmont read this letter slowly and thoughtfully, more than 
once ; smiling as he read. 

“ He’s getting tired,” thought the artist. “ Poor young man, I thought 
he would be the first to grow tired of this sort of work.” 

He wrote Edward Arundel a long letter ; a friendly but rather facetious 
letter; such as he might have written to a child who had asked him to 
jump over the moon. He ridiculed the idea ofa duel, as something 
utterly Quixotic and absurd. 

“T am fifteen years older than you, my dear Mr. Arundel,” be wrote, 
“and a great deal too old to have any inclination to fight with windmills; 
or to represent the windmill which a high-spirited young Quixote may 
choose to mistake for a villanous knight, and run his hot head against in 
that delusion. I am not offended with you for calling me bad names, and 
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I take your anger merely as a kind of romantic manner you have of show- 
ing your love for my poor cousin. We are not enemies, and we never shall 
be enemies; for.I will never suffer myself to be so foolish as to get into a 
passion with a brave and generous-hearted young soldier, whose only error 
is an unfortunate hallucination with regard to 
“Your very humble servant, 
“ PauL MaRcHMONT.” 


Edward ground his teeth with savage fury as he read this letter. 
“Ts there no making this man answer for his infamy ?” he muttered. 
“Ts there no way of making him suffer?” 


June was nearly over, and the year was wearing round to the anni- 
versary of Edward’s wedding-day, the anniversaries of those bright days 
which the young bride and bridegroom had loitered away by the trout- 
streams in the Hampshire meadows, when some most unlooked-for visitors 
made their appearance at Kemberling Retreat. 

The cottage lay back behind a pleasant garden, and was hidden 
from the dusty high road by a hedge of lilacs and laburnums which grew 
within the wooden fence. It was Edward’s habit, in this hot summer- 
time, to spend a great deal of his time in the garden; walking up and 
down the neglected paths, with a cigar in his mouth; or lolling in an easy- 
chair on the lawn reading the papers. Perhaps the garden was almost 
prettier, by reason of the long neglect which it had suffered, than it would 
have been if kept in the trimmest order by the industrious hands of a skil- 
ful gardener. Every thing grew in a wild and wanton luxuriance, that was | 
very beautiful in this summer-time, when the earth was gorgeous with all 
manner of blossoms. ‘Trailing branches from the espaliered apple-trees 
hung across the pathways, intermingled with roses that had run wild; 
and made bits that a landscape-painter might have delighted to copy. 
Even the weeds, which a gardener would have looked upon in horror, 
were beautiful. The wild convolvulus flung its tendrils into fantastic 
wreaths and wild festoons about the bushes of sweetbrier ; the honey- 
suckle, untutored by the pruning-knife, mixed its tall branches with seringa 
and clematis ; the jessamine that crept about the house had mounted to the 
very chimney-pots, and strayed in through the open windows; even the 
stable-roof was half hidden by hardy monthly roses that had clambered 
up to the thatch. But the young soldier took very little interest in this 
disorderly garden. He pined to be far away in the thick jungle, or on 
the burning plain. He hated the quiet and repose of an existence which 
seemed little better than the living death of a cloister. 

‘ The sun was low in the west at the close of a long midsummer day, 
when Mr. Arundel strolled up and down the neglected pathways, back- 
wards and forwards amid the long tangled grass of the lawn, smoking 8 
cigar, and brooding over his sorrows. 

He was beginning to despair. He had defied Paul Marchmont, and 
no good had come of his defiance. He had watched him, and there had 
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been no result of his watching. Day after day he had wandered down 
to the lonely pathway by the river-side; again and again he had recon- 
noitered the boat-house, only to hear Paul Marchmont’s treble voice 
singing scraps out of modern operas as he worked at his easel; or on 
one or two occasions to see Mr. George Weston, the surgeon, or Lavinia 
his wife, emerge from the artist’s painting-room. 

Upon one of these occasions Edward Arundel had accosted the sur- 
geon of Kemberling, and had tried to enter into conversation with him. 
But Mr. Weston had exhibited such utterly hopeless stupidity, mingled 
with a very evident terror of his brother-in-law’s foe, that Edward had 
been fain to abandon all hope of any assistance from this quarter. 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry for you, Mr. Arundel,” the surgeon said, 
looking, not at Edward, but about and around him, in a hopeless, wander- 
ing manner, like some hunted animal that looks far and near for a means 
of escape from his pursuer,—“ I’m very sorry for you—and for all your 
trouble—and I was when I attended you at the Black Bull—and you 
were the first patient I ever had there—and it led to my having many 
more—as I may say—though that’s neither here nor there. And I’m 
very sorry for you, and for the poor young woman too—particularly for 
the poor young woman—and I always tell Paul so—and—and Paul—” 

And at this juncture Mr. Weston stopped abruptly, as if appalled by 
the hopeless entanglement of his own ideas, and with a brief “ Good 
evening, Mr. Arundel,” shot off in the direction of the Towers, leaving 
Edward at a loss to understand his manner. 

So, on this midsummer evening the soldier walked up and down the 
neglected grass-plat, thinking of the men who had been his comrades, 
and of the career which he had abandoned for the love of his lost wife. 

He was aroused from his gloomy reverie by the sound of a fresh 
girlish voice calling to him by his name. 

“ Edward ! Edward !” 

Who could there be in Lincolnshire, in the name of all that is mira- 
culous, with the right to call to him thus by his Christian name? He 
was not long left in doubt. While he was asking himself the question, 
the same feminine voice cried out again. 

“Edward! Edward! Will you come and open the gate for me, 
please? Or do you mean to keep me out here for ever?” 

This time Mr. Arundel had no difficulty in recognising the familiar 
tones of his sister Letitia, whom he had believed, until that moment, to 
be safe under the maternal wing at Dangerfield. And lo, here she was, on 
horseback at his own gate; with a cavalier hat and feathers overshadow- 
ing her girlish face; and with another young Amazon on a thorough- 
bred chestnut, and a groom on a thorough- bred bay in the background. 

Edward Arundel, utterly confounded by the advent of such visitors, 
flung away his cigar, and went to the low wooden gate beyond which his 
sister’s steed was pawing the dusty road, impatient of this stupid delay, 
and eager to be cantering stablewards through the scented summer air. 

VOL. 1X. c 
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“Why, Letitia!” cried the young man, “what, in mercy’s name, has 
brought you here ?” 

Miss Arundel laughed aloud at her brother’s look of surprise. 

“You didn’t know I was in Lincolnshire, did you?” she asked ; and 
then answered her own question in the same breath: “ Of course you 
didn’t, because I wouldn’t let mamma tell you I was coming; for I 
wanted to surprise you, you know. And I think I have surprised you, 
haven’t [? I never saw such a scared-looking creature in all my life. 
If I were a ghost coming here in the gloaming, you couldn’t look more 
frightened than you did just now. I only came the day before yesterday— 
and I’m staying at Major Lawford’s, twelve miles away from here—and 
this is Miss Lawford, who was at school with me at Bath. You've heard 
me talk of Belinda Lawford, my dearest, dearest friend? Miss Lawford, 
my brother; my brother, Miss Lawford. Are you going to open the 
gate and let us in, or do you mean to keep your citadel closed upon us 
altogether, Mr. Edward Arundel ?” 

At this juncture the young lady in the background drew a little 
nearer to her friend, and murmured a remonstrance to the effect that it 
was very late, and that they were expected home before dark ; but Miss 
Arundel refused to hear the voice of wisdom. 

“ Why, we’ve only an hour’s ride back,” she cried; “and if it should 
be dark, which I don’t think it will be, for it’s scarcely dark all night 
through at this time of year, we’ve got Hoskins with us, and Hoskins 
will take care of us. Won’t you, Hoskins ?” demanded the young lady, 
turning to the groom with a most insinuating smile. 

Of course Hoskins declared that he was ready to achieve all that man 
could do or dare in the defence of his liege ladies, or something pretty 
nearly to that effect; but delivered in a vile Lincolnshire patois, not 
easily rendered in printer’s ink. 

Miss Arundel waited for no further discussion, but gave her hand to 
her brother, and vaulted lightly from her saddle. 

Then, of course, Edward Arundel offered his services to his sister’s 
companion, and then for the first time he looked in Belinda Lawford’s 
face, and even in that one first glance saw that she was a good and 
beautiful creature, and that her hair, of which she had a great quantity, 
was of the colour of her horse’s chestnut coat; that her eyes were the 
bluest he had ever seen, and that her cheeks were like the neglected roses 
in his garden. He held out his hand to her. She took it with a frank 
smile, and dismounted, and came in amongst the grass-grown pathways, 
amid the confusion of trailing branches and bright garden-flowers grow- 
ing wild. 


In that moment began the second volume of Edward Arundel’s life. 
The first volume had begun upon the Christmas night on which the boy 
of seventeen went to see the pantomime at Drury Lane Theatre. The 
old story had been a long, sad story, full of tenderness and pathos, but 
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with a cruel and dismal ending. The new story began to-night, in this 
fading western sunshine, in this atmosphere of balmy perfume, amidst 
these dew-laden garden-flowers growing wild. 


But, as I think I observed before at the outset of this story, we are 
rarely ourselves aware of the commencement of any new section in our 
lives. We look back afterwards, and wonder to see upon what an insig- 
nificant incident the fate of after-years depended. 

“If I had gone down Piccadilly instead of taking a short cut across 
the Green Park the day I walked from Brompton to Charing Cross, I 
should not have met the woman I adore, and who has henpecked me so 
cruelly for the last fifteen years,” says Brown. 

“Tf I had not invited Lord Claude FitzTudor to dinner, with a view 
to mortifying Robinson of the War-Office by the exhibition of an aris- 
tocratic acquaintance, that wretched story of domestic shame and horror 
might never have gone the round of the papers; Sir Cresswell Cresswell 
might never have been called on to decide upon a case in which I was 
the petitioner; and a miserable woman, now dragging out a blighted life 
in a tawdry lodging at Dieppe, might still be a pure English matron, a 
proud and happy mother!” says Jones, whose wife ran away from him 
with the younger son of a duke. 

It is only after the fact that we recognise the awful importance which 
actions, in themselves most trivial, assume by reason of their consequences; 
and when the action, in itself so unimportant, in its consequences so fatal, 
has been in any way a deviation from the right, how bitterly we reproach 
ourselves for that false step! 

“T am so glad to see you, Edward !” Miss Arundel exclaimed, as she 
looked about her, criticising her brother’s domain ; “ but you don’t seem 
a bit glad to see me, you poor gloomy old dear. And how much better 
you look than you did when you left Dangerfield ! only a little careworn, 
jou know, still. And to thiak of your coming and burying yourself here, 
away from all the people who love you, you silly old darling! And Be- 
linda knows the story, and she’s so sorry for you. Ain’t you, Linda? I 
call her Linda for short, and because it’s prettier than Be-linda,”’ added 
the young lady aside to her brother, and with a contemptuous emphasis 
upon the first syllable of her friend’s name. 

Miss Lawford, thus abruptly appealed to, blushed, and said no- 
thine. 

If Edward Arundel had been told that any other young lady was 
acquainted with the sad story of his married life, J think he would have 
been inclined to revolt against the very idea of her pity. But although 
he had only looked once at Belinda Lawford, that one look seemed to 
have told him a great deal. He felt instinctively that she was as good 
as she was beautiful, and that her pity must be a most genuine and ten- 
der emotion, not to be despised by the proudest man upon earth. 

The two ladies seated themselves upon a dilapidated rustic seat amid 
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the long grass, and Mr. Arundel sat in the low basket-chair in which he 
was wont to lounge a great deal of his time away. 

“Why don’t you have a gardener, Ned?” Letitia Arundel asked, 
after looking rather contemptuously at the flowery luxuriance around 
her. 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders with a despondent gesture. 

“Why should I take any care of the place?” he said. “I only took 
it because it was near the spot where—where my poor girl—where I 
wanted to be. I have no object in beautifying it. I wish to Heaven I 
could leave it, and go back to India.” : 

He turned his face eastward as he spoke, and the two girls saw that 
half-eager, half-despairing yearning that was always visible in his face 
when he looked to the east. It was over yonder, the scene of strife, the 
red field of glory, only separated from him by a patch of purple ocean and 
a strip of yellow sand. It was yonder. He could almost feel the hot 
blast of the burning air. He could almost hear the shouts of victory. 
And he was a prisoner here, bound by a sacred duty,—by a duty which 
he owed to the dead. 

“Major Lawford—Major Lawford is Belinda’s papa; 33d Foot— 
Major Lawford knew that we were coming here, and he begged me to 
ask you to dinner; but I said you wouldn’t come, for I knew you had 
shut yourself out of all society—though the Major’s the dearest creature, 
and the Grange is a most delightful place to stay at. I was down here 
in the midsummer holidays once, you know, while you were in India. 
But I give the message as the Major gave it to me; and you're to come 
to dinner whenever you like.” 

Edward Arundel murmured a few polite words of refusal. No; he 
saw no society ; he was in Lincolnshire to achieve a certain object; he 
should remain there no longer than was necessary in order for him to do 
so. 

“And you don’t even say that you're glad to see me,” exclaimed 
Miss Arundel, with an offended air, “though it’s six months since you 
were last at Dangerfield! Upon my word, you're a nice brother for an 
unfortunate girl to waste her affections upon !” 

Edward smiled faintly at his sister’s complaint. 

“T am very glad to see you, Letitia,” he said; “very, very glad.” 

And indeed the young hermit could not but confess to himself that 
those two innocent young faces seemed to bring light and brightness 
with them, and to shed a certain transitory glimmer of sunshine upon the 
horrible gloom of his life. Mr. Morrison had come out to offer his duty 
to the young lady—whom he had been intimate with from a very early 
period of her existence, and had carried upon his shoulder some fifteen years 
before—under the pretence of bringing wine for the visitors; and the stable- 

lad had been sent to a distant corner of the garden to search for straw- 
berries for their refreshment. Even the solitary maid-servant had crept 
into the parlour fronting the lawn, and had shrouded herself behind the 
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window-curtains, whence she could peep out at the two Amazons, and 
gladden her eyes with the sight of something that was young and beautiful. 

But the young ladies would not stop to drink any wine, though Mr. 
Morrison informed Letitia that the sherry was from the Dangerfield cellar, 
and had been sent to Master Edward by his Ma; nor to eat any straw- 
berries, though the stable-boy, who made the air odorous with the scent 
of hay and oats, brought a little heap of freshly-gathered fruit piled upon 
a cabbage-leaf, and surmounted by a rampant caterpillar of the woolly 
species. They could not stay any longer, they both declared, lest there 
should be terror at Lawford Grange because of their absence. So they 
went back to the gate, escorted by Edward and his confidential servant ; 
and after Letitia had given her brother a kiss, which resounded almost 
like the report of a pistol through the still evening air, the two ladies 
mounted their horses, and cantered away in the twilight. 

“T shall come and see you again, Ned,” Miss Arundel cried, as she 
shook the reins upon her horse’s neck ; “and so will Belinda—won’t you, 
Belinda ?” 

Miss Lawford’s reply, if she spoke at all, was quite inaudible amidst 
the clattering of the horses’ hoofs upon the hard high road. 


CuapTerR XXVII. 
ONE MORE SACRIFICE, 
Letit1A ARUNDEL kept her word, and came very often to Kember- 


ling Retreat ; sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a little pony-carriage ; 
sometimes accompanied by Belinda Lawford, sometimes accompanied by 
a younger sister of Belinda’s, as chestnut-haired and blue-eyed as Belinda 
herself, but at the schoolroom and bread-and-butter period of life, and 
not particularly interesting. Major Lawford came one day with his 
daughter and her friend, and Edward and the half-pay officer walked 
together up and down the grass-plat, smoking and talking of the Indian 
war, while the two girls roamed about the garden amongst the roses and 
butterflies, tearing the skirts of their riding-habits every now and then 
amongst the briers and gooseberry-bushes. It was scarcely strange after 
this visit that Edward Arundel should consent to accept Major Lawford’s 
invitation to name a day for dining at the Grange; he could not, with a 
very good grace, have refused. And yet—and yet—it seemed to him 
almost a treason against his lost love, his poor pensive Mary,—whose face, 
with the very look it had worn upon that last day, was ever present with 
him,—to mix with happy people who had never known sorrow. But he 
went to the Grange nevertheless, and grew more and more friendly with 
the Major, and walked in the gardens—which were very large and old- 
fashioned, but most beautifully kept—with his sister and Belinda Law- 
ford; with Belinda Lawford, who knew his story and was sorry for him. 
He always remembered that as he looked at her bright face, whose vary- 
ing expression gave perpetual evidence of a compassionate and sympathetic 
nature. 
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“Tf my poor darling had had this girl for a friend,” he thought 
sometimes, “ how much happier she might have been !” 

I dare say there have been many lovelier women in this world than 
Belinda Lawford ; many women whose faces, considered artistically, came 
nearer perfection; many noses more exquisitely chiselled, and scores of 
mouths bearing a closer affinity to Cupid’s bow ; but I doubt if any face 
was ever more pleasant to look upon than the face of this blooming Eng- 
lish maiden. She had a beauty that is sometimes wanting in perfect 
faces, and, lacking which, the most splendid loveliness will pall at last 
upon eyes that have grown weary of admiring ; she had a charm for want 
of which the most rigidly classical profiles, the most exquisitely statuesque 
faces, have seemed colder and harder than the marble it was their highest 
merit to resemble. She had the beauty of goodness, and to admire her 
was to do homage to the purest and highest attributes of womanhood. 
It was not only that her pretty little nose was straight and well-shaped, 
that her lips were rosy red, that her eyes were bluer than the summer 
heavens, and her chestnut hair tinged with the golden light of a setting 
sun; above and beyond such commonplace beauties as these, the beauties 
of tenderness, truth, faith, earnestness, hope, and charity, were enthroned 
upon her broad white brow, and crowned her queen by right divine of 
womanly perfection. A loving and devoted daughter, an affectionate 
sister, a true and faithful friend, an untiring benefactress to the poor, a 
gentle mistress, a well-bred Christian lady; in every duty and in every 
position she bore out and sustained the impression which her beauty made 
on the minds of those who looked upon her. She was only nineteen years 
of age, and no sorrow had ever altered the brightness of her nature. She 
lived a happy life with a father who was proud of her, and with a mother 
who resembled her in almost every attribute. She led a happy buta 
busy life, and did her duty to the poor about her as scrupulously as even 
Olivia had done in the old days at Swampington Rectory: but in such a 
genial and cheerful spirit as to win, not cold thankfulness, but heartfelt 
love and devotion from all who partook of her benefits. 

Upon the Egyptian darkness of Edward Arundel’s life this girl arose 
as a star, and by and by all the horizon brightened under her influence. 
The soldier had been very little in the society of women. His mother, 
his sister Letitia, his cousin Olivia, and John Marchmont’s gentle daughter, 
were the only women whom he had ever known in the familiar freedom 
of domestic intercourse; and he trusted himself in the presence of this 
beautiful and noble-minded girl in utter ignorance of any danger to his 
own peace of mind. He suffered himself to be happy at Lawford Grange ; 
and in those quiet hours which he spent there he put away his old life, 
and forgot the stern purpose that alone held him a prisoner in England. 

But when he went back to his lonely dwelling-place, he reproached 
himself bitterly for that which he considered a treason against his 
love. 


“ What right have I to be happy amongst these peonle?” he thought; 
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“what right have I to take life easily, even for an hour, while my dar- 
ling lies in her unhallowed grave, and the man who drove her to her death 
remains unpunished? I will never go to Lawford Grange again.” 

It seemed, however, as if every body, except Belinda, was in a plot 
against this idle soldier; for sometimes Letitia coaxed him to ride back 
with her after one of her visits to Kemberling Retreat, and very often the 
Major himself insisted, in a hearty military fashion, upon the young man’s 
taking the empty seat in his dog-cart, to be driven over to the Grange. 
Edward Arundel had never once mentioned Mary’s name to any member 
of this hospitable and friendly family. They were very good to him, 
and were prepared, he knew, to sympathise with him; but he could 
not bring himself to talk of his lost wife. The thought of that rash 
and desperate act which had ended her short life was too cruel to him. 
He would not speak of her, because he would have had to plead ex- 
cuses for that one guilty act; and her image to him was so stainless and 
pure, that he could not bear to plead for her as for a sinner who had need 
of men’s pity rather than a claim to their reverence. 

“Her life had been so sinless,” he cried sometimes; “and to think 
that it should have ended insin! If I could forgive Paul Marchmont for 
all the rest, if I could forgive him for my loss of her; I would never for- 
give him for that.” 

The young widower kept silence, therefore, upon the subject which 
occupied so large a share of his thoughts, which was every day and every 
night the theme of his most earnest prayers ; and Mary’s name was never 
spoken in his presence at Lawford Grange. 

But in Edward Arundel’s absence the two girls sometimes talked of 
this sad story. 

“Do you really think, Letitia, that your brother’s wife committed 
suicide?” Belinda asked her friend. 

“Oh, as for that, there can’t be any doubt about it, dear,” answered 
Miss Arundel, whe was of a lively, not to say a flippant, disposition, and 
had no very great reverence for solemn things; “the poor dear creature 
drowned herself. I think she must have been a little wrong in her head. 
I don’t say so to Edward, you know; at least, I did say so once when he 
was at Dangerfield, and he flew into an awful passion, and called me 
hard-hearted and cruel, and ‘all sorts of shocking things; so of course I’ve 
never said so since. But really, the poor dear thing’s goings-on were 
so eccentric: first she ran away from her stepmother, and went and hid 
herself in a horrid lodging; and then she married Edward at a nasty 
church in Lambeth, without so much as a wedding-dress, or a creature to 
give her away, or a cake, or cards, or any thing Christian-like ; and then 
she ran way again; and as her father had been a super—what’s its name? 
a man who carries banners in pantomimes, and all that—I dare say she’d 
seen Mr. Macready as Hamlet, and had Ophelia’s death in her head 
when she ran down to the river-side and drowned herself. I’m sure it’s 
a very sad story; and of course I’m awfully sorry for Edward.” 
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The young lady said no more than this; but Belinda brooded over 
the story of that early marriage,—the stolen honeymoon, the sudden part- 
ing. How dearly they must have loved each other, the young bride and 
bridegroom, absorbed in their own happiness, and forgetful of all the outer 
world! She pictured Edward Arundel’s face as it must have been before 
care and sorrow had blotted out the brightest attribute of his beauty. 

She thought of him, and pitied him, with such tender sympathy, that by 
and by the thought of this young man’s sorrow seemed to shut almost 
every idea completely out of her mind. She went about all her duties 
still, cheerfully and pleasantly, as it was her nature to do every thing ; but 
the zest with which she had performed each loving office, each act of sweet 
benevolence, seemed lost to her now. 

Remember that she was a simple country damsel leading a quiet life, 
whose peaceful course was almost as calm and uneventless as the existence 
of a cloister; a life so quiet that a decently-written romance from the 
Swampington book-club was a thing to be looked forward to with impa- 
tience, to read with breathless excitement, and to brood upon afterwards 
for months. Was it strange, then, that this romance in real life, this sweet 
story of love and devotion, with its sad climax,—this story, the scene of 
which lay within a few miles of her home, the hero of which was her fa- 
ther’s constant guest,—was it strange that this story, whose saddest charm 
was its truth, should make a strong impression upon the mind of an inno- 
cent and unworldly woman, and that day by day and hour by hour she 
should, all unconsciously to herself, feel a stronger interest in the hero of 
the tale? 

She was interested inhim. Alas! the truth must be set down, even 
if it has to be in the plain old commonplace words. She, fell in love with 
him. But love in this innocent and womanly nature was so different a 
sentiment to that which had raged in Olivia’s stormy breast, that even 
she who felt it was unconscious of its gradual birth. It was not “an 
Adam at its birth,” by the by. It did not leap, Minerva-like, from the 
brain; for I believe that love is born of the brain oftener than of the 
heart, being a strange compound of fancy and folly, ideality, venera- 
tion, and delusion. It came rather like the gradual dawning of a sum- 
mer’s morning,—first a little patch of light, far away in the east, very 
faint and feeble; then a slow widening of the rosy brightness; and at last 
a great blaze of splendour over all the width of the vast heavens. And 
then Miss Lawford grew more reserved in her intercourse with her friend’s 
brother. Her frank good-nature gave place to a timid, shrinking bash- 
fulness, that made her ten times more fascinating than she had been 
before. She was so very young, and had mixed so little with the world, 
that she had yet to learn the comedy of life. She had yet to learn to 
smile when she was sorry, or to look sorrowful when she was pleased, as 
prudence might dictate; to blush at will, or to grow pale when it was 
politic to sport the lily tint. She was a natural, artless, spontaneous crea- 
ture; and she was utterly powerless to conceal her emotions, or to pretend 
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a sentiment she did not feel. She blushed rosy red when Edward 
Arundel spoke to her suddenly. She bétrayed herself by a hundred 
signs; mutely confessed her love almost as artlessly as Mary had revealed 
her affection a twelvemonth before. But if Edward saw this, he gave 
no sign of having made the discovery. His voice, perhaps, grew a 
little lower and softer in its tone when he spoke to Belinda; but there 
was a sad cadence in that low voice, which was too mournful for the 
accent of a lover. Sometimes, when his eyes rested for a moment on the 
girl’s blushing face, a shadow would darken his own, and a faint quiver 
of emotion stir his lower lip; but it is impossible to say what this emotion 
may have been. JBelinda hoped nothing, expected nothing. I repeat, 
that she was unconscious of the nature of her own feeling; and she had 
never for a moment thought of Edward otherwise than as a man who 
would go to his grave faithful to that sad love-story which had blighted 
the promise of his youth. She never thought of him otherwise than as 
Mary’s constant mourner; she never hoped that time would alter his 
feelings or wear out his constancy; yet she loved him, notwithstanding. 

All through July and August the young man visited at the Grange, 
and at the beginning of September Letitia Arundel went back to Danger- 
field. But even then Edward was still a frequent guest at Major Law- 
ford’s; for his enthusiasm upon all military matters had made him a very 
great favourite with the old officer. But towards the end of September 
Mr. Arundel’s visits suddenly were restricted to an occasional call upon 
the Major; he left off dining at the Grange; his evening rambles in the 
gardens with Mrs. Lawford and her blooming daughters—Belinda had 
no less than four blue-eyed sisters, all more or less resembling herself— 
ceased altogether, to the wonderment of every one in the old-fashioned 
country-house. . 

Edward Arundel shut out the new light which had dawned upon his 
life, and withdrew into the darkness. He went back to the stagnant 
monotony, the hopeless despondency, the bitter regret, of his old exist- 
ence. 

“While my sister was at the Grange, I had an excuse for going 
there,” he said to himself sternly. ‘I have no excuse now.” 

But the old monotonous life was somehow or other a great deal more 
difficult to bear than it had been before. Nothing seemed to interest 
the young man now. Even the records of Indian victories were “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.’”’ He wondered at the remembrance with what 
eager impatience he had once pined for the coming of the newspapers, 
with what frantic haste he had devoured every syllable of the Indian 
news. All his old feelings seemed to’have gone away, leaving nothing 
in his mind but a blank waste, a weary sickness of life and all belonging 
to it. Leaving nothing else—positively nothing? ‘No !” he answered, 
in reply to these mute questionings of his own spirit,—“ no,” he repeated 
doggedly, “nothing.” 

It was strange to find what a blank was left in his life by reason of 
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his abandonment of the Grange. It seemed as if he had suddenly retired 
from an existence full of pleasure and delight into the gloomy solitude of 
La Trappe. And yet what was it that he had lost, after all? A quiet 
dinner at a country-house, and an evening spent half in the leafy silence 
of an old-fashioned garden, half in a pleasant drawing-room amongst a 
group of well-bred girls, and only enlivened by simple English ballads, 
or pensive melodies by Mendelssohn. It was not much to forego, surely. 
And yet Edward Arundel felt, in sacrificing these new acquaintance at 
the Grange to the stern purpose of his life, almost as if he had resigned 
a second captaincy for Mary’s sake. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. 
THE CHILD’S VOICE IN THE PAVILION BY THE WATER. 

Tue year wore slowly on. Letitia Arundel wrote very long letters 
to her friend and confidante, Belinda Lawford, and in each letter de- 
manded particular intelligence of her brother’s doings. Had he been to 
the Grange? how had he looked? what had he talked about? &e. Xe. 
But to these questions Miss Lawford could only return one monoton- 
ous reply: Mr. Arundel had not been to the Grange; or Mr. Arundel 
had called on papa one morning, but had only stayed a quarter of an 
hour, and had not been seen by any female member of the family. 

The year wore slowly on. Edward endured his self-appointed solitude, 
and waited, waited, with a vengeful hatred for ever brooding in his breast, 
for the day of retribution. ‘The year wore on, and the anniversary of the 
day upon which Mary ran away from the Towers, the 17th of October, 
came at last. 

Paul Marchmont had declared his intention of taking possession of 
the Towers upon the day following this. The twelvemonth’s probation 
which he had imposed upon himself had expired; every voice was loud 
in praise of his conscientious and honourable conduct. He had grown 
very popular during his residence at Kemberling. Tenant farmers looked 
forward to halcyon days under his dominion ; to leases renewed on favour- 
able terms; to repairs liberally executed; to every thing that is delight- 
ful between landlord and tenant. Edward Arundel heard all this through 
his faithful servitor, Mr. Morrison, and chafed bitterly at the news. ‘This 
traitor was to be happy and prosperous, and to have the good word 
of honest men; while Mary lay in her unhallowed grave, and people 
shrugged their shoulders, half compassionately, half contemptuously, as 
they spoke of the mad heiress who had committed suicide. 

Mr. Morrison brought his master tidings of all Paul Marchmont’s 
doings about this time. He was to take possession of the Towers on the 
19th. He had already made several alterations in the arrangement of 
the different rooms. He had ordered new furniture from Swampington, 
—another man would have ordered it from London; but Mr. Marchmont 
was bent upon being popular, and did not despise even the good opinion 
of a local tradesman,—and by several other acts, insignificant enough in 
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themselves, had asserted his ownership of the mansion which had been the 
airy castle of Mary Marchmont’s day-dreams ten years before. 

The coming in of the new master of Marchmont Towers was to be, 
take it altogether, a very grand affair. The Chorley-Castle foxhounds 
were to meet, at eleven o'clock, upon the great grass-plat, or lawn, as it 
was popularly called, before the western front. The county gentry from 
far and near had been invited to a hunting-breakfast. Open house was 
to be kept all day for rich and poor. Every male inhabitant of the dis- 
trict who could muster any thing in the way of a mount was likely to join 
the friendly gathering. Poor Reynard is decidedly England’s most power- 
ful leveller, All differences of rank and station, all distinctions which 
Mammon raises in every other quarter, melt away before the friendly con- 
tact of the hunting-field. The man who rides best is the best man; and 
the young butcher who makes light of sunk fences, and skims, bird-like, 
over bullfinches and timber, may hold his own with the dandy heir to 
half the country-side. The cook at Marchmont Towers had enough to 
do to prepare for this great day. It was the first meet of the season, and 
in itself a solemn festival. Paul Marchmont knew this; and though the 
Cockney artist of Fitzroy Square knew about as much of fox-hunting as 
he did of the source of the Nile, he seized upon the opportunity of making 
himself popular, and determined to give such a hunting-breakfast as had 
never been given within the walls of Marchmont Towers since the time of 
a certain rackety Hugh Marchmont, who had drunk himself to death early 
in the reign of George III. He spent the morning of the 17th in 
the steward’s room, looking through the cellar-book with the old butler, 
selecting the wines that were to be drunk the following day, and planning 
the arrangements for the mass of visitors, who were to be entertained in 
the great stone entrance-hall, in the kitchens, in the housekeeper’s room, 
in the servants’ hall, in almost every chamber that afforded accommoda- 
tion for a guest. 

“You will take care that people get placed according to their rank,” 
Paul said to the gray-haired servant. ‘“‘ You know every body about here, 
I dare say, and will be able to manage so that we may give no offence.” 

The gentry were to breakfast in the long dining-room and in the western 
drawing-room. Sparkling hocks and Burgundies, fragrant Moselles, cham- 
pagnes of choicest brand and rarest bouquet, were to flow like water for the 
benefit of the country gentlemen who should come to do honour to Paul 
Marchmont’s installation. Great cases of comestibles had been sent by rail 
from Fortnum and Mason’s; and the science of the cook at the Towers had 
been taxed to the utmost, in the struggles which she made to prove herself 
equal to the occasion. Twenty-one great casks of ale, each cask contain- 
ing twenty-one gallons, had been brewed long ago, at the birth of Arthur 
Marchmont, and had been laid in the cellar ever since, waiting for the 
majority of the young heir who was never to come of age. This very ale, 
with a certain sense of triumph, Paul Marchmont ordered to be brought 
forth for the refreshment of the commoners. 
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“Poor young Arthur!” he thought, after he had given this order. 
“T saw him once when he was a pretty boy with fair ringlets, dressed 
in a suit of black velvet. His father brought him to my studio one day, 
when he came to patronise me and buy a picture of me,—out of sheer 
charity, of course, for he cared as much for pictures as I care for fox- 
hounds. J was a poor relation then, and never thought to see the inside 
of Marchmont Towers. It was a lucky September morning that swept 
that bright-faced boy out of my pathway, and left only sickly John March- 
mont and his daughter between me and fortune.” 

Yes; Mr. Paul Marchmont’s year of probation was past. He had 
asserted himself to Messrs. Paulette, Paulette, and Mathewson, and 
before the face of all Lincolnshire, in the character of an honourable 
and high-minded man; slow to seize upon the fortune that had fallen to 
him, conscientious, punttilious, generous, and unselfish. He had done all 
this; and now the trial was over, and the day of triumph had come, 

There has been a race of villains of late years very popular with the 
novel-writer and the dramatist, but not, I think, quite indigenous to this 
honest British soil; a race of pale-faced, dark-eyed, and all-accomplished 
scoundrels, whose chiefest attribute is imperturbability. The imperturbable 
villain has been guilty of every iniquity in the black catalogue of crimes; 
but he has never been guilty of an emotion. He wins a million of money 
at trente et quarante, to the terror and astonishment of all Homburg; 
and by not so much as one twinkle of his eye or one quiver of his lip does 
that imperturbable creature betray a sentiment of satisfaction. Ruin or 
glory, shame or triumph, defeat, disgrace, or death,—all are alike to the 
callous ruffian of the Anglo-Gallic novel. He smiles, and murders while 
he smiles, and smiles while he murders. He kills his adversary, unfairly, 
in a duel, and wipes his sword on a cambric handkerchief; and withal he 
is so elegant, so fascinating, and so handsome, that the young hero of the 
novel has a very poor chance against him; and the reader can scarcely 
help being sorry when retribution comes with the last chapter, and some 
crushing catastrophe annihilates the well-bred scoundrel. 

Paul Marchmont was not this sort of man. He was a hypocrite when 
it was essential to his own safety to practise hypocrisy; but he did not 
accept life as a drama, in which he was for ever to be acting a part. 
Life would scarcely be worth the having to any man upon such terms. 
It is all very well to wear heavy plate-armour, and a casque that weighs 
fourteen pounds or so, when we go into the thick of the fight. But to 
wear the armour always, to live in it, to sleep in it, to carry the ponderous 
protection about us for ever and ever! Safety would be too dear if pur- 
chased by such a sacrifice of all personal ease. Paul Marchmont, there- 
fore, being a selfish and self-indulgent man, only wore his armour of 
hypocrisy occasionally, and when it was vitally necessary for his preserva- 
tion. He bad imposed upon himself a penance, and acted a part in hold- 
ing back for a year from the enjoyment of a splendid fortune; and he had 
made this one great sacrifice in order to give the lie to Edward Arundel’s 
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vague accusations, which might have had an awkward effect upon the 
minds of other people, had the artist grasped too eagerly at his missing 
cousin’s wealth. Paul Marchmont had made this sacrifice; but he did 
not intend to act a part all his life. He meant to enjoy himself, and to 
get the fullest possible benefit out of his good fortune. He meant to do 
this; and upon the 17th of October he made no effort to restrain his 
spirits, but laughed and talked joyously with whoever came in his way, 
winning golden opinions from all sorts of men; for happiness is contagious, 
and every body likes happy people. 

Forty years of poverty is a long apprenticeship to the very hardest 
of masters,—an apprenticeship calculated to give the keenest possible 
zest to newly-acquired wealth. Paul Marchmont rejoiced in his wealth 
with an almost delirious sense of delight. It was his at last. At last! 
He had waited, and waited patiently ; and at last, while his powers of 
enjoyment were still in their zenith, it had come. How often he had 
dreamed of this ; how often he had dreamed of that which was to take 
place to-morrow! How often in his dreams he had seen the stone-built 
mansion, and heard the voices of the crowd doing him honour. He had 
felt all the pride and delight of possession, to awake suddenly in the 
midst of his triumph, and gnash his teeth at the remembrance of his 
poverty. And now the poverty was a thing to be dreamt about, and 
the wealth was his. He had always been a good son and a kind brother; 
and his mother and sister were to arrive upon the eve of his installation, 
and were to witness his triumph. The rooms that had been altered were 
those chosen by Paul for his mother and maiden sister, and the new fur- 
niture had been ordered for their comfort. It was one of his many 
pleasures upon this day to inspect the apartments, to see that all his 
directions had been faithfully carried out, and to speculate upon the 
effect which these spacious and luxurious chambers would have upon the 
minds of Mrs. Paul Marchmont and her daughter, newly come from 
shabby lodgings in Charlotte Street. 

“My poor mother!” thought the artist, as he looked round the 
pretty sitting-room. This sitting-room opened into a noble bedchamber, 
beyond which there was a dressing-room. “My poor mother!” he 
thought; “she has suffered a long time, and she has been patient. She 
has never ceased to believe in me; and she will see now that there was 
some reason for that belief. I told her long ago, when our fortunes were 
at the lowest ebb, when I was painting landscapes for the furniture- 
brokers at a pound a-piece,—I told her I was meant for something better 
than a tradesman’s hack; and I have proved it—I have proved it.” 

He walked about the room, arranging the furniture with his own 
hands; walking a few paces backwards now and then to contemplate 
such and such an effect from an artistic point of view ; flinging the rich 
stuff of the curtains into graceful folds; admiring and examining every 
thing, always with a smile on his face. He seemed thoroughly happy. 
If he had done any wrong; if by any act of treachery he had hastened 
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Mary Arundel’s death, no recollection of that foul work arose in his 
breast to disturb the pleasant current of his thoughts. Selfish and self- 
indulgent, only attached to those who were necessary to his own happi- 
ness, his thoughts rarely wandered beyond the narrow circle of his own 
cares or his own pleasures. He was thoroughly selfish. He could have 
sat at a Lord Mayor’s feast with a famine-stricken population clamouring 
at the door of the banquet-chamber. He believed in himself as his 
mother and sister had believed ; and he considered that he had a right 
to be happy and prosperous, whoever suffered sorrow or adversity. 

Upon this 17th of October Olivia Marchmont sat in the little study 
looking out upon the quadrangle, while the household was busied with 
the preparations for the festival of the following day. She was to remain 
at Marchmont Towers as a guest of the new master of the mansion. 
She would be protected from all scandal, Paul had said, by the presence 
of his mother and sister. She could retain the apartments she had been 
accustomed to occupy; she could pursue her old mode of life. He him- 
self was not likely to be very much at the Towers. He was going to 
travel and to enjoy life now that he was a rich man. 

These were the arguments which Mr. Marchmont used when openly 
discussing the widow’s residence in his house. But in a private conver- 
sation between Olivia and himself he had only said a very few words 
upon the subject. 

“You must remain,” he said ; and Olivia submitted, obeying him with 
a sullen indifference that was almost like the mechanical submission of an 
irresponsible being. 

John Marchmont’s widow seemed entirely under the dominion of the 
new master of the Towers. It was as if the stormy passions which had 
arisen out of a slighted love had worn out this woman’s mind, and had 
left her helpless to stand against the force of Paul Marchmont’s keen and 
vigorous intellect. A remarkable change had come over Olivia’s charac- 
ter. A dull apathy had succeeded that fiery energy of soul which had 
enfeebled and well-nigh worn out her body. There were no outbursts 
of passion now. She bore the miserable monotony of her life uncom- 
plainingly. Day after day, week after week, month after month, idle 
and apathetic, she sat in her lonely room, or wandered slowly in the 
grounds about the Towers. She very rarely went beyond those grounds. 
She was seldom seen now in her old pew at Kemberling Church; and 
when her father went to her and remonstrated with her for her non-at- 
tendance, she told him sullenly that she was too ill to go. She was ill. 
George Weston attended her constantly; but he found it very difficult 
to administer to such a sickness as hers, and he could only shake his head 
despondently when he felt her feeble pulse, or listened to the slow beat- 
ing of her heart. Sometimes she would shut herself up in her room for 
a month at a time, and see no one but Mr. Weston—whonm, in her utter 
indifference, she seemed to regard as a kind of domestic animal, whose 
going or coming were alike unimportant—and her faithful servant Barbara. 
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This stolid, silent Barbara waited upon her mistress with untiring 
patience. She bore with every change of Olivia’s gloomy temper; she 
was a perpetual shield and protection to her. Even upon this day of 
preparation and disorder Mrs. Simmons kept guard over the passage 
leading to the study, and took care that no one intruded upon her 
mistress. At about four o’clock all Paul Marchmont’s orders had been 
given, and the new master of the house dined for the first time by him- 
self at the head of the long carved-oak dining-table, waited upon in 
solemn state by the old butler. His mother and sister were to arrive by 
a train that would reach Swampington at ten o’clock, and one of the 
carriages from the Towers was to meet them at the station. The artist 
had leisure in the mean time for any other business he might have to 
transact. 

He ate his dinner slowly, thinking deeply all the time. He did not 
stop to drink any wine after dinner; but, as soon as the cloth was re- 
moved, rose from the table, and went straight to Olivia’s room. 

“T am going down to the painting-room,” he said. “ Will you 
come there presently? I want very much to say a few words to you.” 

Olivia was sitting near the window, with her hands lying idle in her 
lap. She rarely opened a book now, rarely wrote a letter, or occupied 
herself in any manner. She scarcely raised her eyes as she answered him. 

“Yes,” she said; “I will come.” 

“Don’t be long, then. It will be dark very soon. I am not going 
down there to paint; I am going to fetch a landscape that I want to 
hang in my mother’s room, and to say a few words about—” 

He closed the door without stopping to finish the sentence, and went 
out into the quadrangle 

Ten minutes afterwards Olivia Marchmont rose, and, taking a heavy 
woollen shawl from a chair near her, wrapped it loosely about her head 
and shoulders. 

“T am his slave and his prisoner,” she muttered to herself. “ I must 
do as he bids me.” 

A cold wind was blowing in the quadrangle, and the stone pavement 
was wet with a drizzling rain. The sun had just gone down, and the 
dull autumn sky was darkening. The fallen leaves in the wood were 
sodden with damp, and rotted slowly on the swampy ground. 

Olivia took her way mechanically along the narrow pathway leading 
to the river. Half-way between Marchmont Towers and the boat-house 
she came suddenly upon the figure of a man walking towards her through 
the dusk. This man was Edward Arundel. 

The two cousins had not met since the March evening upon which 
Edward had gone to seek the widow in Paul Marchmont’s painting-room. 
Olivia’s pale face grew whiter as she recognised the soldier. 

“T was coming to the house to speak to you, Mrs. Marchmont,” 
Edward said sternly. “Iam lucky in meeting you here, for I don’t 
want any one to overhear what I’ve got to say.” 
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He had turned in the direction in which Olivia had been walking ; 
but she made a dead stop, and stood looking at bim. 

“You were going to the boat-house,” he said. “TI will go there with 

” 

She looked at him for a moment, as if doubtful what to do, and then 
said, 

“Very well. You can say what you have to say to me, and then 
leave me. There is no sympathy between us, there is no regard between 
us; we are only antagonists.” 

“T hope not, Olivia. I hope there is some spark of regard still, in 
spite of all. I separate you in my own mind from Paul Marchmont. I 
pity you; for I believe you to be his tool.” 

“Ts this what you have to say to me?” 

“No; I came here, as your kinsman, to ask you what you mean to 
do now that Paul Marchmont has taken possession of the Towers ?” 

“T mean to stay there.”’ 

“Tn spite of the gossip that your remaining will give rise to amongst 
these country-people !” 

“Tn spite of every thing. Mr. Marchmont wishes me to stay. It 
suits me to stay. What does it matter what people say of me? What 
do I care for any one’s opinion—now ?” 

“ Olivia,” cried the young man, “ are you mad ?” 

“ Perhaps I am,” she answered coldly. 

“Why is it that you shut yourself from the sympathy of those who 
have a right to care for you? What is the mystery of your life ?” 

His cousin laughed bitterly. 

“ Would you like to know, Edward Arundel?” she said. “ You shall 
know, perhaps, some day. You have despised me all my life; you will 
despise me more and more then.” 

They had reached Paul Marchmont’s painting-room by this’ time. 
Olivia opened the door and walked in, followed by Edward. Paul was 
not there. There was a picture covered with a green-baize upon the 
easel, and the artist’s hat stood upon the table amidst the litter of brushes 
and palettes; but the room was empty. The door at the top of the 
stone-steps leading to the pavilion was ajar. 

“Have you any thing more to say to me?” Olivia asked, turning 
upon her cousin as if she would have demanded why he had followed 
her. 

“Only this: I want to know your determination; whether you will 
be advised by me—and by your father,—I saw my uncle Hubert this 
morning, and his opinion exactly coincides with mine,—or whether you 
mean obstinately to take your own course in defiance of every body ?” 

“T do,” Olivia answered. “I shall take my own course. I defy 
every body. I have not been gifted with the power of winning people's 
affection. Other women possess that power, and trifle with it, and turn 
it to bad account. I have prayed, Edward Arundel,—yes, I have prayed 
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upon my knees to the God who made me, that He would give me some 
poor measure of that gift which Nature has lavished upon other women ; 
but He would not hear me, He would not hear me! I was not made 
to be loved. Why, then, should I make myself a slave for the sake 
of winning people's esteem? If they have despised me, I can despise 
them.” 

“Who has despised you, Olivia?’ Edward asked, perplexed by his 
cousin’s manner. 

“You Have!” she cried, with flashing eyes; “you have! From 
first to last—from first to last!’ She turned away from him impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Go,” she said; “ why should we keep up a mockery of friend- 
liness and cousinship? We are nothing to each other.” 

Edward walked towards the door; but he paused upon the threshold, 
with his hat in his hand, undecided as to what he ought to do. 

As he stood thus, perplexed and irresolute, a cry, the feeble cry of a 
child, sounded within the pavilion. 

The young man started, and looked at his cousin. Even in the dusk 
he could see that her face had suddenly grown livid. 

“There is a child in that place,” he said, pointing to the door at the 
top of the steps. 

The cry was repeated as he spoke,—the low, complaining wail of a 
child. There was no other voice to be heard,—no mother’s voice sooth- 
ing a helpless little one. The cry of the child was followed by a dead 
silence. 

“There is a child in that pavilion,” Edward Arundel repeated. 

“There is,” Olivia answered. 

“Whose child ?” 

“What does it matter to you ?” 

“ Whose child ?” 

“T cannot tell you, Edward Arundel.” 

The soldier strode towards the steps, but before he could reach them 
Olivia flung herself across his pathway. 

“T will see whose child is hidden in that place,” he said. “ Scandal- 
ous things have been said of you, Olivia. I will know the reason of your 
visits to this place.” 

She clung about his knees, and hindered him from moving; half- 
kneeling, half-crouching on the lowest of the stone-steps, she blocked his 
pathway, and prevented him from reaching the door of the pavilion. It 
had been ajar a few minutes ago; it was shut now. But Edward had 
not noticed this. 

‘No, no, no!” shrieked Olivia; “you shall trample me to death be- 
fore you enter that place. You shall walk over my corpse before you 
pass over that threshold.” 

The young man struggled with her for a few moments; then he sud- 
denly flung her from him; not violently, but with a contemptuous ges- 
ture. 
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“You are a wicked woman, Olivia Marchmont,” he said; “and it 
matters very little to me what you do, or what becomes of you. I know 
now the secret of the mystery between you and Paul Marchmont. I can 
guess your motive for perpetually haunting this place.” 

He left the solitary building by the river, and walked slowly back 
through the wood. 

His mind—predisposed to think ill of Olivia by the dark rumours he 
had heard through his servant, and which had had a certain amount of 
influence upon him, as all scandals have, however baseless—could imagine 
only one solution to the mystery of a child’s presence in the lonely build- 
ing by the river. Outraged and indignant at the discovery he had made, 
he turned his back upon Marchmont Towers. 

‘¢T will stay in this hateful place no longer,” he thought, as he went 
back to his solitary home; “ but before I leave Lincolnshire the whole 
county shall know what I think of Paul Marchmont.” 











On hiching up One's Heels. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


By no means the least true or the least worldly-wise among the shrewd, 
‘cute, and quaint sayings of Sam Slick do I find the remark, “ When the 
harness is off, a critter likes to kick up his heels.” I can fancy Mr. Slick 
saying the words, and as I read them I recall the personal presence of their 
writer: a hard-faced,* Scotch-looking gentleman, with white hair and 
weather-beaten cheeks; a man who might have been captain of a Scotch 
merchant-vessel, bound from Aberdeen out, save for his eye—and in that 
eye there was a twinkle which, had he had nautical anxieties, would long’ 
since have been put out. It was on a nautical occasion I first saw him— 
on a trial-trip of one of the grand fleet of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company; a delicious outing given by the directors to their friends, 
when you have two days’ blessed rest from toil and the troubles of every- 
day life, and are carried round the coast of this lovely England of ours 
in a floating palace filled with every comfort, and with edibles and pota- 
bles of the most delicious character. On the occasion of which I speak, 
it became known, shortly after leaving Southampton, that we had Sam 
Slick on board, and every body looked out for the illustrious stranger, 
and listened to what he said—which was principally to the effect that it 
was very hot, that he wanted his dinner, that he’d take a light for his 
cigar, and so on. The tourists consisted, for the most part, of share- 
holders, engineers, people interested in the Company, and the proprietors 
of the ship—and they did not understand this at all. They expected that 
out of Sam Slick’s mouth—as out of the mouth of the girl in the fairy 
story—would fall nothing but rubies and diamonds of wit; and from 
their privately-expressed opinion I began to perceive that they thought our 
eminent guest was a humbug. I, who have for some years been aware 
of the fact that the conversation of literary men is, as a rule, common- 
place enough, and that they reserve their best thoughts for the dignity 
of print, was not so much astonished, and indeed my surprise was most 
aroused by hearing him waste one very good thing on the gaping crowd. 
We had steamed into Portland Bay, where we were to lay-to for the night, 
and close by us loomed the great black gaunt hull of the Great Eastern 
steamer, then fitting for her first voyage. Of course we all crowded to 
the bulwarks to look at her, and amongst others came Sam Slick. “Well, 
Judge,” said a perking little stockbroker, after a few minutes, “what do 
you think she looks like?” Looks like?” said Mr. Slick; “wal, she 
looks to me like a dirty iceberg!” 

This, however, is par parenthése ; ; it struck me, when I read the 
observation about kicking up one’s heels, that it would afford the text for 
a light gossipy sermon, and that there were two or three significations 
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which the phrase would bear. And first of these, naturally enough at this 
period, when the tremendous heat suggests flight from Town, and plung- 
ing into woodland recesses,—bosky, umbrageous retreats,—or lying 
supine on windy headlands or broad sands, by which the tumbling sea 
ever keeps up its hoarse, monotonous, unceasing, never-varying grum- 
ble,—first of these is its signification of relaxation. ‘ When the harness 
is off,” says Sam Slick: it is of no good without that,—and by that we 
understand every fraction of the harness taken off, and hung up in the 
harness-room until next required. The collar left on may chafe and 
rub; the traces left dangling will swing against our heels as we move, 
and remind us that we have been in harness before, and shall be soon 
again; the bit will gall us sorely, and prevent our mastication of those | 
sweet tares or that soft grass which we have given us as a treat, in place 
of our ordinary dry oats. But every scrap of the harness must be taken 
off, and the iron shoes must be removed, else we shall not enjoy the 
roftness of the turf on which we roll, and the fresh cool feeling of the 
grass to our poor jaded hoofs, during the month or six weeks which we 
are turned into the paddock to kick up our heels. I have sometimes 
gone out of Town with a portion of my harness still about me—a bag full 
of books to review, or the first fifty sheets of that famous novel to be 
extended to five hundred ere I returned, or a couple of papers to be 
written under the special influence of the quiet and the rest; and I 
always have found that, until I have locked up my desk and given a 
firm and binding pledge to certain members of my family that I would 
make no further attempt to work, it has been absolutely impossible for 
me to kick up my heels in a properly free and independent manner. 

So, granted that thorough freedom from business and quietude of 
mind is necessary for relaxation, the question next comes, where are we 
to disport ourselves? ‘Time was when I used to think that for this pur- 
pose there was no place like the Continent. The mere fact of the change 
of language, customs, costumes, and life, in itself proclaimed to you that 
you were holiday-making;; the first dinner off the thick white earthenware, 
the first night in the spring-bed, the first morning with its lack of bath 
and its generally scrimped. and inconvenient toilet-arrangements, showed 
an abnormal state. It is that lust-mentioned business which I think ope- 
rates strongly against our Channel-crossing as we advance towards middle 
life, when that great secret-—Comfort—becomes an essential to our hap- 
piness. Allez toujours, la jeunesse! away with you, youth! member of 
the Alpine Club, ready to spend dreary days and nights in flea-harbour- 
ing, dirty, wretchedly-provisioned, stinking Swiss inns, for the sake of 
perilling your life and straining your limbs over hitherto untrodden ice- 
fields! romantic tourist, full of Italy, so cool and pleasant and shady in 
August and September! Away with you, age! worn-out, liver-ridden age! 
to be intestinally cleansed with German waters, and to renew the London 
life amongst the London people, mixed with Count Escroc and Madame 
Von Demirepp, amongst the pastoral scenes of the Black Forest and under 
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the paternal superintendence of M. Benazét! Go on, extremes, and prosper. 
But middle age has not the enthusiasm of the one nor the necessities of 
the other, and wants its comforts—specially when in the Paterfamilias 
state. And to all such so conditioned, and haply thinking of a Conti- 
nental trip this autumn, let me commend that unpretending sixpenny 
pamphlet which I have recently come across, published by Ridgway in 
Piccadilly, and called “ Continental Excursions. Cautions for the first 
tour, on the annoyances, shortcomings, indecencies, and impositions inci- 
dental to foreign travel: addressed to husbands, fathers, brothers, and 
all gentlemen going with female relatives on the Continent. By Viator 
Verax.” It has been said that these are squeamish days, and that few 
are found willing to call a spade by its proper name, some softening it 
into a “spud,” while others show an irresistible leaning to the generic 
term of “agricultural implement ;’ but Viator Verax, whoever he may 
be, has no such periphrastic inclination, but calls not merely spades but 
every thing else by their familiar designation. It is seldom indeed 
nowadays that we hear such plain speaking. He goes seriatim and 
in detail into all the annoyances, indecencies, &c., and concludes his 
little book with the following brief and honest remarks : 

“T incline to believe that sufficient evidence has been adduced in the 
foregoing pages to convince any father, husband, brother, or other re- 
lative, or male connexion, or friend, about to take charge of ladies, for 
whose comforts and enjoyments they are naturally concerned and solici- 
tous, that much, very much, is to be provided for and considered on the 
eve of a trip to the Continent. I make no concessions to affectation and 
squeamishness; I contemn all prejudice and illiberal bias, all senseless 
pride and pretentiousness, of which the English travellers for nearly half 
a century have but in too many instances exhibited most ridiculous and 
derogatory examples,—the ebullition, perhaps, of a national failing; but 
to the many, the thousands, it may be said, who go forth from among 
us—from the home of ‘health, competence, and peace’—of comforts, 
proprieties, decency and refinement, purity and self-respect—to encounter 
and endure harshness, to shudder at unlooked-for outrages on commonest 
delicacy, and to exchange the substantial, salutary, and ample diet of 
‘good old English fare’ for the ‘airy nothings’ of cookery that sets off 
bad meat with high-sounding names, as the jingle of rhyme is oft em- 
ployed to set off bad matter,—to those, I say, these hints and warnings 
are given; for he who is aware of the disagreeables that lie before him 
will not be subject to painful surprises; and all annoyances become com- 
paratively insignificant when a man has been instructed how to meet 
them. Such foreknowledge and preparedness contribute in no light 
degree to that grand and happiest essential of pleasure-excursions—the 
spirit of cheerful endurance and good-humour, which, like genuine faith, 
may remove mountains, instead of making them out of the mole-hills of 
transient and petty inconveniences. With such qualifications for travel, 
the most inexperienced may proceed on their way abroad rejoicing; 
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without it, their health, wealth, and happiness would be best consulted 
by remaining contentedly at home.” 

The idea of the Continent haply abandoned, turn we, then, to the 
English seaboard, and running round it on the map, commence a career 
of vacillating misery which by experience? I know too well. At a 
fashionable watering-place the idea of kicking up one’s heels in a tho- 
roughly lazy and profitable manner would be absurd.’ You must dress, 
you must do certain things at certain hours, you must never leave off 
that wretched harness of conventional absurdity which binds us to our 
London life. So Brighton the glaring, Scarborough the home of provincial 
snobbery, Llandudno the afar-off,! Dover" the military, Deal the fishy, 
Folkestone the mere landing-place and starting-point, Herne Bay the 
desolate, are out of the question; Teignmouth and Torquay are too hot ; 
Tenby is lovely, but too far for Paterfamilias to travel with the children; 
Ramsgate and Margate jolly, vulgar, and noisy ; Worthing and Bognor 
dull, without being quiet and picturesque. Where, then? I think J 
know the very place, and I will try to describe it. 

Not to the elderly lounger, who, when he leaves Town, requires even 
pavement for his gouty feet, calm breezes for his incipient asthma, a 
clever coiffewr to attend to the exigencies of his wig, warm baths to sim- 
mer up whatever of life remains in his aged body, a laudable cuisine to 
pamper his palled appetite, and pleasant society of his own standing to 
discuss those little bits of salient gossip on which he lives,—not to the 
youthful lounger, for whom are trim yachts, long piers with the German 
band at 7 p.m., caracolling steeds, Hudson’s regalias, flashing eyes, round 
hats, neat oxklen, saucy little rough jackets, wavy hair, and all those 
other feminine attributes which Mr. Leech so admirably depicts,—not to 
the invalid, to whom rooms of a mean temperature, general care, nursing, 
and attention are essential,—not to the keen shot, or the patient fly- 
fisher,—would my fishing-village hold out the slightest inducement for 
a visit. But to me, who am London-ridden and work-sodden, to whom 
the real meaning of a holiday is not only the cessation of ordinary labour, 
but a complete and thorough change in the manner of living; to whom a 
month’s vacation is not merely abstinence from pen and ink, but the 
foundation of health and strength, which is to last me ‘during the next 
eleven months’ toil,—to me this village is the beau ideal of a sojourning 
place. 

It is something to be twenty miles beyond the reach of railway; it is 
something to be for a short time a denizen of a place where gas is un- 
known, where there are but half a dozen shops, no bathing-machines, no 
esplanade, no pavement, no harpies to worry you to buy sand-and-shell 
preparations as you lie on the beach, no lawyer, no doctor, and only half 
a clergyman,—for we share one curate with the neighbouring village. 
The name of my haunt wild horses should not drag from me; for if it 
were disseminated through the medium’of these pages, the locust-tribe 
of tourists would, in all probability, come sweeping down upon it next 
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autumn, and the charm and freshness of the picturesque little place would 
be gone for ever. I know them, these tourists! artists on the look-out 
for new subjects, all beard and sketching-easel and white umbrella ; Jit¢é- 
rateurs in search of character, or some unhackneyed spot in which to lay 
the scene of their new novel; sucking barristers, who, during the Long 
Vacation, have bid “ good-by to the bar and its moaning” (as Kingsley 
has it), and are endeavouring to recover from their severe legal studies 
of heated dancing-rooms, broiled bones, and comic songs, in some cheap 
and sequestered nook. The nearest hint that I will give of its where- 
abouts is that it lies down on the coast of South Devon, and in a little bay 
contained in an enormous bay, of which Lulworth Cliffs and Start Point 
form the extremities. Here a landscape-painter would find good subjects 
for his pencil; for scenery of the most picturesque and most thoroughly 
English nature abounds in the neighbourhood. After leaving the rail- 
Wway-station you drive for twenty miles over an apparently never-ending 
succession of hills, bordered on either side by high hedges luxuriant in 
wild-flowers and blackberries, and bordering fields of a brilliant verdure 
unknown but in Devonshire and Ireland. About half-way you perceive, 
nestling down in a valley, a little town, within a few years a mere fishing- 
village, like our own, but now, under building influences and county pa- 
tronage, arrogating to itself the title of watering-place, and strong in its 
possession of a pier running out into the sea, an hotel, baths, and an 
esplanade. Proceeding several miles, and receiving, in reply to your 
inquiries as to where the object of your search may be situated, a respect- 
ful salutation, and the words, “I du’low, ’tis just down heer,” you begin 
_ to grow anxious at perceiving no signs of human habitation, and are 
about to give up your journey in despair, when, after reaching the sum- 
mit of a hill little less steep than the side of a house, you perceive the 
thatched roofs of our village nestling in the valley below you. The 
houses, which are of fabulous antiquity, have all thatched roofs, little 
windows, and low ceilings; in them live families dating from the Great 
Plague (the Hegira of our village, which suffered severely from the 
pestilence), generation succeeding generation, and house, boat, and nets 
descending from father to son with as great a regularity as entailed pro- 
perty among people better born. We boast of but one narrow street, slop- 
ing down towards the sea, through which runs a brawling stream, with 
huge stepping-stones laid across it to give access to the cottages; and it 
discharges itself over a pretty little waterfall close by the Coast-Guard 
station on to the beach. At this Coast-Guard station—a white, bar- 
racky-looking building on the edge of the cliff, with a flagstaff in 
front of it, and a few weather-beaten looking preventives lounging about 
—dwells the lieutenant commanding, who, from position and education, 
is emphatically the man of the place—a kind-hearted, simple-minded, 
garrulous old man, full of wondrous stories of former doings in the ser- 
vice; for in bygone days our village bore any thing but a respectable 
character, and was the most notorious smuggling place on the coast. 


* 
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All this, however, is long since past; and now those neat little smacks 
which you may see lying on our beach, surrounded by their litter of oars, 
masts, square-cut trimmed sails, lobster-pots, &c., are never used for any 
thing but the most legitimate deep-sea fishing. Away in them go at an 
early hour in the morning our entire male population, and late in the 
afternoon it is a pleasant pastime to lie lazily on the tall cliff overhanging 
the little harbour, and watch the tiny craft, with the sunlight on the tan 
sails giving them quite a Mediterranean effect, come bounding over the 
bay. We are so primitive that we actually have no windlass, no capstan, 
among us; so that when the smacks, which come broadside on, are 
grounded on the beach, all the available pulling and hauling force sits 
down in a line behind each other, and, with a cheery “‘ Yo-ho” song, by 
sheer manual strength drags the boat out of tide-reach. With their 
customers, however, the fishers have no direct dealing ; there is here, as 
in all other places, a class of middle-men, who profit by #e innocence of 
the fish-catchers and the carelessness of the fish-purchasers, and make 
their market out of each. No sooner is the cargo landed than these 
harpies, who are principally old women, are on the spot; the fish are at 
once sold by auction (and as the purchasers, like Jews at a London sale- 
room, never bid against each other, they go ridiculously cheap), and the 
middle-men, loading their little cart, their donkey-pannier, or their hand- 
basket, as the case may be, start off to supply the neighbouring villages 
and the country-seats which are within a reasonable distance. The 
women of the village, old and young, pass all that portion of their lives 
which is not spent in fish-curing and boiling in the manufacture of lace ; 
indeed, I am given to understand that nearly all the lace commonly 
called “‘ Honiton” is made here, and that our lasses had the credit of 
turning out her Majesty’s wedding-dress. Contingent upon this calling 
must be, I should imagine, a vast consumption of tea; at all events, you 
can hit upon no time of the day at which the teapot is absent from our 
hobs. The women drink tea with every meal; and perhaps they are 
right, for it is the best potation in the place. I cannot say, with Mrs. 
Prig, “the drinks is all good ;” worse and thinner beer, more stomachi- 
aching, teeth-setting, tongue-roughing cider, it has never been my bad 
lot to come across. There is, to be sure, some very tolerable rum; but 
rum is not a spirit which many of our London stomachs will tolerate 
without rebellion. 

How to pass your time? Well, follow my example, and let it pass 
itself. There is nothing, I am thankful to say, which “we ought to do,” 
show-places to see, people to visit, stated hours to walk out, and special 
places to walk in. If you are a swimmer, you shall find a splendid 
tumbling sea, with thirty feet water, within two strides of the beach, 
whence you plunge; if you are what the knowing ones call “ nuts” on 
your walking, there are cliffs to try your wind, and hills to prove the 
mettle of your legs; if you are a botanist, lovelier wild flowers than 
adorn our lanes and hedges never grew; a naturalist, and you shall 
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exercise your ingenuity in classifying the tailless stoats, weasels, and 
field-rats which scuttle constantly across your path. The conchologist 
may shell out all day on the beach (he will have no chance of performing 
the feat in the slang sense of the word, as there are no shops in which to 
spend his money); the student of character may learn much in his com- 
munication with the kindly-hearted boatmen; and the bookworm can 
make the acquaintance of an old lady, the widow of a naval officer, who 
possesses Thaddeus of Warsaw, Pamela, The Mysteries of Udolpho, and 
other recent publications. 

Only let him be prepared to rough it,—to wear a shooting-jacket, a 
wide-awake, and hobnailed boots,—to smoke a short pipe, and to give 
and take with the rough good-humour of the district,—and the toil-worn 
Londoner will be certain to pass a pleasant hcliday in my fishing-village. 

The phrase “ kicking up one’s heels” has also another sense, viz. that 
of freedom from conventional restraint, of Jaissez-aller ways and manners ; 
and in this, as it appears to me, the present age has made vast progress. 
I do not propose to compare these days with the starch-and-buckram 
period of the generation before us, when sons addressed their fathers as 
“Sir,” and combined the appearance of Joseph Surface in the family 
circle with the morals of Corinthian Tom as soon as they were out of 
the paternal sight; when daughters, painfully prim and precise in so- 
ciety, solaced their leisure hours with such literature as that which Miss 
Lydia Languish sends for to the circulating library, and gave secret 
interviews to any adventurer with a dashing presence and a well-cut 
coat. It will be sufficient for our purpose to look back for fifteen years, 
to note the difference between that time and the present Take the 
mere items of dress and appearance, for instance. General Razor ruled 
in those days; and, with the exception of the regulation mutton-chop 
whisker, our faces were as bare as our hands. No matter how cold the 
weather or how tender the skin, the daily excoriation had to be under- 
gone; and, unless a man was a dragoon or a foreigner, the possession 
of a moustache (called then “a pair of moustachios”) caused him to be 
considered either dirty or dissolute, it being perfectly established, in the 
minds of all respectable and well-constituted persons, that dark and 
deadly crime always lurked beneath facial hair. Rasping the smarting 
shaven surface, and rubbing against the bristles of the mutton-chop, rose 
a pair of enormous tracts of starched linen, cut into keen points, and with 
an edge like a carving-knife: these sprung from a heap of silk or satin 
which swathed the throat, and which was made unnaturally rigid by the 
insertion of a piece of manufactured bristles called a “stiffener,” the 
whole effect of which was to check breathing and induce strangulation. 
In coats and waistcoats we have not made much improvement, save by 
the reduction of the collar, and the annihilation of the notion that no 
gentleman could exist without a tight waist; but we gained a decided 
step in the abolition of straps and Wellington boots. That struggle with 
the boot-hooks which used to bring us to the verge of apoplexy; that 
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weary buttoning and unbuttoning of straps; that dirtying of fingers and 
grinding of heels into boot-jacks,—are all happily unknown to the present 
rising generation, who kick up their heels in loose clothes and elastic-sided 
ankle-boots, and whose nascent beards have free scope for growth over the 
turned-down collar. 

Then, as to manners. In those days of which I speak, to be in the 
smallest degree easy or comfortable was almost a crime. How solemnly 
we young men walked up and down the Ladies’ Mile arm-in-arm, never 
relaxing a muscle of our faces, and bowing to our friends in the stiffest- 
necked fashion! I recollect Bontemps, who was the glass of fashion at 
the Draft and Docket Office, who belonged to a swell club, and used to 
cover the looking-glass of his little lodgings in Park Street with “A 
Home” cards from titled people,—I recollect Bontemps telling me that 
Sylvester, another of our men, was “ofa bad stamp,” because he laughed 
in public. Poor Sylvester never laughed so heartily in those days as I 
have done since when I have thought of this twopenny snobbery! Those 
were the days of heavy mail-phaetons and swinging cabriolets and birds’- 
eye chokers, and whiskers curled round with the “ bostrukizon,” a curl- 
ing-iron with a com) which receded on the pressure of a spring. Count 
d’Orsay had gone to Paris; but the men of his stamp yet remained, lead- 
ing the fashion very solemnly, and we their imitators followed them 
in an exaggerated and consequently more solemn manner. To “ kick 
up one’s heeis,” to show the smallest tendency to be natural or pleasant, 
would have been to have been lost for ever. I seldom walk in the Park 
now; but when I do, I see people lounging on chairs, and lolling about, in 
a way that we should not have dreamed of; and the other day I saw a 
Duke, who owns a Scotch county and miles of English land, sitting on 
the rails, with his hat at the back of his head, his hands plunged in the 
pockets of his shooting -jacket, kicking up his heels after a fashion 
which altogether plainly said, “ Every body knows me, and knows that 
I’m so rich and such a swell that I may do as I like.” And so he may 
now; but I should have liked to see him try that style fifteen years ago, 
when the Coventry Club was the stronghold of swelldom. 

Then, again, smoking. To smoke a cigar after breakfast, and as 
many as you pleased after dinner, was perfectly “correct ;” but to be 
seen at any other time in the streets with a cigar in your mouth was 
a proof of direct snobbishness. Mr. Leech always put cigars into the 
mouths of his little gents when he depicted them aping their betters, 
and frequently introduced elegant women turning away in disgust from 
the smoke. Who hesitates now to smoke when and where he pleasés? 
To the little clerks serving the lawyers and bankers, the imitation-meer- 
schaum or brier-root pipe is as much a necessity as the blue bag or the 
chain-attached bill-book. Out of the mouths of Dundreary and his con- 
freres stick cigars, like bowsprits, in whatever society they may happen to 
be. Nay, did I not with my own eyes see H.R.H. the P. of W. smok- 
ing in the hitherto unsullied precincts of the Zoological Gardens ; and 
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did I not meet that very hard-worked young gentleman on another 
occasion, when he had fled from presentations, and addresses, and free- 
doms, and gold boxes, and openings, and foundation-stone-layings, and 
all the horrors which he has had to undergo, and was he not then re- 
clining in an open carriage on Putney Heath, with a cigar between his 
lips, and his wife by his side? And did he not look utterly independent 
of, not to say untouched by, the indignant remonstrance against the 
baneful practice of smoking which the Times newspaper had hurled at 
him a few mornings before? 

I do not mean to say that in this, as in perhaps a few other practices, 
we do not kick up our heels a little too high. In the House of Com- 
mons, for instance, when one gentleman says that another gentleman is 
drunk, and the other gentleman retorts that the first gentleman is mad ; 
in “another place,” where two elderly gentlemen, septuagenarian Peers of 
the realm, squabble as to whether one is laughing at, and “ making game 
of,” the other’s remarks. In the cross-examination of witnesses, lawyers 
very frequently kick their heels up a great deal too high; and Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart has let us see that even the judicial petticoats cannot 
control an asinine tendency to malicious flinging-out. How your fashion- 
able people kick up their heels, we can learn from the advertisement 
columns of the newspapers, where we find ourselves promised jigs from 
ladies of title, and amateur circus hobby-riding from scions of the peer- 
age; and we can see how military men delight to kick up their heels, 


from Cardigan and Calthorp, and Dickson and Wilton, and from Colonel 
Crawley, who—probably from the heat of India—indulged in a very 
peculiar saltation. 

As Mr. Slick remarks, “ when the harness is off, a critter likes to 
fling up his heels ;” but the critter has several ways of doing it, and one 
should be careful of going near him when he is in the act. 





Medmenham Abbey :. 


A THAMES LYRIC. 


“As we leave Henley, voyaging downwards, we pass Medmenham Abbey, where 
an order of modern Franciscans, founded by Lord le Despencer, held high revelry 
about a century ago. Their motto was Fay ce que voudras. Of their doings we 
dare say nothing in this decorous age.”— Towns on the Thames, in Temrie Bar. 


TurouGH meadow and lane, through beechen copse, 
Where in golden threads the sunlight drops, 

By sloping fields of the full green wheat, 

We walk to the river in July’s heat. 

We cross the ferry, and see the strange 

Old ruin that now is a farmer’s grange— 

Which the monks of Woburn long ago 

Built where Thames has a lucid flow. 


Fay ce que voudras! over the door 

Was not writ by the monks of yore: 

The mad Despencer, wild and free— 

No poverty-ruled Cistercian he— 

Turbulent Wilkes, and Churchill, whose rhyme 


Savagely lashed the sordid time ; 
Such were the monks, not over good, 
Who in these quaint cloisters did as they would. 


Fay ce que voudras, maiden sweet ! 

What willest thou in the noontide heat ? 

A boat, and to drop with the current down, 
Crushing the lilies, to Marlow town: 

Cool will the air on the river be, 

And loving brown eyes will gaze on me, 

As the beechwoods droop to the sinuous shore, 
And Thames is stirred by a lazy oar. 


Fay ce que voudras, lady mine ! 
So, under the sunset sky divine, 
When the glowworm is glimmering, softly bright, 
And the nightingale’s rapture charms the night, 
When beneath Bisham woods we float, 
Where Shelley rhymed in his wandering boat, 
A song of his on thy lips shall dwell, 
Maiden sweet, whom I love so well! 
Mortimer COLLINS. 
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Humphrey Grainger’s Losses. 


I sat, as desolate as Marius among the ruins of Carthage, in the parlour 
of a Liverpool hotel, surrounded by a chaotic pile of luggage, which had 
been landed with myself the evening before from the Australian steamer, 
after a tempestuous voyage of four months. I was an utter stranger in 
England, without any known friend ; and very miserable had been the 
anxious, sleepless night, and the dreary loneliness of the day, now the 
familiar circle of my fellow-voyagers was broken up. Without resting, 
I was taking counsel with myself, and forming impracticable plans, until 
at last the weariness and melancholy of my situation overpowered me, 
and I fell asleep in the uncomfortable easy-chair before the fire. Still 
dreaming of the splash of the waves, and the ceaseless throb of the en- 
gine, as they had rung in my ears during the last few months, I mingled 
them with the indistinct sound of a door opening, and a man’s tread 
across the floor, or deck as it seemed to me, and then a muffled, subdued 
voice exclaiming, “Is this the widow ?” 

My eyes opened widely at once, and met a very grave and pitying 
gaze, that was fixed upon me with something of the regard ofa shepherd 
looking down upon a stray lamb. A tall, strong, largely-built figure, and 
a face of massive and marked features, leaned over me, filling the whole 
scope of my vision with a powerful breadth and height, which gave me 
just the pleasant sense of strength and protection I needed at the moment. 
He turned away instantly, and energetically stripped off his rough over- 
coat, handing it to the landlady who accompanied him with an air o. 
amiable concession. 

“Be so good as to take it away,” he said. “I had no idea she was 
such a little, young creature as this.” 

He appeared considerably smaller and smoother, but still colossal to 
me as I stood before him, having risen to my feet by this time. With a 
gentle hesitation, as if fearful of touching me too roughly, he took my 
hand in his own, and patted it softly with two fingers, repeating, in the 
same subdued tone, 

* Not Harry’s widow ?” 

“Qh, yes!” I cried, bursting into passionate tears, and leaning my 
head against his great arm. “Oh, it was so hard! He died before we 
had been on board three weeks, and they buried him in the sea. I’ve 
been all alone ever since ; and I have no friends here.” 

“Poor thing! poor little child!” he said, stroking the hair from my 
burning forehead. “Don’t give way, my dear. I am your cousin,— 
poor Harry’s cousin,—Humphrey Grainger; and of course I am your 
friend. There, sit down on the sofa, and tell me all about it when you 
are calm.” 

It was a long time before I was calm, for the tears welled to my 
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eyes again and again after I thought I had mastered them; but he 
sat quietly beside me, speaking now and then in a hearty, genial tone, 
and in no way betraying any impatience to bring my hysterical weeping 
to an end. 

“ Now, then, my dear,” he said, when at length I only sobbed at in- 
tervals, “first of all let me tell you I received Captain Thompson’s letter 
about you this morning, and I started down to Liverpool at once to fetch 
you home. I did not wait for my sister Eliza to accompany me, as, 
under the circumstances, I considered speed to be the essential thing. 
My’ dear girl, do you know that we had no idea that poor Harry was 
married ” 

“We were only married a week before we sailed,” I answered. “I 
will tell you how it all happened, Mr. Grainger; it was such an unforeseen 
event. My brother is a lawyer in Sydney ; and when Harry went to 
his office on business, William invited him to stay a few weeks at our 
house, he was so ill. I was very, very sorry for him. It made my 
heart ache to see him so suffering and feeble, and in a strange land 
among strangers; so I did all I could to nurse and comfort him. We 
went on in that way till his business was ended, and he came to say 
‘Good by’ to me, and tell me he had taken a passage home in this 
steamer. He cried dreadfully, Mr. Grainger,—like a child ; and he said 
he was so afraid of going this long voyage alone among rough seamen ; 
and perhaps he should die, with no one near him that cared about him. 
I don’t remember exactly what I said; but he understood that I was 
willing to go with him, if I could be a comfort and help to him.” 

“ But he did not marry you for that!” exclaimed Mr. Grainger. 

“ He was really very fond of me as well,” I continued. “ But, oh, 
you cannot imagine how afraid he was of dying alone; and the voyage 
was so very long. So when he asked me if I would be his wife, I told 
him I loved him very much, and I was very sorry for him.” 

“ But what did your brother say to it, my poor child ?” he inquired. 

_ “Girls of my age in the colony don’t ask their brothers,” I replied. 
“We were married quietly in a chapel in Sydney, and told William 
afterwards. But somehow I never believed he would surely die after 
we were married; he was so young, and I had never seen any one die. 
I thought he was getting better, he was so cheerful and happy. And, 
oh, he died one evening on deck, while we were watching the sun go 
down; and I sat very quietly by him, only thinking he was asleep, till 
the captain came up and said he was dead.” 

There was a very perceptible frown upon the grave face to which I 
lifted my tearful eyes, quickly followed by an expression of profound 
pity as he met my appealing glance. I went on to tell him how bitterly 
I had found out my folly and self-will in marrying without my brother's 
knowledge; and how afraid I was of being a trouble to him and his 
sister until I could write home, and hear again from William, unless he 
decided it would be best to send me back by the next steamer; but I 
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shrank from the thought of a second long voyage, with the ceaseless 
dirge of the waves where my husband was buried following me month 
after month. Mr. Grainger listened to me without interruption, and 
then said, in a few consoling, friendly sentences, that he should consider 
himself my guardian until he could hear from my brother in Sydney, 
and that to-morrow I should return with him to the home which had 
been Harry’s. 

When I had left Sydney, the railway to Paramatta was only just 
begun, and my first journey by rail was from Liverpool to Sherwood ; 
but I could see nothing of the seventy miles of British ground we tra- 
versed so swiftly, for the carriage-windows were opaque with frost. 
Though it was scarcely noon, Mr. Grainger and two other gentlemen 
who were our fellow-passengers, after looking at their newspapers for a 
few miles, apparently resigned themselves to a profound slumber, and 
continued in it, with but brief intervals of wakefulness, until we reached 
the little country station where we left the train. We were immediately 
surrounded by a band of servile officials, whose obsequiousness was as 
strange to me as every thing else had been since I had left the steamer ; 
but Mr. Grainger hurried me away impetuously, and lifted me into a 
dog-cart which was in waiting for us at the gate, where I stayed while 
he gave his servant directions about my cart-load of luggage. 

“T never saw snow like this before,” I said, when he came to fasten 
the apron at my side, and fold round me the rugs which had been sent 
for our protection from the severe climate. “It snowed in Sydney the 
year I was born; but of course I don’t remember that.” 

“ By George, I never thought of that!” exclaimed Mr. Grainger, re- 
garding me with an air of surprise, while he tore off his rough over-coat 
impatiently. ‘Here, stand up, Mrs. Grainger; let me button this right 
round you, or you will be frozen to death before we get home. It will . 
be a sorry welcome to Sherwood.” 

We drove through a white wilderness, sparkling and soundless, save 
for the dull beat of the horse’s hoofs upon the snow, and the shrill chirping 
of little birds in the hedges. It was a magic scene to me. The sky was 
cloudless, of a pale, bright blue, and there was no colour in all the snow- 
covered landscape, except a very faint and scarcely preceptible tinge of a 
golden-pinkish hue, just visible in the shadows of the masses of pure white. 
Under the hedge-rows were huge drifts, twisted and coiled into a thou- 
sand fantastic shapes; and every branch of the leafless trees we passed 
beneath was blanched and wreathed with a delicate fret-work of frost. It 
was already sunset, though scarcely four o’clock, and the pinkish shadows 
were deepening into purple under the level rays of the sun, when Mr. 
Grainger, who had been very silent all the way, turned his horse from the 
turnpike-road, and drove through a small park to the. entrance of Sher- 
wood Manor. It was an old-fashioned country-house, of no architectural 

pretensions, built of red stone, and pointed with gables and casements 
Painted black. But relieved as I was at its homeliness, I was sorry to 
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have to alight, though I was half numbed with cold, so nervous and ap- 
prehensive had I grown‘at the thought of meeting Miss Grainger. I was 
conscious that I could more easily propitiate and please a man than a wo- 
man; and to Mr. Grainger I had already grown accustomed, and he did 
not appear so very unlike the settlers who came down from their stations 
in the bush to my brother’s house inSydney. But I was greatly afraid of 
coming into the presence of an English lady, whose traditionary grandeur 
and refinement had been the topic of my mother’s nursery-tales. I re- 
membered them all, as Mr. Grainger carried me, benumbed and wrapped 
up as I was, from the dog-cart into the large hall, in the centre of which 
he sat me down, and stood off a pace or two, to scrutinise me as a 
curiosity. ; 

We were’ approached by a middle-aged woman, somewhat stately in 
her deportment, but motherly enough to make me feel. a sudden hope 
that this was my hostess. Mr. Grainger, however, looked round him 
with an air of dissatisfaction, and speaking in a short, sharp tone, in- 
quired, 

“Where is Miss Grainger, Parrot ?” 

“Tn the drawing-room, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Pooh ! nonsense !” he exclaimed. “ Just help Mrs. Grainger off with 
some of those things; and we will go to,her at once, if the mountain 
won't come to Mahomet!” 

“Sir, Miss Yardley is there,” said Parrot significantly. 

He checked his impatience in a moment, casting a hasty but criticis- 
ing glance over his own travel-worn aspect, and my dishevelled, wearied 
appearance ; and coming to Parrot’s assistance, he helped to unshell me 
from the multitude of wrappings in which I was mantled, and presented 
me in all my diminutiveness and childishness to Parrot’s wondering eyes. 
“ Not Mr. Harry’s widow !” she ejaculated involuntarily, as her mas- 

ter had done before her. 

Mr. Grainger nodded a silent affirmation, and bade her attend me in 
my room; which she did in a gentle and tender manner, though I caught 
her now and then fixing on me a very puzzled and bewildered regard. 
The arrangement and fashion of the strange room embarrassed me ; I did 
not know the use of half the articles on the dressing-table; and Parrot’s 
prolonged scrutiny of me when I had completed my short toilet made 
me turn again anxiously to my looking-glass before descending to the 
drawing-room. The reflection did not reassure me. My only black dress, 
which I had put on as mourning, was a velvet robe, worn by my mo- 
ther at a colonial ball some years before she died; and it hung in straight 
heavy folds round my slight figure, making my brown face and short 
tangled curls look as quaint and elfish as if I had purposely clad myself 
in some grotesque disguise. I envied the staid, self-possessed Parrot her 
acquaintance with English customs and etiquette, while I followed her 
with a beating heart, consciously ignorant of the manner in which I ought 
to enter a drawing-room. 
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The drawing-room door, flung wide open by Parrot, revealed :a-scene 
almost as white and frigid as the landscape without. I stood in the déor- 
way, @ shy, nervous, shrinking girl from the colony, anxiously gazing 
round a large and elegant room, which seemed a confused mass of cloudy 
curtains and coverings. Three windows, with delicate white drapery 
over pale- blue, looked out upon the snowy park ; chairs, sofas, and otto- 
mans were veiled under a profusion of white network; the walls, of a 
pale, creamy tinge, were hung with light paintings ; here and there were 
little tables, with their spindle legs supporting services of old china of the 
most shell-like fabric; and the marble chimney-piece contained similar 
fragile ornaments, to the number of forty-seven, as I discovered by count- 
ing them one day afterwards. Two ladies, of whom I dimly discerned 
only a full light amplitude of form and raiment, were seated gracefully in 
lounging-chairs upon the hearth; while I saw myself in a large pier-glass 
opposite as the only blot, a little speck of blackness, upon the frosty ele- 
gance of the tableau. 

I was trembling on the threshold, fearful of treading my way through 
the labyrinth of tables and ottomans, when a hand, with whose well- 
shaped and muscular proportions I was already familiar, took mine within 
its encouraging clasp, as if I were a child. Mr. Grainger led me into the 
room, clearing every obstacle without apparent effort; and addressing 
the two ladies, who rose with a ceremonious and formal demeanour at our 
approach, he said, in an appealing voice, 

“ Eliza, this is Mrs. Henry Grainger. This is poor Harry’s young 
wife, my dear Lavinia.” 

Miss Grainger was a large, plump, blonde woman, about forty years 
of age, with a certain self-conscious stateliness and grandeur, well befit- 
ting her importance as the lady of a manor house. There was nothing 
faint or feeble about her, and her prejudices in particular were very strong. 
Moreover, her strongest prejudice was in favour of knowing every body, 
with whom she was brought into any close contact, “from their cradle.” 
She had spent her whole forty years at Sherwood, a small and isolated 
village, where all the families native to it were reticulated into a per- 
fect network of kindred by intermarriages and distant cousinships; and 
where every household was patent to her, and patronised by her. A dark, 
mysterious episode, brooded over by dire suspicion, was any prolonged 
absence from Sherwood by any of its inhabitants, scarcely to be redeemed 
by an unbroken course of decorous and virtuous condact through a pro- 
tracted season of probation. Foreigners were her dread and aversion, and 
all who were not purely English she counted such. Until yesterday 
morning she had not known that I was born at all; and now I came, 
neither English born nor English bred, to dwell under the same roof in a 
close domestic intercourse. Since Mr. Grainger’s departure, she had al- 
ternately bewailed Harry’s fatal voyage, to which she had always been 
opposed, and studied with an appalled interest a work entitled Botany 
Bay ; or, the Penal Settlements of Australia, reading herself well up in 
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the convict history of the colony as it had been thirty or forty years 
before. When her brother placed me face to face with her, she ventured 
her lips to my cheek with as much caution and rapidity as if she were 
touching an icicle from the fringed eaves, and fell back instantly after the 
freezing salute. The younger lady, who was also a tall, fair-haired 
woman, resembling Miss Grainger, was more prodigal of her caresses, 
as women are apt to be in the presence of a lover; she folded me im- 
pressively in her arms, with a considerable show of affectionate sympathy, 
for which she was rewarded by Mr. Grainger kissing her hand with an 
air of courtly homage, and drawing a chair near to hers, after he had 
seated me in one opposite the trio. 

In the mirror above the marble chimney-piece I could see myself 
perched uncomfortably upright upon my chair, having a vague recollec- 
tion of my mother telling me, when I was a child, that the ladies in 
England never lolled upon their seats. A conversation about my hus- 
band’s relatives, in the course of which I was informed that Miss Yard- 
ley’s great-aunt was cousin to Harry’s mother, gradually merged into a 
magisterial examination of myself, conducted by Miss Grainger. 

“Mrs. Henry Grainger,” she began, “you are aware that we know 
absolutely nothing of your antecedents and connexions. It is a most re- 
markable circumstance that Harry never mentioned your name in his 
communications to us, nor indeed the name of any young single person of 
your sex.” 

“T am afraid,” I interrupted. apologetically, “that Harry had no 
idea of marrying me till he was just starting home, or else he would have 
spoken of me, I dare say.” 

“‘ May I inquire what your maiden name was?” asked Miss Grainger. 

“Victoria Sydney Burke,” I replied; and reminiscences of the great 
criminal of that name no doubt flashed across her troubled mind. “My 
brotker Will is a lawyer in Sydney, but our house is on the Wooloomoo- 
loo road. Tom, my youngest brother, is assistant police-magistrate at 
Bathurst. I have no other relations.” 

“ Did you bring your marriage-certificate with you?” she asked. 

“Oh, dear, no!” I exclaimed; “I never thought of such a thing. 
But we could get it any day at the Yorke Street Chapel, where we were 
married.” 

“Married at chapel!” cried Miss Grainger, who, with all the people 
of Sherwood, was a stanch churchwoman. “A Grainger married at 
chapel! Jumped over a broom-stick nine times, I suppose!” 

“T never heard of such a custom in the colony,” I answered, partly 
perplexed and partly irritated. “We have not all the sects there that 
you have here, I dare say. But I told Will directly after that we had 
been married there, and he said what could not be cured must be en- 
dured.” 

“ Eliza,” interposed Mr. Grainger, “Captain Thompson’s letter was 
quite satisfactory.” 
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Miss Grainger was silent for a few minutes, glancing over the pages 
of her volume on Botany Bay, while Mr. Grainger and Miss Yardley 
conversed apart, she with an air of maidenly condescension, and he with 
looks and tones of the most refined deference. I watched them all with 
furtive but keen inspection. 

“Were you born in Australia ?” suddenly inquired my examiner. 

“We were all born in the colony,” I said, with a mournful pride. 
“My father emigrated from Ireland when he was quite young, and my 
mother was a native of Paramatta, but her parents were English. I 
don’t think we have any relations living in England. I am sure none 


-ever wrote to us.” 


Miss Grainger paused again, as she uneasily referred to the index of 
her Guide to the Penal Settlements for the town of Paramatta, until her 
misgivings conquered every dictate of hospitality and good breeding. 

“You are very young, my dear,” she said insinuatingly ; “do not 
be afraid of us. We shall not judge you, or any body else, harshly. 
But you would relieve my mind very considerably if you could inform 


‘me for what reason your parents emigrated to Botany—I mean to the 


Australian settlements. Don’t be afraid of confiding in us.” 
She uttered the last words in a persuasive and patronising accent ; 
but it was utterly impossible that my colonial susceptibility on this point 


‘should leave me in ignorance as to her meaning. I, the daughter of free 


settlers, who had never spoken on equal terms with any descendant of a 
convict, was asked significantly for what reason my parents had emi- 
grated! I sprang from my seat, and confronted my amazed guardian 
with flaming eyes and hurried, quivering lips. 

“Take me back,” I gasped, stamping my feet with rage; “TI will not 
stay in this house for one single night. She means that my father was 
a transport—a felon. I will go back to Sydney in the next steamer. 
You have no right to detain me here. I am a married woman.” 

Mr. Grainger left his seat by Miss Yardley, and drew me to his side 
soothingly, with his arm round my shoulders, while he lowered his voice 
into a very quiet and soft tone. 

“Come, come, my child; be calm,” he said. “ Eliza did not mean to 
hurt you. It is necessary for you to stay with us for a time, and you 
will grieve me if you do not live here, in Harry’s home, contentedly. 
You shall stay a8 my own peculiar guest. Here in England we are not 
accustomed to see married women like you wandering about without any 
protection. There, go away to your own room for to-night; and to-mor- 
row ycu shall show me all poor Harry’s papers. Lavinia, will you have 
the goodness to accompany this poor little girl ?” 

Miss Yardley passed her arm round my shoulders where Mr. Grain- 
ger’s had rested, and conducted me up-stairs, staying until she had 
completely pacified my brief passion. When she had soothed me into 
a sufficient degree of quietness, she commenced her own private inves- 
tigation. 
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“Poor Harry!” she sighed. ‘You are aware, my love, that he 
went out on business for Mr. Grainger? Do you know whether he suc- 
ceeded or not?” 

“‘We never talked about business,” I answered, sobbing again at the 
mention of Harry’s name, “‘ because we were only married three weeks. 
But I am afraid he failed, for he said one day he wished he had died at 
home,—he had done more harm than good by coming out.” 

“We shall know for certain to-morrow,” she said, glancing round at 
the huge pile of trunks in the corner. She sat still for a long time, gaz- 
ing into the fire with her light, shallow, glassy eyes, and smiling every 
now and then as she tapped her foot restlessly upon the fender. Just as 
I was falling asleep that night, she came in again to ask me if I were 
comfortable, and stayed looking at my luggage until she heard Mr. 
Grainger’s step upon the stairs, leaving me with a sweet-toned “Good 
night” as he passed my door. No doubt he thought her an angel. 

The next day Harry’s boxes were carried down into Mr. Grainger’s 
private room. They were all opened and examined by him and me alone ; 
but several times my ear caught the rustling of silk and the tread of 
stealthy footsteps in the hall, and I should have been glad to open the 
door unexpectedly. When every loose paper had been collected, and 
poor Harry’s desk placed upon the centre table, Mr. Grainger seated me 
in a large, magisterial-looking chair on the hearth, and taking up a posi- 
tion opposite to me, addressed me solemnly : 

“You are very young to hear about our family-affairs,” he said ; “ but, 
as Harry’s widow, you have a right to know why I am about to examine 
his private papers, and even his letters. I must tell you that I have an 
elder half-brother, who ran away from home at the age of eighteen; and 
no authentic intelligence has been received of him since, though various 
rumours have reached us from different quarters. My father died six 
years since, bequeathing his estate to Rowland, if he should return within 
seven years of his decease; failing which, Sherwood Manor became in- 
alienably mine, and Russett Farm, the portion of the younger son, be- 
came the inheritance of your husband, whom my father regarded as his 
own child. In the event of Rowland’s return, he was to succeed to the 
Manor and I to the farm, while Harry was to receive from Rowland the 
sum of 30007. Henry and I felt ourselves bound in honour and con- 
science to make every effort to find my missing brother. A few months 
ago we heard a rumour of bis having been seen in Sydney, and Henry, 
to whom a long sea-voyage was recommended, proceeded thither at my 
instigation. His letters, until the last, contained no information ; but in 
that your brother’s name occurs, and he speaks of some clue he has 
discovered. Yet his sudden intention of returning home appears to be 
against the supposition that he had traced Rowland. In your presence I 
will examine his desk. We shall also see if he has made any will in 
your favour.” 

Mr. Grainger unlecked the desk, and removed the papers with a de- 
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liberate and reverential hand, passing each packet to me that I might 
glance over its contents. Very weary and sad I felt before the task was 
over, which at last brought us to the conclusion that Harry had failed in 
his mission, and no trace of Rowland Grainger had been discovered in 
Sydney. Mr. Grainger went alone to communicate the result of our 
search to his sister and Miss Yardley, and the intelligence appeared to 
give them unmingled satisfaction, for both addressed me pleasantly when 
I joined them; and Lavinia in particular, when Mr. Grainger was absent, 
displayed an exuberance of spirits which went far to dissipate my awe 
and shyness. 

Still, through all the winter, while the severity of the climate im- 
prisoned me, I felt myself an alien in this very orderly, somewhat cere- 
monious, and formal household. In Miss Grainger’s estimation, I was a 
questionable and suspicious inmate of it, needing a very strict surveillance, 
lest I should be connected with some “gang,” visions of whom floated 
before her apprehensive mind day and night. I chafed and fretted under 
her prying vigilance exceedingly, until the spring came to free me, and 
my Cousin Humphrey made me his special charge and companion in his 
unfettered out-door life, which suited me tenfold better than the polished 
drawing-room seclusion of the ladies. They gave me up then to the 
savagery of my untamed youth, and the unfettered colonial spirit I had 
brought with me from Sydney. 

Miss Yardley had been the ward of the late Mr. Grainger, and had 
been engaged to Cousin Humphrey for ten years. Nothing could be more 
exquisite than the courtly chivalry of his mode of wooing, with all the 
graceful but somewhat solemn punctilio of a Sir Charles Grandison. 
Humphrey Grainger, with his gun and dogs, roaming over his fields, and 
chatting to a garrulous Australian girl, who was incorrigibly wild, and 
could never be trained into a decorous ladyhood, was a very different 
personage to the distinguished and stately gentleman who presented him- 
self before Miss Yardley in the drawing-room, and attended upon every 
glance with the assiduous reverence of a vassal. Miss Yardley received 
his homage with a coy coldness very well befitting it; and I, with my 
impatience and restlessness of life, wondered how long such a courtship 
could be carried on. 

It was not to continue long after my arrival, which had been such a 
crisis in their uneventful lives. Lavinia left Sherwood, to reside for a time 
with an aunt in Cheltenham; and her departure was the signal for the 
invasion of a whole host of painters and decorators and ornamental gar- 
deners. Miss Grainger began to look out for a suitable residence in the 
near vieinity, where she could still be among her own people, whom she 
had known from their cradles. Every evening, before Humphrey could 
venture upon smoking a cigar, he had to write a long letter upon scented 
paper, and with laborious precision. The villagers, too, as they crossed 
our path in our daily rambles, gave utterance to respectful hints and jests, 
at which the squire’s face would redden like a girl’s, though he could not 
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forbear smiling happily. I should have been glad to think I should see 
a real English wedding before I returned to the colony, if I had not felt 
an irrational antipathy to the bride-elect. 

The alterations and embellishments in house and garden were in their 
very wildest confusion of progress, when one day in June I found my- 
self with nothing to do, and time hanging heavily upon my hands, as my 
Cousin Humphrey was gone to a neighbouring town on business. With 
true feminine instinct I turned to the inspection of my girlish colonial 
finery and treasures, to while away the hours till he returned. There had 
been no need to open some of my boxes, and they remained as I had 
packed them at home. One especially, which had been kept in my cabin 
during the first month of my voyage, as it contained the dresses I had 
selected for wearing on board, had been untouched by me since the day 
it had been stowed below in the hold, after I had assumed my only black 
gown. I remembered so well closing down the lid upon all my bright 
bridal outfit, bought hastily in the stores in Sydney, while I put on my 
dead mother’s robe to honour the memory of my dead husband. As I 
raised the lid again, I saw lying at the top a loose warm cloak of poor 
Harry’s, which had always hung at the head of his berth, ready to be 
thrown on in a moment if any casualty should occur. I had thought no 
more of it after wrapping it up and putting it into the box to fill up the 
space of my velvet dress; but now, as I lifted it up tenderly, as if it still 
belonged to him, I felt that one of the pockets was carefully stitched up, 
and contained a small packet of papers. 

I had them out as quickly as my fingers, trembling with eagerness, 
could unfasten the close stitching. They were three letters from my 
brother Tom at Bathurst, in answer to some inquiries made by Will on 
behalf of my husband. Tom said he knew Rowland Grainger, who was 
then working at the diggings, and had led him into a conversation about 
his early life. He had run away from Sherwood in a passion of jealousy 
and resentment against his stepmother, resolved not to return home until 
he was independent of every one. That would not be at present, Tom 
remarked ; for he was a reckless, half-civilised, dare-devil fellow, notorious 
even among the motley and lawless population of the Macquarrie Plains. 
It was evident from these letters, that for some reason Harry had not con- 
fided to either of my brothers the real object of his inquiries, but rather 
that he had given them the impression that he expected some aid from 
his kinsman towards settling in the colony. I read Tom’s letter till my 
head ached, trying to conjecture all the consequences ofthis discovery. 
At last I roused myself to the recollection that my Cousin Humphrey must 
be home by this time, and that I should find him in the library writing 
to Lavinia. He was, as I anticipated, busy with one of his tinted, scented 
love-letters, and only nodded good-temperedly as I opened the door, 
where I stood for a minute or two, watching the gleaming of his honest 
eyes, and his lips moving half with a smile, and half with the unconscious 
whispering of the words he was writing to his Lavinia. At the thought 
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of her I gained courage, and stealing to his side, I laid my brown hand 
upon the delicate paper. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Tory,” he exclaimed; “you know I cannot 
write easily. I am not clever at it, and even your presence rather dis- 
turbs me.” 

“Cousin Humphrey,” I said, “I have just foand these letters in a 
cloak of Harry’s.” 

I stood beside him while he read them, enduring without shrinking 
the grasp of his iron hand upon my small fingers. The lines upon his 
forehead—for there will be marked lines upon the forehead of most men 
who are nearing forty—deepened into heavy wrinkles, and he set his 
teeth together as he gazed up into my face for some minutes before he spoke. 

“T cannot bear it, Tory,” he said; “I had made up my mind to it 
before you came. But now—now, when I am getting my home ready 
for Lavinia, after all these years of waiting! I am not bound to send for 
him. If Rowland comes back of himself before October, he must have 
the place; but after that I am safe.” 

“ But he is found,” I whispered ; “ your brother is found; but he will 
not come home of himself. He will never hear of your father’s will till 
he has lost his inheritance. If Harry had told him, he would have been 
master here now. Cousin Humphrey, you said once you were bound by 
conscience and honour: can that bond ever be destroyed ?”’ 

“ But to bring such a man to my father’s home,—to this peaceful little 
village! He will be a curse to it,” said Humphrey. 

“TI don’t know what is right,” I replied sorrowfully ; “but if we had 
found these letters last December, when we looked for them, you would 
have written to your brother, and he would have been on his way home 
now. Do perfect honour and honesty depend upon an accident like this ? 
If you could only decide upon what is right, and leave the rest to God!” 

* But Lavinia!’’ he groaned. 

“ She will love you the better for it,” I said, but not in perfect honesty 
myself, for I did not believe it in my heart. “If I were Lavinia, I would 
rather go with you into the bush than live upon a brother’s birthright.” 

The remainder of the tinted sheet of paper on the desk before him 
was filled up with a very different subject, and far less elaborate pen- 
manship than usual. Miss Grainger resented my unfortunate discovery 
bitterly, and appeared to think there was something felonious in my act 
of lockiug up my husband’s coat in my own trunk, and that my find- 
ing the letters after this interval was part of a conspiracy. Cousin 
Humphrey, as if to strengthen himself against any return of indecision, 
made it known throughout Sherwood that Rowland was at length traced 
out; and at every time of telling the story to some old retainer who re 
membered his brother, his tone grew steadier and more cordial, as though 
he would be ready to give the prodigal a hearty welcome. All that was 
lacking to complete his resignation was Lavinia’s reply. 

It did not come for several days, during which Humphrey was rest- 
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less and anxious; but one morning a letter for him, and another for Miss 
Grainger; arrived. He carried his away from the breakfast-table to the 
retirement of the library; but I had the double pleasure of seeing Miss 
Grainger read hers with a most expressive face, and afterwards of read- 
ing it myself. It was a long and very pious letter, full of admiration at 
the mysterious ways of Providence; extremely affectionate too, for she 
said that, though Humphrey had so nobly and generously released her 
from an engagement long distasteful to her feelings, she saw nothing to 
interfere with the sisterly attachment which had existed between them 
from her cradle. It was this last sentence that lashed Miss Grainger into 
fury, and ever afterwards rankled in her mind. 

“ Base creature !” she exclaimed ; “it is too true. I have known her 
from her very cradle, but I could never have believed this. Away with 
such women ! they are not fit to live. Providence! When any body does 
a@ mean, disgraceful, villanous action, they lay the blame on Providence. 
I have no patience. O Mrs. Harry, is it possible that such a woman can 
be found on English soil?” 

I was ashamed to discover in my own heart a latent, hardly-acknow- 
ledged sense of satisfaction, not at all sympathetic with Humphrey’s un- 
happiness, but which enabled me to join most cordially in all Miss Grain- 
ger’s censures; and as nothing has a more reconciling tendency than a, 
thorough unison of antipathy and resentment against another, the false- 
hearted Lavinia became the bond of union between us. All the morning 
we mourned over Humphrey, and wept compassionating tears, until, both 
of us growing anxious about him, Miss Grainger requested me, as a privi- 
leged intruder, to venture boldly into his presence. 

The library was empty; but the window was open, and I passed 
through it into the park, where the hay was being made. A glance was 
enough to convince me that my gigantic cousin was not among the group 
of haymakers who were loading the wagons with the great cops which 
he and I had helped to pile up the day before. I knew Humphrey’s 
haunts well ; and a moment’s consideration turned my steps to the coppice 
of fir-trees beyond the park, where a path, slippery with brown needle-like 
spines from the boughs over-head, led to a little meadow enclosed by 
woods, and sheltered with wild high hedges of rose-brier and thorn. 
Last night we had been watching the haymakers rake the newly-mown 
grass into long wavy swaths; and we had lingered after they were gone 
in the moonlight, sitting under a bowery hawthorn-tree in the midst, by 
whose roots a mountain-brook rushed rapidly and noisily down its narrow 
channel. The field-gate was swinging upon its hinges, and as I passed 
through it I saw in an instant that Humphrey was there, lying under 
the thorn-tree, and motionless,—so motionless, that, as I stood afar off 
straining my eyes to detect some symptoms of animation, my heart beat 
with a sudden panic, and darting down swiftly to his side, I bent over 
him, and laid my hand softly upon his uncovered head. Then he moved 
to shake it off, but did not look up. 
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“Tt is only Tory, Cousin Humphrey,” I whispered, sitting down 
beside him. 

Cousin Humphrey hid his face upon my lap, and burst into such a 
passion of tears and sobs as only a strong man long unused to weeping 
ean suffer; while I could say nothing to him, could do nothing for him, 
but press my hands lightly upon his bowed head, and reproach myself 
angrily for the unconquerable satisfaction I felt in the cause of his terrible 
grief. 

“ What a fool I am!” he exclaimed, at last, rising and shaking him- 
self wrathfully. ‘I don’t mind you, Tory; but I could not endure any 
one else seeing my weakness. O Tory! I have had no hope these ten 
years, but that of making Lavinia my wife.” 

“She is a hateful—” I began. 

“Hush! not yet!” he interrupted, with a look of pain. “You must 
not say a word against her, Tory. All to-day every hope and plan I 
have ever formed have been passing through my mind again; and. all 
the letters she has written, and every word of love, so few and rare, that 
she has ever spoken. I shall never be the same man again. See, Tory, 
here is her portrait.” 

It was a delicate miniature on ivory, with a smile upon the fair false 
face. He had been keeping it close in his hand; but as he held it towards 
me, I snatched it from him in a sudden freak of indignation, and dashed 
it against the stones of the mountain-stream at our feet. He looked’ 
amazed, and in some degree ruthful,—this rather slow, impassive, phleg- 
matic British gentleman; but he made no effort to recover the shattered 
fragments, already whirling down the tiny eddies of the rejoicing current. 
He lifted me over the brook, which I had crossed unaided in running 
down to him, and carried me some paces beyond it, held fast and close 
in his arms; and as we walked home side by side he rested his hand 
upon my shoulder, leaning upon me, and being led by me as one blind 
with rage or sorrow. 

Never was I so mortified and humiliated in my life as to perceive 
how quickly a man can rally after the most cruel blow dealt by the most 
faithless of our sex. Sadly, with merciless reprobation of Lavinia’s per- 
fidy, I allotted many months for the term of Cousin Humphrey’s mourn- 
ing over the blighted hopes of his life, fearing that, as he said, he would 
never be the same man again. Mr. Grainger was moody, and inclined 
to an excess in solitary cigars, the next day and the day after; but on 
the fourth morning I heard him as usual early under my window, whist-: 
ling his dogs about him, and summoning me imperiously to our customary 
stroll through the dewy fields. In a week he could laugh as heartily as 
ever; and before a fortnight had passed he was able to speak of Miss 
Yardley with Grandisonian magnanimity and courtesy,.only smiling at 
Miss Grainger’s very severe strictures, when along the chain of our 
numerous relatives ran the electric communication that Lavinia was going 
to marry a clergyman in Cheltenham. 
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For the first three or four months of my sojourn at Sherwood, the 
subject of my thoughts and conversation had been the letter that Mr. 
Grainger had written to my brother, and the reply I anticipated receiving 
from him. But as the many silent months passed by which could bring 
no message from my distant home, it seemed as if the limitless sea had 
flowed over Australia, so forgetful was I grown of its associations, so 
careless of hearing again of my brother’s home. It was almost like the 
shock of an unexpected event when, at the end of August, a colonial 
letter arrived addressed to my cousin; and I could hardly conceal or 
control my agitation as I leaned over the back of his chair to read it with 
him. It was a very brief and laconic note, written by one of my brother's 
clerks : 

“Srr,—lI am instructed by Mr. Wm. Burke to reply to yours of Dec. 
16th ult. You will oblige him by embarking Mrs. Victoria Sydney 
Grainger in the next mail-steamer leaving England. Enclosed is a draft 
for the passage out, and for the incidental expenses incurred by you during 
Mrs. V. 8. G.’s residence under your roof.” 

Humphrey’s sun-burnt face grew more swarthily red as he perused 
this short epistle, and Miss Grainger bridled with haughty hospitality, 
though there was something reassuring in this ready remittance, which 
had no taint of felony or poverty about it. Little was said, but both of 
them seemed to consider my immediate departure inevitable; and Miss 
Grainger commenced energetic preparations for it, insisting upon pro- 
viding me with a thorough English outfit, as if we could not procure 
similar articles in the colony. She would not rest without making 
Humphrey go down to Southampton beforehand, wasting four of my 
precious days, that he might secure the very best and most comfortable 
cabin for me; and after his return she studied all the almanacs she could 
find to ascertain when the equinoctial gales would begin, every evening 
giving us a different and more appalling statement respecting them. 

The equinoctial gales had sent no pioneer breeze before them on the 
third Sunday in September. It was a warm, soft, brilliant day, with the 
scented fragrance of early autumn pervading the serene atmosphere; a 
very quiet, peaceful day, with neither business sounds nor the boisterous 
merriment of village children at play; only the chiming of the church- 
bells, which rang like a knell to me. I was very miserable, hearing 
amid the stillness the monotonous splash of waves, as they had followed 
me during that long separating voyage of my widowhood ; a wilderness of 
desolate waves, which I was again to cross. In the evening I strolled 
out with Cousin Humphrey, to wander, without aim or purpose, through 
the fields, as our custom had been all the summer through, talking 
together in a subdued tone, partly of reverence for the day, and partly of 
quiet enjoyment.. But to-day I could not talk; and Humphrey, sitting 
on the stile which divided two of his corn-fields, lit his cigar, and smoked 
in placid silence, while I placed myself on the cross-bar at his feet. 
These golden shocks of corn, standing erect with plumed heads, I had 
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watched growing from the first tender blade; and they were ripe and 
ready for gathering in now,—memorials of all the pleasant rambles across 
these furrows since the early spring. I remembered Humphrey pointing 
out to me the first swallow that ventured to try his dusky wings; and 
here was a whirling, careering crowd of them, shrieking with delight as 
they darted in and out among the upright sheaves. Australia was so far 
away! This fond, long, lingering twilight, full of vague suggestions and 
emotions, dearer to me than the broad common light and darkness of my 
native land ; the wild melody of song ringing from tree to tree, which 
stirred my heart uneasily though rapturously ; those deep, mystic sha~ 
dows of the broad-leaved trees—I felt that it would break my heart to 
hear and see all this no more. Yet we sat so still in the fading light of 
the western sky behind us, that an indolent grasshopper at my feet 
crawled lazily through the bending spears of grass, no‘ caring to leap 
out of our motionless shadows; and a linnet in a poplar-tree near us 
sang deliriously, in an ecstasy of song’, as it faced the crimson sunset. I 
watched and listened, thinking listlessly of the barren and silent waters I 
had to voyage over, until both grasshopper and linnet disappeared ; and, 
as if I were already come to the moment of my departure, I wrung my 
hands with a gesture of despair, and turned away my face from Hum- 
phrey’s scrutiny. 

“‘ What ails my little woman now ?” he asked, in the lowered, modu- 
lated tone he reserved for me, and only used to me upon rare occasions, 
“What does all this trouble mean at this particular moment ?” 

“Oh, nothing !” I sobbed; “ only foolishness. I feel so tossed about 
from country to country; and I want to be at rest somewhere. It is so 
peaceful here! I don’t want to leave these singing-birds, and this long, 
pleasant dusk. I like England best now. I found it out this morning 
in church when we read, ‘ forget also thine own people, and thy father’s 
house.’ I’ve done it, Cousin Humphrey; and, oh, I am so afraid of 
that long voyage alone !” 

“Ts there nothing else you do not want to leave ?” asked the same 
low, tender voice. 

“Qh, I don’t want to leave you!” I said recklessly ; “at least not 
just yet. I should like to stay till you were settled at Russett Farm, 
so that I might know the rooms you were living in when I am away in 
the colony. I could be of some use to you now, Cousin Humphrey; I 
could help you now that you are going to be a poor man.” 

“Tory, if you are to stay any longer with me, it can only be as my 
wife.” 

I did not move or speak, but sat like a statue, looking straight for- 
ward at the sheaves of corn. There was a breathless pause, for the birds 
had finished singing, and the swallows, fled to distant fields, were only 
just visible against the evening sky. The only sound was the tiny 
rustling of the poplar-leaves overhead, clapping continuously together with 
a small, cheery murmur of applause. 
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“Stand up, Tory, and look at me,” said Humphrey.- 

I obeyed him. His face was anxious and overcast, and his eyes 
met mine with a keen and penetrating gaze. I stretched out my hand to 
him, and he grasped it in both of his. 

“Don’t let me be a selfish scoundrel, Tory,” he said, in a tone of 
remonstrance ; “don’t let me take advantage of your impulsive nature. 
God knows, till Lavinia jilted me, I never thought of this; never felt 
what a void there would be in my life when my little Australian was 
gone back to her colony. But I found it out when I discovered that I 
was not unhappy at Lavinia’s desertion. It is this simple, wild, un- 
tacght, unfettered little linnet that was nestling down in my heart, and 
making the music of home for me. I shall miss you every hour of the 
day; every time I cross my fields; every moment I spend alone in my 
library.” 

“T will not go,” I murmured. 

“My darling, you have made one mistake in your generous, impetu- 
ous youth. Remember, I am an old man compared to you; impover- 
ished now; rejected, too, by the woman betrothed to me for years. 
Tory, be careful how you answer me.” 

“T don’t like young men,” I answered; and Mr. Grainger laughed at 
my earnestness, a laugh full of triumph and satisfaction; “and I hate 
being grand and formal and rich; and, oh, I shall enjoy Lavinia’s know- 
ing that she has not broken your heart. I shall make such a good 
farmer’s wife; and you will love me all my life long.” 

The twilight, lingering as it was, had quite died away before we 
moved ; and then, as we walked home through the dark, Humphrey’s arm 
carefully round me lest I should stumble, I began to tremble for the 
effect our communication would have upon Miss Grainger. In the hall 
I paused, and looking timidly up to him, I asked, in a whisper, “ How 
ever are we to tell Eliza?” 

“Let us do it at once,” he said promptly. 

She was studying the equinoctial gales when we entered the drawing- 
room; and Humphrey, leading me to her with something of the grave 
deference of his old manner to Lavinia, informed her that I had done him 
the honour to accept him as a suitor. She did not comprehend him at 
first ; but when the truth dawned upon her, she saw in it only a triumph 
over Lavinia, and she earnestly entreated that we would be married 
before that treacherous creature. The next day she wrote to Lavinia’s 
aunt, who was of some remote degree of consanguinity, and gave her a 
highly eulogistic description of Humphrey’s bride,—“ a young lady quite 
after my own heart, from the colony of Australia, whose brothers are two 
of the leading men of Sydney ; and who will come into possession of a 
very large property, bequeathed to her by her estimable father, as soon 
as she is of age. My brother Humphrey justly considers himself the 
happiest of men.” 

We were married, and settled at Russett Farm before Rowland Grain- 
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ger returned. Never did a fastidious, prejudiced gentlewoman suffer a 
greater agony of dismay than did Miss Grainger, when unexpectedly one 
day the master of Sherwood Manor presented himself before her—a 
brawny, stalwart frame, attired in a blue Guernsey frock belted round 
the waist, and a bearded, weather-beaten face, round which the hair fell 
in shaggy locks. But Rowland proved better then we expected.“ He 
subsided into a self-contained, rather quiet, and respectable country 
gentleman, not at all difficult to live with, as Eliza proved, for she 
continued to reign as lady-paramount at Sherwood Manor ; and Rowland 
was never weary of narrating to her the most extraordinary stories of 
that long episode in his life which he had spent very far away from the 
safe domestic circle of anxious relatives, who would have rejoiced in scan- 
ning every step of his path from his cradle to his grave. 
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Breakfast in Ded; 
OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





No. XI. 


ON THE DISCOVERY IN ONE'S WAISTCOAT-POCKET OF SOME BONES OF UNUSUAL 
CHARACTER, 


Bones, forsooth, and in one’s waistcoat-pocket too! What next? the 
outraged reader will probably desire to know. But this is a plain, un- 
varnished statement; and the fact is as I set it down. Bones of an 
unusual character were discovered, while I was Breakfasting in Bed on 
the 2d of July 1868, in a certain waistcoat-pocket, and the waistcoat 
to which that pocket belonged was mine. 

Granted, that such an article of male habiliment is not precisely the 
place where, under ordinary circumstances, you would look for osseous 
fragments. The study of comparative anatomy seldom leads a man so 
far as to induce him to convert his pockets into depositories for bones. 
Besides, I am neither Professor Owen nor a medical student. You can 
keep a skeleton in your closet; many persons nurture a serpent in their 
bosoms; and more than one member of my acquaintance habitually wears 
a bee in his bonnet; but, for all this, it certainly seems wanting in con- 
gruity to turn your vest into a Golgotha. Whence and why these 
organic remains in the locality above mentioned ? 

It is nevertheless undeniable that men do carry very strange and 
surprising things about with them. “The Mysteries of Men’s Pockets” 
would furnish materials for a book fraught with direful interest. There 
are secrets hidden in the calico-lined recesses of broadcloth and shrunken 
tweed that would make you shudder if revealed. Yonder rosy-cheeked 
man, with the simple-minded and unsophisticated countenance, who 
seems so pleasurably intent ona portrait of the Princess Alexandra in a 
newsvender’s window,—what do you think his pockets contain? Nothing 
less than two pairs of handcuffs, a revolver, a truncheon with a brass 
crown at the top, and a warrant to take you up, my felonious friend. 
He is Inspector Weasel of the Detective Force; and, absorbed by the 
royal portrait as he appears to be, his actual eyes are fixed on William 
Sykes, Esquire, late of Bermuda, then of Portland, and now of White- 
chapel, out of any trade or occupation save burglary, who is lurking over 
the way, and upon whom he will, within the twinkling of a truncheon, 
incontinently pounce. And W.S., Esq., himself? Who but the Inspector, 
to see William arrayed as a peaceable journeyman-carpenter, or inocuous 
bricklayer’s labourer, or inoffensive railway-porter, would imagine that, 
ving perdu in William’s pocket of velveteen or fustian, there were such 
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unconsidered trifles as a jemmy or two and a couple of centrebits, a 
bunch of skeleton-keys, a crape mask, a knuckle-duster, and three inches 
and a half of wax-candle—the entire apparatus of William’s little house- 
breaking business, in fact? Behold that down-looking individual, who in 
apparel reminds you equally ofa charity schoolmaster and a retired trades- 
man in a Dissenting neighbourhood. Ask him what he has got in his 
pocket. A tract? a hymn-book? Nota bit of it. A coil of new rope ; 
and you will swing in it, my blood-thirsty friend, so sure as the down- 
looking gentleman’s name is Calcraft, next Monday morning. If we 
changed the venue from pockets to parcels, revelations as astounding 
could be made. Is it possible ever to forget that horribly facetious story 
of Mr. Greenacre, lightly tripping out of the omnibus with a bundle of 
something in a blue bag under his arm,‘and remarking, with an air of 
banter to the conductor as he handed him his fare, that he really thought 
he ought to have paid for two? The simple cad did not comprehend 
his meaning then; but the gist of Mr. Greenacre’s joke was apparent 
when it afterwards came out that the blue bag contained the head of 
Hannah Brown. 

It was on a smooth highway once, in mid-spring and in the plea- 
santest part of the pleasant county of Kent, that, with Eugenius and 
Orlando, I careered in an open fly. The sun shone; the birds sang; the 
corn waved. We had lunched well, and proposed to dine even better. We 
laughed, and chanted carols of revelry. All at once came arattling along 
the road, and a chaise-cart, drawn by a plump horse, passed us. There 
were two policemen in the cart, two merry municipals, who now giggled, 
and now guffawed, as they retailed, perchance, the scandal of the station, 
or girded at the inspector. One smoked a short pipe; the other, who 
held the reins, chewed the cud of sweet fancies in the shape of a flower. 
Why should not policemen enjoy themselves as well as other people? 
There jogged between them, in the cart, a certain jar of stoneware, with 
a piece of leather tied over the top; and, striking up an impromptu 
acquaintance with the official men, as by the freemasonry of the road we 
were warranted in doing, we joked them on what the jar might contain, 
playfully suggesting pickles, beer, or Old Tom, and challenging them to 
open and allow us to partake of its contents. “I don’t think you'd like 
it, master,” the policeman who wasn’t driving remarked, removing the 
short pipe from his lips. ‘ What’s in that jar ain’t nice, I fancy. J¢’s 
just the stomach of the old gentleman as was pisoned at Maidstone, and 
we're takin’ it to be hanalysed.” That day we laughed no more. 

The mention of this alarming occurrence does not, perhaps, tend to 
the elucidation of the question of domestic paleontology which forms 
the subject-matter of this Paper. You have my admission that bones 
—strange bones—were found in my waistcoat-pocket (a dress-waistcoat, 
too, moire antique); but how came those bones, or any bones at all, there, 
where no bones should be? In this wise, candour compels me to relate. 
T presume that a family-man—a person, in short, who is habitually under 
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the disciplinary control and supervision of other persons who torment him 
for his good, and make his life miserable in order that he may be happier 
afterwards—need experience no feeling of humiliation in the knowledge 
that the wearing-apparel he has cast off is, as a rule, searched before he 
breakfasts the next morning. If he do feel humiliated, it doesn’t much 
matter. He will be searched all the same. You think, when you have 
laid your watch, purse, pocket-book, pencil-case, latch-key, and so forth on 
your dressing-table at night, that you have made a clean sweep of your 
pockets. “Get all that nonsense out of your head,” as C. J. Fox said to 
Napoleon. The domestic inquisition will be at work ; the domestic search- 
warrant will be issued; you are sure to have forgotten something in your 
pockets, and that something is sure to be discovered before you rise 
again. A due consciousness of this inevitability has led some astute sages 
to select secret hiding-places in their garments calculated to elude the 
strictest search. To have secret drawers made in the heels of your boots, and 
in the event of their being discovered to declare they are spur-boxes, may 
be, perhaps, going a little too far; and occult pockets in the lining of the 
back of your coat are apt, if you use them as receptacles for personal effects, 
to give you the appearance of being humpbacked; but the inside of an 
umbrella is not a bad place for the concealment of trifles you don’t wish 
discovered—say, the smoking-cap you purchased at Mrs. Pelham Villars’ 
stall at the fancy fair in aid of the funds for the Repentant Ragamufiins’ 
Turkish Baths Association. Let your umbrella be an ugly one, so that 
the searching officers of your household may not feel inclined to borrow 
it. An umbrella, however, is easily lost; and the lining of your hat may 
be, after all, the very best hiding-place for things you are desirous of 
keeping perdu, such as your proofs of Rafaelle’s Madonnas, your certifi- 
cate as a member of the Anti-Tobacco Association, your temperance 
medal, and the private addresses of the widows and orphans in New Zea- 
land and the Valleys of Uganda, to whom you have (in the charity and 
philanthropy of your heart) allocated small annual pensions. Why not 
lock these articles up? you may ask. Bah! puerility! overweening 
fatuity! As if other people were not always in the possession of means 
for opening your drawers and strong-boxes! Women have all acquired, 
intuitively, an infallible “Open, Sesame.” It was Eve, wandering in 
Eden with nothing to do, save mischief, who first found the weasel 
asleep, and availed herself of the opportunity to shave off his eyebrows. 
O Mr. Joseph Charles Parkinson, author of “Under Government ;” O 
communicative writer of “The Master Key to Public Offices ;” O soul- 
harrowing editor of the “ Note-Book of a Private Detective,”—you don’t 
know what goes on under crinoline government, or what master keys to 
private offices our domestic detectives keep hanging to the prettiest of 
chitelaines. You never imagine that dear, smiling Mrs. Candour was 
born Mademoiselle Fouché ; and that Mrs. Lambkin’s first husband was 
Captain Yarde, from Scotland. It is better that we should remain in 
ignorance of the whole extent of espionage that is exercised over us. If 
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every body knew what other people knew about them, this world would 
be as intolerable as the tigers’ den at the Zoological Gardens in hot 
weather. 

I have said enough, however, it is to be hoped, to set all the Mrs. 
Candours and Mrs. Lambkins, who have any thing to learn in their pro- 
fession, busy searching Mr. C.’s umbrella and the lining of Mr. L.’s hat. 
Pending their anticipated discoveries, I will revert to the charnel-house 
topic. It was fortunate for me, on the morning when those bones came out, 
that nothing ofa more incriminatory nature had been found upon me. It 
is not the season for masquerades; but I have known dreadful scenes to 
arise through the turning up of a crumpled bit of pasteboard covered 
with black silk, with two eyeholes and a fringe of sham lace. A pair of 
white kid-gloves too, when you have left home in dark ones, may lead 
to much that is disastrous. A theatrical pass-check, with “ Magenta” 
or “ Hippopotamus” printed on it, does not look well; and there are 
numerous other things a man may bring home in his pocket without 
being aware of them,—circulars from the Church Missionary Society ; 
invitations to dine with the Gas and Gaiter Club; four sovereigns won 
at cards, when he left home with two half-crowns and a fourpenny bit ; 
toothpicks ; programmes of the entertainments at Cremorne; champagne 
corks; cribbage-pegs; strange latch-keys; and the like ;—all of which, 
unless he have a talent for diplomatic explanation, may bring him into 
dire trouble. There was nothing against me on this particular morning 
save the Bones. To diplomatise I deemed unworthy, and at once made 
a clean breast of it. You, lecteur débonnaire, shall be a party to the 
confession. I had been to dine at the annual festival of the Acclimatisa- 
tion Society at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly; I had partaken in modera- 
tion of grenouilles & la poulette, a fricassee of FRoGs in white sauce, 
which the Society seem to be seeking to acclimatise in our kitchens and 
on our dinner-tables,—for frogs can scarcely be said to be exotic to our 
marshes and our ponds,—and which are, I assure you, very nice eat- 
ing; I had picked a nuntber of frogs’ bones clean, and I brought them 
home as a kind of spoil or trophy, to hang up, in lieu of the dried scalps 
of my foes, in the domestic wigwam. That is to say, I meant to keep 
them under a clockcase, where, completely dessicated, carefully perfumed, 
and tastefully gilt all over, I still preserve the shell of a crawfish which 
once decorated a vol au vent a la financiére, and which I keep, not only 
by reason of its being a charming miniature model of a lobster, but be- 
cause it serves as a memento of one of the friskiest fish-dinners at Black- 
wall at which I ever had the honour of being an invited guest. 

So, the murder is out; and it being difficult to associate any very 
flagrant degree of moral turpitude with the possession of the tibia and 
fibula of poor froggee, peace, for an instant disturbed by the unwonted 
appearance of the Bones, was soon restored, and I was permitted to expa- 
tiate on the peculiarities of a very strange but very succulent dinner. 
The Acclimatisation Society of Great Britain and Ireland is composed of 
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a number of energetic and public-spirited men, who do not stick at trifles. 
Approach thee like the rugged Russian bear or the armed rhinoceros, 
and you won't frighten a member of the Acclimatisation Society. He 
will do his best to acclimatise the bear and the rhinoceros; and if they 
are good to eat, he will devour them a Ja croque au sel. Reader, I must 
deprecate any indignant feelings which may arise in your breast, if, in 
the course of the next page and a half of this Article, I make use of a 
good many words of dubious French origin. I shall be compelled to 
quote the bill of fare; and as Mr. Donald, of St. James’s Hall, keeps a 
French chef, of course it was but natural for that functionary to draw up 
his menw in culinary French. The Acclimatisation Society dinner was of 
a duplex, or rather a triplex nature. It comprised, first, the elements of 
a first-rate French banquet; next, those of a substantial English repast ; 
and thirdly, a variety of abnormal dishes and wines of cosmopolitan ex- 
traction and exceptional character, specially introduced for the occasion 
by the Acclimatisation Society. Thus, we had clear turtle, and disgue, 
and potage a la Bedford, and then we were to have had “ white soup 
of the Channel Islands,” made of the conger eel,—a creature so despised 
that the starving Irish have refused to add flavour and nutriment to their 
potatoes by boiling them with a salted steak of the conger; and yet it 
is adduced, as a curious illustration of national prejudice, that while 
starving Paddy rejects the conger, large quantities of the fish are boiled 
down into stock, to be used in the making of turtle-soup in London, I 
hope there wasn’t any conger eel in my tortue claire. I strive not to give 
way to prejudice as to what I eat or drink, and have swallowed in my 
time not a few “ exceptional” viands; but I don’t think I could manage 
the white soup of the Channel Islands. It happened, after all, that the 
conger-eel soup did not make its appearance on the dinner-table. A jar 
of it had been sent from Jersey, but, owing to the heat of the weather, 
had turned bad en route, and some potage a la reine had been substi- 
tuted, which looked quite as nasty as the “white soup” is said to 
be. I tried hard to eat it, but gave up the attempt at last in de- 
spair, mingled with disgust. I didn’t presume to proclaim my aversion 
to the bilious-looking mess aloud; for the majority of the company pre- 
sent were “ swells” of the very heaviest fashionable or scientific order; but 
the facetious Mr. Bernal Osborne, behind whom I had the honour to sit, 
felt no such scruples. It happened that the Duke of Newcastle, who had 
been announced to take the chair, couldn’t come. He had been asked 
to tea I believe, by royalty, at Kew; and at the fifty-ninth minute Mr. 
Herman Merivale, C.B., was elected to the presidency. But Mr. Os- 
borne accounted for his grace’s absence in quite another manner. He 
pointed out that the Duke had taken the chair at the Acclimatisation 
banquet in the previous year; that he had been tempted to try the potage 
of conger eels; that he hadn’t quite recovered from the effects thereof; and 
that he had stayed away from this year’s dinner through a wholesome 
fear of heing once more compelled to swallow a plateful of the abhorred 
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white soup of the Channel Islands. The audience roared with laughter 
at this humorous hypothesis; only the fact of the soup not being of con- 
ger eel at all, which afterwards oozed out, somewhat detracted from the 
force of Mr. Osborne’s sarcasm. 

And yet, eels are savoury things. Fried, they are delicious; spatch- 
cocked, they are glorious; and stewed—ah! no more on that exciting 
topic. When the Old Serpent appears in the guise of a stewed eel, it is 
impossible to resist him. 

Then, again, as a soup there was bowillabaisse. Now there are a 
great many would-be epicures who profess to delight in this curious 
souché of fish, spice, and garlic, because Mr. Thackeray has written upon 
it one of the most beautiful lyrics extant in any language. When your 
young University man first goes to Paris, he is sure to inquire after “ the 
new street of the little fields,” and his soul thirsts after a mess of bouilia- 
baisse and the “Chambertin with yellow seal.” For the Chambertin, 
ca me va; but as regards the bouillabaisse, I would rather take some- 
thing “exceptional” in the way of potage colimacon or tripes & la mode 
de Caen. It may stand high in the Provencale cuisine; it may be the 
favourite fish-stew of the Bay of Biscay,—imagine the shipwrecked 


mariners :— 
“There they lay 
All that day 
(Devouring bouillabaisse) in the Bay of Biscay, oh !’— 


but it is nevertheless horribly nauseous. The culinary sages of the Accli- 
matisation Society tell us that “it is made of various fishes, but its indis- 
pensable ingredients are red mullet, tomatoes, red pepper, red burgundy, 
oil, and garlic. Soles, gurnets, dories, and whitings are admissible into 
this dish.” Yes, and there is another item admissible; but on which I 
fancy the Acclimatisation Society, were they aware of it, would scarcely 
care to dwell. At Marseilles, where bouillabaisse is made in perfection, the 
cook always has at his side a caldron of boiling tallow—tallow, not oil, 
mind! He plunges a long rolling-pin into this caldron, withdraws it, 
and holds it aloft till the tallow is congealed. Then he gives it another 
dip, and another and anbdther, until the rolling-pin is surrounded by a 
sufficient thickness of solidified tallow. And then he plunges the greasy 
staff into the kettle of bowillabaisse and turns it round and round till 
all the tallow is melted from it and has become incorporated with the 
delightful pot-pourri of “red mullet, tomatoes, red pepper, red burgundy, 
oil, and garlic.” After this, go and eat your fill of bouillabaisse. 
Against fish-soups, however, I raise no voice. Turtle, terrapin, 
oyster, bisque, are all exquisite. The Italians, again, have their zuppa 
marinana, which is not (saving the presence of the A. 8.) at all like 
bouillabaisse ; and the Russians make a very appetising piscine pottage 
(when you are acclimatised to it) called batwinia. The stock of this is 
composed of kvas, or half-brewed barley-beer and oil, and into this is 
put the fish known as the sfer/et of the Volga, or the sassina of the Gulf 
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of Finland, together with bay-leaves, pepper, and lumps ofice. I will 
match datwinia any day against bouillabaisse. 

So much for soups. Now for the fish proper. Salmon @ la Duchesse 
de Sutherland, turbot stuffed @ la Hollandaise, do not call for particular 
remark. Blanchaille, I apprehend, is French for whitebait ; and if that 
fish exist in France, or if whitebait be a real fish at all, and not an artful 
combination of batter, pepper, and currants thrown in to serve as eyes, I 
will bow to Mr. Donald’s chef: “Caller salmon” was put forward as “ex- 
ceptional,” the peculiarity of the dish being that the salmon has been 
boiled as soon as possible after being taken from the water, so that the 
fat has curded between the flakes. I hope the zeal of the A. S. won't 
lead them to the discovery that the adipose matter in salmon may be 
curded even more rapidly by boiling the fish alive. We have heard quite 
enough about crimped cod; and after watching the evolutions of that 
noble, blue-black, armour-plated man-of-war in the vivarium at the 
Zoological Gardens, one almost feels inclined to recommend the practice of 
boiling lobsters alive to the notice of the secretary of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. If “ the cardinal of the seas,” 
as Jules Janin, with amusingly blundering humour, called him, could only 
be born red, what an immensity of agony he might save himself, to be 
sure ! 

“Charr’’ was served fresh. It is usually served potted, and is a capital 
“pick up” if you are breakfasting in bed, and feel faint. It may vie as 
a restorative with dried cod-sounds. Caviar they gave us not; yet to 
relish this delightful conserve of sturgeon I think the British public 
stand sadly in need of being acclimatised. We see the neat little kegs 
of caviar in Morel’s or Fortnum and Mason’s windows; but only enthu- 
siastic epicures think of buying them. ‘To acclimatise yourself to caviar, 
you should begin on a course of Dutch herrings washed down by a couple 
of tumblers (taken fasting) of cod-liver oil. After that, empty a pot of 
black-currant jam into a salt-cellar, and cram the amalgamated contents 
into a sardine-box half full of fish. Stir well, and keep the box in a warm 
room for a fortnight. Then serve on bread-and-butter, and tell me how 
you like it. The mixture as before (with perhaps a little Warren’s black- 
ing added) is very like caviar. In Mahomet’s seventh heaven the houris 
always eat a pound and a half of it for breakfast on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. 

“ Lucioperca” is the pike-perch found throughout Northern Europe. 
“ Although excellent for the purposes of the table,” writes the Apicius of 
the A. S., “its voracity is such that its introduction into this country is 
not recommended, except in ponds specially devoted to its propagation.” 
In these special ponds, I suppose, the Iucioperca would eat one another, 
until the sole survivor of the tontjne assumed the dimensions of a 
whale. 

There were no sea-slugs this year, and there was no bird’s-nest soup ; 
but there was plenty of sturgeon, which reminds you ofa tough veal- 
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cutlet sent for his misdemeanours on board ship and returned with a 
fishy flavour. I missed kangaroo-steamer also, and gumbo-soup; nor, 
so far as I could ascertain, was there any parrot-pie on the table. The 
entrées, however, were very rich and varied. The suprémes de volaille 
cockscombed or trufiled, the croustades of quails, the cutlets and curries 
and kromeskis and sweetbreads, I dismiss at once. They belong to Mr. 
Donald, not to the Society. In the “exceptional” domain we had pepper- 
pot, that wondrous West-Indian dish, that salmagundi of fowl, beef, and 
mutton, peppered up to the maintruck, and sauced with the cassareep or 
inspissated juice of the manioc root; the whole kept simmering and 
seething in a huge jar or pipkin. I consumed vast quantities of pepper- 
pot. Dear old mess! I felt to the manner born of it; it was my pot 
au feu. Shall an Irishman not love his praties, a Scotchman his oatmeal- 
porridge? I was weaned on pepper-pot and mangoes. The taste of the 
cassareep brought floating before my mind memories of the dead and 
gone past; preserved ginger and guava jelly, yams and plantains, tama- 
rinds and arrowroot, banyans and pig-galls, and grinning servants with 
black faces and yellow kerchiefs twisted round their woolly pates. And 
yet I was never in the West Indies in my life. 

Some “ Pallas sand-grouse” proved very toothsome. These are the 
birds whose recent visits to this country have given the chatty correspond- 
ents of Zhe Field so capital an opportunity for displaying their acumen, 
and whose dusky selves are among the chief attractions of those charm- 
ing Sunday afternoons when the British aristocracy are pleased to disport 
themselves at the Zoo. I didn’t eat any of the poultry introduced with 
the fantastic title of poulets a [émancipation des négres ; but I heard 
them very well spoken of. ‘The peculiarity of this fowl,” I quote Api- 
cius, or J. L., Esq., “is, that the skin and periosteum are quite black, but 
the flesh is perfectly white.” Mr. Tegetmeier, of the Philo-peristeron 
Society, says that it is the cog néyre of Tammerick, and must not be con- 
founded with the small silky bantam known as the cog a duvet. 

But I am in a hurry to get to the grosses pieces. Haunch of venison, 
saddle of mutton,—we know all about these; but what think you of 
agneau chinois réti entier, farci aux pistaches, servi au pilaff et cous- 
coussou!’—a Chinese lamb roasted whole, stuffed with pistachio-nuts 
and served with couscoussou, which last is a preparation of wheat used 
among the Moors, Algerines, and other natives of the North-African 
literal, in place of rice. I have heard that the Moorish young ladies 
are fattened for the matrimonial market by a diet ad libitum of this 
strengthening compound. The couscoussou is made into balls and stuffed 
into the mouth of the marriageable young lady, till she grows as tired of 
balls as a belle who has been through three seasons of quadrilles and 
polkas without getting a single offer. If the damsel won’t eat any 
more couscoussou, they administer the bastinado till she feels hungry 
again. They do such odd things in Barbary! Well, how about the 
education of goose-livers with a view to pdté de foie gras? How about 
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stuffing turkeys? and don’t we send our sons to a crammer when we are 
anxious that they should obtain a Government clerkship or a direct com- 
mission ? 

“In the lamb roasted whole,”, says Apicius (or J. L., Esq.), “we 
have one of the earliest dishes on record in the history of cookery. 
Stuffed with pistachio-nuts and served with pilaf, it at the same time 
illustrates the antiquity of the art, and gives an example of the food 
upon which millions of our fellow-creatures are sustained. “The lamb 
proves the excellent flavour of the Ong-Ti breed of Chinese sheep, the 
introduction of which is one of the special objects of the Society.” ‘Thus 
far Apicius; but I take the liberty of stating that I should prefer Ong-Ti 
mutton to Ong-Ti lamb. The Chinese lamb was decidedly flabby, and, 
as is usually the case when an animal is cooked entire, the fire had burnt 
up one part and left the others nearly raw. The carver did not love or 
fear me sufficiently to give me a liberal allowance of pistachio, and the 
pilaff stood in need of a little ghee or fluid butter (rancid, if you please) 
being poured over it. However, it was a noble experiment, and shows 
that the Society are disposed to adopt no half-measures. 

“Fawn of fallow deer,” “ribs of beef between buffalo and Kerry 
cow,” —these were pidces de resistance whose presence only I am enabled 
to record. “Their names,” says J. L. Apicius, Esq., pithily, “ explain 
their intention.” There was a red-deer ham, and one of bear—very suc- 
culent ; but why couldn’t the Society have made an arrangement with 
an enterprising hair-dresser, and caused “ another fine bear” to be slaugh- 
tered, in order that the company might taste a bearsteak and a tender 
sirloin? I ate bear once at a Russian dinner-party (where it was intro- 
duced, I admit, as a curiosity, and not as an ordinary dish), and half a 
dozen mouthfuls made me sick for a fortnight afterwards. The meat 
was tough, glutinous, and had, besides, a dreadful half-aromatic, half- 
putrescent flavour, as though it had first been rubbed with assafcetida 
and then hung up for a month in Mr. Rimmel’s shop. 

Bison tongues, Chinese yam, Bayonne ham, I dismiss; but was 
disappointed at not seeing on the table any of the famous donkey-flesh 
sausages of Bologna. A roast monkey too (most delicious eating when 
stuffed with chestnuts) was a desideratum; and I asked in vain for rat. 
Snails, too, were absent; but en revanche I took my fill of frogs. 

When you were a little boy at school, you probably ate a good many 
frogs. Our practice was, when we had caught them, to pinch our nostrils 
with the fingers of one hand, and holding the dapper little froggee lightly 
with the other, to allow him to jump down our throats. There was a tra- 
dition among us that to swallow live frogs (for the process could not be 
ealled eating) made a boy strong and valorous, and almost unsentient to 
the cuts of the cane. As we advanced in years, we took a distaste for 
frogs. We were patriots. We grew to hate frogs because we heard 
that the French liked them, and that they formed a principal item in the 
diet of that vivacious and ingenious people. The truth is, however, that 
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frogs are regarded in France as a most luxurious delicacy, and are corre- 
spondingly expensive. The Marché St. Honoré is the most usual place 
for their vendition ; and as only the hind-legs are eaten by the Parisians, 
and the price is seldom under fifteen francs a dozen, a dish of frogs is 
only seen at the table of a millionaire. Of their tenderness, succulence, 
and delicacy of flavour, there can be no question. The grenouilles a la 
poulette at the Acclimatisation dinner were superb. The white sauce left 
nothing to be desired. I ate as much frog as ever I could get; and, as 
related above, I brought the bones home in my waistcoat-pocket as a 
trophy of victory over a stupid and irrational prejudice. We eat the 
dirty pig, the dirtier duck, and yet we turn up our noses at the clean- 
living and clean-feeding frog. Had not the Acclimatisation Society a 
hundred other claims to public support, our gratitude would be due to 
them for thus bravely teaching Englishmen to eat frogs. This Homeric, 
this Apician, this Vitellian, this Gargantuan banquet,—the like of which 
I never saw before, but fondly hope to see again,—was washed down by 
copious streams of Sherry, Hock, Meursault (very good), Red Burgundy, 
Champagne, and Moselle. Among exceptional wines we had a whole 
host of Greek ones, which, tog ether with the Hungarian vintages, were 
presented to the Society by J. L. Denman, Esq., whose firm in Fenchurch 
Street are endeavouring (and with constantly increasing success) to intro- 
duce these wines into England. Santorin we quaffed, and Thera, and St. 
Elie, and Corinth, and Mount Hymettus, Vi Santo, Cyprus, and Lacrima 
Cristi; while from the Magyar vineyards came Muscat, Badasconyer, 
Dioszeger Bakatar, Hock, Ruszte, Szamarodny, Adlerberger Ofner, and 
Tokay. Among the Greeks, my humble verdict is recorded in favour 
of St. Elie. The Hungarian are stout wines, of a swashbuckling flavour ; 
but a man needs a strong head to drink pottle deep of them. 

Such was the dinner to which I came a little late, and whence I 
brought away the Bones. TZurdé venientibus, ossa. I laughed, as well 
as I could for eating and drinking strange things all the evening. The 
room was very hot, and crammed besides with nearly all the notabilities 
of the day; but the feast was so rich and so rare that we should have 
cheerfully partaken of it even in a Turkish bath. There were but few 
drawbacks to the entertainment. The chairman, it is true, talked Colo- 
nial Office and Quarterly Revien in a torrent of fluent platitudes, till I 
ran my eye down the bill of fare to see if red tape au naturel wasn’t 
included in the removes; but we were not there for the purpose of lis- 
tening to speechifying. The “exceptional” dishes had deprived the 
waiters of the few wits conferred on them by nature; and one or two of 
their body appeared to have been partaking surreptitiously of white soup of 
the Channel Islands until the decomposed conger eel had got into their 
heads. The ostrich-eggs, again, were not forthcoming, to the bitter disap- 
pointment of Mr. Bernal Osbaene' and there was no horse. Almost every 
thing else, however, in the way of edible or potable rarity was to be found 
on the table ; and I believe that, had those latest lions of London, the Maori 
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chiefs, been among the guests, the Council of the Society would have 
revolved, at least, the expediency of serving up a cold boiled missionary, 
with a stewed baby and a baked young woman to follow, as a delicate 
attention to the distinguished New Zealanders. They were not there, 
however; nor, unfortunately, was another gentleman, whose absence 
was most sincerely to be deplored, not only for our sakes, but for his 
own. The joint secretaries to the Acclimatisation Society are Messrs. 
Frank Buckland, the distinguished naturalist and promoter of piscicul- 
ture, and James Lowe, who in a gastronomical tournament would cheer- 
fully give the ghost of Brillat-Savarin twenty, and with his arms tied 
behind his back defeat Dr. Kitchener, Prince Cambacérés, and Mr. Hay- 
ward. At the last moment Mr. Lowe was attacked by sudden illness, 
and his attendance at the banquet was compulsorily foregone. It was a 
heavy blow for every body, including Mr. Lowe. But such is life. 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


By tue Avtuor or “ A Propicat Son,” &e. 





CuarpTer NIX. 


“Dust TO DUST.” 


Bryan was sinking—dying. The struggle between life and death was 
nearly over. Active resistance to the attack of the terrible foe was now 
hardly possible to the sufferer. He was prostrate—motionless from 
exhaustion and weakness; he could do little more than passively endure, 
and wait the end. The strong man was overcome; hopelessly a prisoner 
in the bonds of death. 

“Speak to me, Bryan,” said John Moyle, in a tone of piteous appeal. 

The eyelids of the dying were raised slowly, wearily, and for a mo- 
ment a look of kindly recognition gleamed in the paling, glassing eyes; a 
murmur stole from the white lips, but so faint as to be barely audible. 
Then the semblance of a corpse came over him again. 

“He sees me; he knows me.” 

“He is going from us.” 

“Ts he asleep, or—?” and John Moyle stopped, terrified at his own 
unfinished question, writhing as with pain. 

Indeed, the evidences that Bryan still lived were now very few and 
faint: the broad chest heaved ever so slightly ; the heart pulsed very, 
very feebly ; his eyes were closed again; and his jaw was dropping. 

They waited for some time, watching with a troubled, strained eager- 
ness. There was no change. Noel, in an agony of grief, vainly endea- 
vouring to restrain the sobs that would rise from his wounded heart, half- 
chokjng him, bent down, to press yet again to his lips the large, hard 
hand of his dying friend. 

There was the sound as of the quick pattering of a pony’s hoofs upon 
the road outside the house. 

“It is the doctor,” cried Noel, and he quitted the room hurriedly. 

The noise of the door closing behind him seemed to rouse the sufterer; 
he stirred, started, glanced round him. 

“ He will be here again in a minute,” John Moyle said, fancying that 
Bryan’s eyes were searching for Noel. 

“Hush!” Bryan said, with sudden excitement, but in a weak, hoarse 
voice. “Stoop down, John. Promise me he shall never be told; pro- 
mise me that. Let the disgrace be mine only; let none ever attach to 
him. Promise me he shall never know!” and he sank back, exhausted 
with the effort it had cost him to speak. 

“T promise, Bryan,” the old man answered breathlessly, tremulously ; 
then, after a pause to recover himself, to regain control over his broken 
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quavering voice, to stay the turbulent, painful throbbing of his heart, he 
went on: “ But, O Bryan, I have been a faithless, treacherous friend to 
you. I have done you cruel wrong, shameful injustice !” 

“What is it, John?” Bryan asked, with a tender look in his fading 
eyes. 

“God knows it was done unwillingly; that I struggled hard to do 
what was right by you, Bryan. But it was not to be; it was not to be. 
Only say you forgive me, Bryan. Tell me that. Don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake,—don’t leave me with those words unsaid !” 

A bewildered expression crossed Bryan’s face—a frown—as though 
in an effort of thought; then a sad, self-pitying smile at his own weak- 
ness, at his inability to follow the purport of the old man’s appeal. 

“‘My head’s in a poor way, John,” he said faintly. ‘I can make 
nothing of it all. I don’t think you ever did me a wrong knowingly. 
Surely I forgive you, if you ever did, old friend. It matters little now, 
John. I’m going away from you fast.” 

“ Don’t say that.” 

“Tt will soon be over, John. It would be sad to part—from Noel— 
and from you, old friend—but that”—his voice failed here, and the tears 
filled his eyes—“ but that I go to meet her. I have cause to thank even 
Death. It gives me to her. I shall see her again. That thought makes 
my going away easy to bear.” 

John Moyle sprang forward with a passionate cry. 

“O Bryan, there’s the wrong, there’s the wrong! I have lied to you. 
I have joined with others in a wicked plot. Forgive me!” 

“ What—what are you saying ?” 

‘She lives, Bryan; she lives yet !” 

The sick man started ; a violent trembling seized him. 

“Tt’s true, Bryan; indeed it is! She lives—lives still.” 

“Who? who? OGod,amImad? What are yousaying? Who 
lives? Who? Quick, quick, tell me—mho ?” : 

“Ann!” 

John Moyle fell on his knees as he spoke, burying his face in the 
coverlet of the bed, in an agony of remorse. 

“ Ann!” Bryan repeated, with a strange, wild cry. 

Then he pressed his hand upon his forehead, clammy with the dew of 
death; the muscles of his face twitched convulsively ; his eyes rolled wide 
open, with a half-insane amazement. 

“ Ann?—yet lives? Speak to me. Say that again.” 

“Tt is true, Bryan; it is true.” 

“ Ann ?—lives still? Do you mean that? Don't mock me; for God’s 
sake, don’t mock me—a dying man. She lives ?” 

“Tt is true; indeed, Bryan, it is.” - 

“OQ Heaven! Here, give me your arm; help me, quick!” 

“What would you do?” 

“Help me to get up. Let me go to her.” 
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And the poor creature made a frantic effort to raise himself, only to 
sink back again, faint, trembling, with a cry of suffering. 

“Too late, too late!” he gasped. “O John, why have you done this ? 
What wrong have I ever done to you, that you should treat me thus? 
Why was this kept from me? She lives! My poor Ann! Why was I 
not told? Where is she? My poor, poor Ann!—living still—living 
still!” and his words died away into an inarticulate murmur. 

“Forgive me, Bryan. I could not tell you. I did not dare.” 

“T thought her dead ; dead years and years ago. Living still, and I 
not by her side! O Heaven, have pity !” 

“ And she has been dead, Bryan, for years and years; dead in mind, 
if not in body ; dead to the world; dead to every living creature.” 

“Mad! Do you mean that?” 

“Yes, Bryan; hopelessly mad. Poor soul, she has never spoken 
word of reason since you went away !”” 

“ Poor, poor Ann !” 

‘What availed to tell you of this? It was better, indeed it was, 
better a hundred times, to think her dead; better, happier, if such had 
really been the case, than to have lived as she has lived. Forgive me, 
Bryan ; I did it for the best. I could not tell you; I dared not. For- 
give me.” 

“No, no, no!” he screamed ; “don’t ask me! I can’t do it; I can’t 
do it !” 

John Moyle continued his appeal; but he spoke in vain. Bryan was 
insensible—had fainted. 

Noel reéntered, with Williams the doctor. 

“‘ Has he spoken?” asked the young man eagerly. 

“He has been rambling, I think,” John Moyle answered tremulously, 
with involuntary rather than intentional evasion; “talking wildly, dream- 
ily. I could not follow him; and now—” 

“He is dead!” cried Noel impulsively. 

Williams gently pushed past him, and began quietly feeling for 
Bryan’s pulse. Noel watched him with vivid anxiety. 

“He is not dead,” said the doctor calmly; the other men breathed 
more freely, made a movement as of relief. “He is not dead—not yet.” 

Noel uttered a low, heart-broken moan, as though, in these words, he 
heard the death-knell of his friend. 

“Hush!” said Williams. “Don’t give way; don’t disturb him 
now.” 

“T will do any thing—only save him, sir; only save my poor 
Bryan.” 

The doctor was touched by the young man’s piteous tones. He 
pressed his hand kindly. Then, perhaps, deeming it advisable to give 
the poor fellow occupation, he sent him away on some small errand,—to 
bring fresh cold water, a wine-glass, or a tea-spoon. 

The morning sun shot bright orange rays into the room, lighting up, 
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as with a radiance not of earth, the pallid waxen face of the dying man. 
The doctor was bathing the sufferer’s forehead, sprinkling his face with 
water. Gradually Bryan recovered from his fainting-fit, with a long- 
drawn sigh. A few drops of brandy were poured into his mouth, and he 
revived, with yet a trance-like look upon his face ; he was only partly 
conscious. 

“‘ Noel,” he cried feebly, with a distressed, imploring air. 

He was more satisfied when he was able to perceive the young man 
in close attendance upon him, to find Noel’s hand securely locked in his 
own. Ata little distance Jolin Moyle leant against the wall, pressing his 
hands upon his forehead, his blood-shot eyes fixed in a rigid stare. 

So they watched by the sick bedside. 

“Open the casement,” said Williams, “ and let the morning air blow 
in. Give him brandy as often as he can be got to take it, but not more 
than a few drops at a time. I shall not leave the house, never fear,” he 
said, in answer to a reproachful glance from Noel. And the doctor quitted 
the room. Outside the door he stumbled against a man sitting upon 
the steep narrow stairs. It was Cluny Puckle, who rose quickly. 

“You, Mr. Puckle ?” 

“How goes it with the poor soul?” and the doctor felt his arm 
severely pripped. 

“ He’s sinking fast, Mr. Puckle,” Williams whispered sadly ; “there 
3s no hope.” 

“ But you are not going, man?” the inspector said sternly. 

“No; I’ll stay to the last ; the poor creatures up-stairs won’t be satis- 
fied else, though indeed I can do nothing now. The case is past all 
medical skill; indeed it was so from the first.” 

“Poor soul!” and Cluny Puckle gnawed his beard with a grim and 
angry sorrow. 

“Tt is a question of a few hours only, Mr. Puckle—hours ?—minutes 
rather. Don’t scowl upon me. Heaven knows I would have saved him 
if I could.” 

“Yes, yes; I’m sure of that, man; sure of it ;” and the inspector’s 
voice softened. Presently, in an undertone, he added, “ Williams is a good 
true fellow—for a Welshman. Yes, and Curate Griff is another. I 
thought it wouldn’t be long before he was bere. Perhaps, altogether, 
I’ve been inclined to be hard upon the Welsh. How are you, Griff? 
Fve but bad news for you, Griff. It’s a very sad business ;” and he in- 
formed the curate of Bryan’s state. 

The Reverend David Griffith entered the sick-room. As he did so, 
Bryan stirred ever so little; then it was evident that he had recognised 
the clergyman. 

Griffith knelt by the bedside. Noel and John Moyle knelt also. 
With a pale worn face, a tremulous yet fervid voice, the curate read the 
Prayers for the Sick, commending to a merciful God the soul of the de- 


parting. 
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“ Amen,” said Bryan hoarsely, with the film of death gathering over 
his eyes; and there was an awful quiet in the room. 

He never spoke more; yet the noonday sun was shining into the 
room, and he was breathing still. He was lying in a lethargy, with a 
feeble shortening breath, a ‘fading pulse. Very gradually Noel felt the 
grasp of his hand weaken and relax. 

One moment before death he glanced round, with deep love and ten- 
derness in his eyes. In that look John Moyle read his forgiveness. Upon 
Noel’s face, however, the dying man’s gaze was fixed, as his soul quitted 
earth for ever. 

“All is over,” said Williams; and he released his hold of the dead 
man’s wrist, and drew the sheet over his face. 

“‘God’s will be done,” said the curate solemnly. 

“Come away, my poor boy ;” and the doctor gently drew Noel from 
the room. ‘‘ You are very white and faint. Go out into the open air for 
a little while; the fresh air will revive you.” 

Mr. Puckle’s strong arm circled Noel, supporting him, and he was led 
out of the house. For a little while he remained, numbed with the great 
affliction that had fallen upon him, resting upon a rude bench in the gar- 
den of the inn. 

The doctor and the inspector soon afterwards quitted the house, en- 

ged in an earnest, mournful conversation, to go round to the surviving 
patients in the village. 

“Be comforted, Noel,” said a gentle, kindly voice; and the young 
man’s hand was pressed by the curate. 

“T must see him once more,” Noel cried, presently. ‘No; let me 
go alone. Trust me, I am quite calm now. I will stay a moment 
only.” 

He mounted the small twisting staircase, and entered softly, rever- 
ently, the room in which the body lay. He drew back the sheet, and, 
with a pair of scissors he had brought with him, he cut off one of poor 
Bryan’s light-coloured curling locks of hair. 

Then, moved by an irresistible impulse, he bent down and kissed the 
dead man’s face. 

“My poor Bryan!” he cried, in an outburst of passionate sorrow. 
“Gone from me for ever! O my dear, dear father! my more thar 
father! Indeed, indeed, you were more than father to me! ” 

A figure rose up on the other side of the bed. John Moyle had been 
kneeling, praying by the body of his dead friend. 

“‘ Noel,” he said, much agitated, “indeed you are right. But what 
if you have really lost a father in losing Bryan? what if you are indeed 
his son ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Noel, with a start. 

“T have kept the secret long enough. I can keep it no longer.” 

“Don’t kill me with this suspense. Bryan—” 

“Poor Bryan was indeed your father. Why should I hide it from 
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you longer? That poor dead man, known to you as George Bryan, was 
Bryan Tredgold ; and you are his son, his own son—Noel Tredgold.” 

For a moment Noel stood aghast; then he cried wildly, “I might 
have known it, I might have known it! only a father could have been to 
me as Bryan has been. My father! my father!” and he sobbed hysteri- 
cally. 

John Moyle trembled, alarmed at what he had done. 

“T’ve broken my word,” he said. “ Heaven help me! I hardly 
know what I do. Look up, Noel; look up.” 

A moment afterwards, he was hurrying to obtain assistance ; for Noel 
had fallen senseless upon the body of his father. 

Later in the day Cluny Puckle returned to the Harp Inn. 

“‘ How’s the poor laddie now ?” he inquired of the curate. 

‘“‘Calmer and better,’ was the answer, “though terribly troubled. 
But I’ve been reading and talking to him a little, and he’s very good 
and patient under his suffering. I think he’ll do now. It’s sad to see one 
so young struck down with so great a grief. From what I learn from 
him, however,—I haven’t questioned him, Cluny, but he let fall the 
words by chance,—it seems to me that he finds great comfort in the 
thought that the dead man was really his father, after all,—something 
more than a friend and protector merely.” 

“ He has said this?” 

“ Yes; and that the name, George Bryan, was assumed ; and that he 
will henceforth take up his father’s real name. You know, Cluny, I 
always had an idea that the two men were father and son. I felt sure 
of it. I’ve said as much more than once.” 

“Hum! However sure we may feel, Griff, it’s sometimes as well to 
keep our mouths shut about it all the same. Perhaps I had my notions 
on the subject,—perhaps I hadn’t. But I always try to think about 
others what they wish me to think about them. If I can’t manage 
it, the next thing I try for is to look as though I thought what they 
wish me to think about them. And I’ve found that a prudent plan, 
Griff. The poor soul came here as George Bryan, a navvy. And I 
said, ‘ Very good, let it be so.’ He brought the laddie, not his son, he 
said, Noel by name. And I said, ‘ Very good,’ to that also. It was no 
part of my business to question or to contradict the man. You now 
say that his name wasn’t Bryan, and that he was the laddie’s father. 
Well, I say, ‘ Very good, so let it be,’ to that too. It’s no great matter 
to me, that I see, Griff, any way.” 

“Tredgold is the real name; at least, I think that was what he 
said.” 

“Very good, Griff; let it be Tredgold, and let the laddie be Noel 
Tredgold for the future, if he pleases. Noel Tredgold,—it’s a good name 
enough ;” and the inspector grew contemplative over it, his brows knit, 
and his lips drawn tightly together. 

“You've been up town; what do they say about it there?” 
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“There’s real sadness in the town, as well there may be, Griff, at so 
many poor fellows losing their lives. The inquest is to be on Thursday ; 
for of course there will have to be another inquest, though it will be 
merely a form, and the evidence will be all just the same as in the other 
cases. And there’s great gloom at the works, I can tell you, Griff. Bryan 
was very popular among the men; he had always a kind word for them, 
and a bright cheering look for them (poor soul, there’ll never be sound 
on his lips or light in his eyes any more on this earth), though he kept 
his navvies well to their duty, and was by far the best ganger we had 
upon the line from one end to another. Some of the men, sturdy great 
fellows too, were crying like children when they heard he’d gone from 
them for ever; and then they fell to work with a will, hard at it with 
pick and shovel, as though somehow they knew they were doing what 
would best have pleased the dead ganger had he been still alive and 
looking after them. We shall miss him terribly. A brave, honest work- 
man, who took a pride in his work, as I like to see a man take. He used 
to look along the line of the works with an air that seemed to say, ‘ I’ve 
had a hand in making this Mid- Wales Railway; and I’m proud of it. I 
wish he’d lived, if only to see the line finished. My smoke’s blowing 
into your eyes, Griff. You’d better get out of the way, to windward of 
me.” 

The inspector was puffing dense clouds from his short black pipe. 
Presently he resumed : 

“The men in Bryan’s gang were asking that the funeral should be on 
Saturday. They knock off work early on that day, you know; and they 
say they’ll give up work for the first half of the day, losing so much pay, 
in order that they may follow the body to the grave. I suppose that can 
be managed, Gritf?”’ 

“Of course it can, Cluny ; of course it can.” 

“‘ Where’s the old man gone,— Bryan’s friend ?” 

“T hardly know; I’ve been busy seeing to the poor boy. I thought 
he had the first claim upon me.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Puckle went up-stairs to the room in which 
Bryan was lying dead. 

“T think you’d better not stay here, Mr. Moyle,” he said gravely. 
The sculptor was sitting in a chair by the bedside, leaning forwards, his 
chin in his hands, an arm resting on each knee. He did not appear to 
hear the words addressed to him. 

“You'd better come away down-stairs, Mr. Moyle,” Cluny Puckle 
repeated. 

“ Perhaps so,—perhaps so,” the sculptor muttered dreamily, nodding 
his head many times. But he did not rise from the chair. 

Mr. Puckle laid his hand gently upon the old man’s shoulder. 

“ Come,” he said, “ the laddie wants you,—Noel Tredgold.” 

John Moyle started, and looked up. 

“ Nothing more can be done for poor Bryan now, you know,” Cluny 
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Puckle continued. “We must think of the son he has left behind him, 
—of Noel.” 

“Yes, yes,” Moyle said, with a vacant stare. Then he asked sud- 
denly, “ You knew that he was Bryan’s son? I was told never to let it 
be known. He told me so,”—he pointed to the body,—“ but I couldn’t 
help it,—I couldn’t, indeed. And it was right that the boy should 
know; wasn’t it?—only right that he should know that Bryan was his 
father? If wrong was done in telling him, why, it was my doing; so 
let the consequences fall on me—on me—not on the boy. It was my 
doing—all my doing—my fault entirely—entirely.” 

“Yes; but come away now.” 

“His name is Noel Tredgold, and he’s Bryan’s son. They called 
him Noel Reeve, but that was never his right name.” 

“Ts the poor body going mad ?” Cluny Puckle asked himself. 

“Yes, we'll go now. Tread softly. Hush! We mustn’t waken him; 
it would be cruel,—wouldn’t it? very cruel in his state.” 

“‘He’s daft!” Cluny Puckle said, with shut teeth. 

“ Ah, I was nearly forgetting.” John Moyle passed his hand across 
his forehead, and then less wildly, with more of a return to his natural 
manner, he said, “ I must go up to the town at once. I can get what I 
want there, can’t 1? I can get plaster of Paris in the town?” 

“ Plaster of Paris!” cried the amazed inspector. 

“Yes; I shall want that,—plaster of Paris, and some water, and a 
large basin to mix it in, and a little sweet-oil,—a wine-glassful will be 
plenty,—yes,—and pen, ink, and paper. I always like to put my notes 
down in ink. I’ve got my calipers in my pocket; that’s fortunate, isn’t 
it? I can get the dimensions all exact,—from the chin to the top of the 
forehead,—from the nose to the back part of the skull,—round the neck, 
—the breadth across the face,—the shoulders—” 

“What are you talking about, Mr. Moyle?” Cluny Puckle asked, 
with half-angry wonder. 

“Tm going to take a cast of Bryan’s head,” he whispered. Cluny 
Puckle contemplated the old man silently for some moments, with much 
bewilderment written upon his hard North-British face. 

“Well, yours is a strange profession, Mr. Moyle,” he said quietly. 
“Tt’s not for me, perhaps, to be passing judgment on the subject. But 
I own it strikes me as a curious thing—I won't say a cruel one—at 
such a time as this,—yon poor soul but just taken from us, and the 
tears barely dry on our faces, to be conning over the measurements of 
his features and the formation of his skull, and busy with your calipers, 
your plaster, your sweet-oil, and what not!” 

Cluny Puckle turned away abruptly. 

Perhaps, however, he did not appreciate the situation fully,—did not 
know the real value of his art to the sculptor. In the pursuit of his pro- 
fession the old man had ever found a sure nepenthe, assuaging his sor- 
rows :—a certain means of diverting his thoughts from too absorbing a 
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contemplation of a sorrowful subject. He busied himself, therefore, in 
taking a mask of the dead man’s face. So occupied, he grew calmer, 
more composed; his intellect found time to recover from the dazing 
effects of his great grief; his mind regained its proper equipoise, which 
the extremity of his suffering had fearfully menaced. To Cluny Puckle 
there had seemed something corrupt and hard-hearted in the fact of the 
sculptor dwelling upon his art and its exercise in relation to their lost 
friend immediately upon his quitting them. But there was more in it 
than this. The old man turned, by a sort of instinct, to an employment 
in which he was sure to find some alleviation of his overwrought feel- 
ings. He obtained a sort of armed truce with his sorrow; plaster of 
Paris was to him for the time a panacea against insanity and all other 
earthly troubles. He had proved its efficacy before: and it did not fail 
him now. 


The funeral was on Saturday afternoon. The coffin was borne upon 
the shoulders of four of the tallest navvies in the employ of the Mid- 
Wales Railway Company, and a crowd of labourers followed in proces- 
sion, walking with rather a rolling, tumbling gait; not keeping step 
with each other, by any means; occupying much room individually as 
they moved along the roadway; many of them with their hands thrust 
deep into their pockets; and all quite heedless of imparting picturesque- 
ness or effect to the scene by any uniformity of action or demeanour, 
yet with the stern, downbent look of real mourning upon every face,— 
a devout solemness of grief that had something in it strangely touching, 
immeasurably above the studied, artificial propriety of conventional woe. 
The terrible accident had made a profound impression upon Llanderych. 
The inhabitants thronged the High Street as the sad procession passed 
along, and almost involuntarily bared their heads as the coffin approached, 
and the remains of poor Bryan Tredgold were carried to the churchyard. 

The navvies were dressed in their best; not that any considerable 
change in their attire is to be understood by that phrase : the wardrobe 
of the labourer, as a rule, being but of small extent; capable always of 
being folded into a small compass,—contained in a handkerchief, with 
the corners knotted together, But there had been much clean shaving for 
the occasion. From quite an early hour in the morning there had been 
a crowd of customers waiting to be taken in turn by little Morgan Pugh, 
the barber of the town; whose principal practice, by the way, and whose 
chief renown, arose in connexion with his clipping the horses of the 
neighbourhood. With newly-mown chins, clean shirts, neckerchiefs ot 
brighter hue than ordinary, with boots well scraped and greased, the 
navvies had done all that was pessible to them in the way of paying 
the homage of a careful toilet to the occasion. Noel, as chief mourner, 
followed close upon the coffin. Near him came John Moyle, Cluny 
Puckle, and the doctor. At the door of the church they were met by 
Griffith the curate, with a face white as his surplice. 

VOL. IX. G 
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The churchyard was quite blocked up with mourners and spectators. 
The rough, bronzed, hard-handed sons of labour listened with reverence 
while, in a clear, moved voice, the curate read the solemn and beautiful 
service for the Burial of the Dead. No apathetic audience listened to him. 
Sobs that could not be repressed were to be heard, and tears filled many 
eyes. Sorrow for the lost comrade stirred the hearts of the labourers 
strangely; brought them, as the curate knew and owned, nearer to 
religion than years and years of preaching and painful effort on his part 
could ever have done. But what labours of oratory can move like the 
death of a loved friend ? 

“ Ashes to ashes—dust to dust.” 

White, motionless, with clenched hands, with fixed eyes, Noel listened 
to the solemn words. The earth pattered on the coffin, now lowered to 
the bottom of the grave. There was a pause, a movement on the part 
of the crowd; then, one by one, the men came forward to take a last 
sad look at the coffin, retiring afterwards to make way for the others; 
each as he turned, as though in spite of himself, stopping for a moment 
to lay his hand very gently on the shoulder of the dead man’s son, in a 
mute, untutored way tendering him comfort and affection, and the help 
and support, for his father’s sake and his own, of their strong arms and 
brave hearts, should he ever have need of them. All was then done. 
The curate closed his book; the grave was filled in. Slowly the crowd 
dispersed ; the churchyard was emptied; the freshly-turned earth mark- 
ing the grave of Bryan Tredgold. 

The navvies were soon spread over the town. Soon too, it must be 
said, they were flocking to the doors of the public-houses, liberal in their 
orders for beer, in their consumption of tobacco. Poor fellows! what else 
could they do? Work was over for the week; how could they pass the 
day other than according to their custom? The leisure-hour of the uncul- 
tured is devoted to the beer-mug; and to these wandering daily workmen 
the public-house represents the comforts of home. Indeed, it must be ad- 
mitted that to many the event of the morning seemed to offer a reason for 
additional indulgence. Their sorrow was genuine, though they did seek 
to drown it in beer. This was animal enough, very likely. ‘The curate 
thought so as he passed through the town late in the day, and noticed 
more intoxication abroad than was usual in Llanderych even on Satur- 
day evening. 

“T did not think they’d have so soon forgotten all about this morn- 
ing,” he said to himself. ‘I’m afraid they’re a dreadful set; it seems 
almost hopeless to try and better them.” 

But the curate hardly did them justice. They had not forgotten 
Bryan. Their grief for him was strong; but the habits of their lives 
were stronger. Alas, for poor human nature! Death is sad, as inevitable. 
The survivors must mourn; but none the less they must eat and drink. 

“If only they would do it in moderation!” the curate murmured, as 
a noisy, flushed, unsteady group went past him. 
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One disappointment to the navvies, however, it may be well to men- 
tion. There had been a custom, in the event of the loss of any of 
their number, to hold a sale by auction of his clothes and effects,— 
his pipe and tobacco-pouch, his belt, tin-can, sou’-wester, boots, pick, 
and shovel. Upon such occasions, and especially when the dead man 
had been highly esteemed by his comrades, a lively competition would 
often ensue to obtain possession of some article of property of the de- 
ceased, and large sums would be given, far beyond its intrinsic value, 
to secure a relic; not, however, solely upon sentimental grounds; for 
the successful purchaser would immediately convert the treasure he had 
acquired to his own uses, and men would occasionally be heard to an- 
nounee, with some pride, that the coats or boots they had on had be- 
longed formerly to Mike This or Morgan That, killed last summer 
on the Eastern Counties, or the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Line. 

With much kindly feeling occasionally exhibited at these auctions, 
there was often an unseemliness, a coarse jocularity, a rough playfulness, 
or an angry competition, which had shocked Noel when he had been by 
chance a witness of the scene. He had prevented, therefore, any sale of 
poor Bryan’s goods and chattels. The navvies felt aggrieved; but there 
was merit in their eyes even about the grievance,—it furnished an exeuse 
for more beer ; they were left with more money to spend; with something 
else to drown in drink. 


“For the future of the laddie?” Cluny Puckle was the inquirer. 

“‘ He must come back to London with me,” John Moyle said eagerly. 

Cluny mused over this answer for some time. 

“You wish this, Mr. Moyle?” he asked, at last. 

“Yes; it must be so. Noel is now my care. I will see to his wel- 
fare, trust me.” 

“ Poor Bryan, before he died, commended him to my charge. I 
should like to do what was best for him.” 

“T’m an old man, Mr. Puckle. While I live, it shall be my duty to 
care for Noel’s well-doing. Let him go back with me. Indeed, it will 
be for the best. I am not so rich, perhaps, as people think. Still, I’m 
well-to-do, and I will not spare money if there is need to spend it for the 
boy’s sake. Don’t cross me in this, Mr. Puckle. I am an older friend of 
the poor dead man than you are. Let me take Noel to London.” 

“You will make a sculptor of him ?” 

“Yes; any thing, if he will; only let him go with me.” 

“Well, he’s half an artist already, I’m thinking. Put him in the 
right way, and you'll find you’ve got a pupil worthy of you, Mr. Moyle; 
and I can’t do much for him here; he’s but a poor look-out where he is. 
Bryan Tredgold’s son should be doing something better than toiling in 
the engineers’ office on the Mid-Wales Railway. I won’t hinder you, 
Mr. Moyle. If the laddie wills, he shall go with you, and God’s bless- 
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ing be on you both. You won’t let him forget me. I’m loth to part 
with him, and Curate Griff will be that same, I can answer for him. 
Mayhap we'll both be running up to Town some day to have a look at 
our boy—Bryan’s boy—again.” 

“T’m an old man, Mr. Puckle. What’s happened down here of late 
has made me know it, feel it, cruelly. Perhaps I sha’n’t live very long, 
and then it will be for you to see to the boy again.” 

It was noticeable that they both spoke of him as though he were 
quite a helpless child. But so he seemed to them at the moment—the 
death of his father had made him very friendless and alone. 

“Tl trust you, Jolin Moyle, with Bryan’s boy, if it be only for the 
sake of auld lang syne. Take him, man; be good and true to him. 
If he were my own bairn, I couldn’t care more for the laddie than I do 
—the brave, honest little laddie! Take him; make a grand artist of 
him, if you can. And I'll be glad to hear how he goes on as often as 
you can make time to write, and can give a thought to poor Cluny 
Puckle down here in Llanderych. The place will seem sadder to me 
now than I ever thought it. God bless you and the boy, I say again, 
Mr. Moyle. Take care of him.” 

And the inspector turned away, with a trembling lip. Presently, in 
a calmer mood, he said to himself, 

“Yes, it’s the best thing to do; it’s the most prudent and thoughtful. 
The old man’s worth some siller, and it sha’n’t be said I stood in the 


laddie’s light, or hindered his winning a fortune, though there’s some- 
thing almost sinful in letting such a brave boy go carving images out of 
stone. Well, well, it’s for the best; let him get away from here, and 
mayhap he’ll be the less like to die such a‘death as his father died—poor 
Bryan Tredgold !” 


CHAPTER XX. 


LOVE AND LAW. 


“WELL, William, my dear, and how are things in the City ?” asked 
Zachary Moyle of his son. The old man—warmly placed in front of 
the kitchen-fire, rubbing his sharp knees with the palms of his hands, 
his head nodding forward, with still a bright peering twinkle in his small 
bird’s eyes—would often put this question to William Moyle, returned 
to Whitfield Street from the office of Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce, a 
fragrance of the famous gin-punch of the Cornhill hostelry yet lingering 
about him, and some symptoms of over-indulgence in that favourite drink 
of his, to be detected in a certain glassiness of eye, an intermittent control 
over the optic nerves, a slight huskiness and difficulty of articulation in 
his speech, and an occasional unsteadiness in his gait. It was not that 
Zachary Moyle had any especial interest in the condition of things “in the 
City,” or possessed any knowledge at all upon the subject, or had any 
precise comprehension indeed as to the meaning of his inquiry; but it 
was very agreeable to him to put his question by way of daily greeting 
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of his son on his return home—if only because it invested Messrs. For- 
dyce’s clerk with a certain air of commercial dignity, presuming his inti- 
mate relationship with transactions of importance, presupposing his daily 
intercourse, in the progress of his official labours, with the Governor of 
the Bank of England, the houses of Rothschilds and Barings, the com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, the aristocracy of Lloyds and the Ex- 
change, and the royal family of merchant princes and other celebrities 
of renown in that great and mysterious world to which the column in 
the newspapers headed “‘ Money Market and City Intelligence” has par- 
ticular reference and exclusive intelligibility. ‘ How are things in the 
City to-day, William, my dear? eh?” the old man piped, in treble tones. 

“Things are very queer in the City, father; very queer indeed,” Wil- 
liam Moyle answered rather thickly. 

“Eh? I don’t quite hear. Oh! very queer, are they? Thank you, 
my dear. Very queer, are they? Dear heart, now to think of that! 
Bless me—to think of things being queer in the City!” And the old 
man maundered on, repeating his son’s answer over and over again, 
nodding his head to and fro, meditatively, with a look of childish sage- 
ness upon his wizen old face. 

“ Money’s very tight still, tighter than ever; and the Bank’s raised 
its rate of discount again.” 

“ Has it, now? Dear me, to think of that!” exclaimed old Zachary, 
with the very faintest conception of the meaning of his son’s information. 
“ Raised the rate of discount!” Presently he asked, “ And how’s your 
good master Mr. Gifford, William? I hope he has his health pretty 
well ?” 

“‘ Mr. Gifford’s a hupstart beast, that’s what he is, and I hate him; 
he’s that harrogant, there’s no bearing him, nor going near him;” and 

‘ William Moyle spoke noisily, with much excitement, misplacing his h’s,— 
a family failing in moments of fervour. 

“Mercy on me, to think of that!” cried his father, so startled and 
alarmed that he was nearly losing his balance and falling into the fender. 

“ He’s as cross as two sticks; he gets wus and wus. I’m sick of him 
quite, that I am; he’s always insulting and worrying me.” 

“‘ Hush, my dear, don’t say that; don’t you, now. Fordyce and For- 
dyce, you know, has been friends to you many a long year, William.” 

“‘T don’t care, I don’t care; I wish the house was sunk jn the sea, 
that I do, and Gifford with it, neck and crop.” 

“There, there, my dear, that’s enough. Don’t say more, William, 
don’t. You'll only be sorry for it, by and by.” 

“Then why does he take a pleasure in insulting me—day after day, 
always? I go out in the middle of the day for a minute or two, to get a 
bit of luncheon,—a man must live,—a sandwich and a glass of ale, or 
what not. I hurry back quick asI can. But he’s on to me directly. 
“You're always going out,’ he says. ‘ You're neglecting your work,’ he 
says. ‘ You leave the office for who will to come in and lay their hands 
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on what they like, he says. ‘I haven’t been five minutes, I says. 
“Yes, you have,’ he says; ‘ you’ve been near an hour.’ ‘I haven't,’ I 
says; for I wasn’t going to let him say that of me. ‘ Don’t answer me, 
sir,’ he says, quite fierce, just like that,—‘ don’t answer me, sir! And you 
come back unfit for your work! And you're quite fuddled now,’ he 
says; ‘and the place smells with spirits like a public-house,’ he says ; 
‘and I won’t have it,’ he says. I could have knocked him down for 
talking to me like that; but I wouldn’t demean myself with touching 
him. Who’s he, to talk to me like that, I want to know? Wasn't I 
clerk to Fordyce and Fordyce long before he ever showed his beggarly 
face in at the door of the counting-house? Don’t I remember him 
sitting there, a mere slip of a lad on the top of a high stool, with barely 
sixpence to call his own? and because I go out to get a mouthful of 
brandy to cure the face-ache, or because I’m taken bad with the spasms 
or what not, and want ever such a drop of spirits, he’s to call me drunk- 
ard, is he? he’s to tell me I’m fuddled, is he? to insult me, to bully me, 
and brag over me? the hupstart beast, I say again. D—n him, I’m sick 
of him; I wish he was dead, that I do.” 

Old Zachary, in amazement and alarm at the tumult he had been the 
unwitting means of raising, thought it advisable to hold his peace for 
some little time. Much of the younger man’s speech had been lost upon 
him by reason of his deafness and his son’s confused articulation; but he 
could see and hear enough to understand that William Moyle had worked 
himself into a state of vehement anger very unusual with him, and that 
Mr. Gifford and his clerk no longer worked together upon satisfactory 
or agreeable conditions. After an interval of silence, the old man said, 
with a cunning nod of his head, half closing one of his sharp eyes to give 
an additional air of sagacity to what he said, 

“T see what it is, William, my dear. You mustn’t go for to be hard 
like with Mr. Gifford. It’s things being queer in the City as tries him, 
that’s what is, depend upon it, my dear. When a man can’t have what 
he wants, he gets worrety in his ways, and touchy, and fault-finding, and 
troublesome. I know what it is; it’s jest for all the world like market- 
gardening, when you see things going all wrong, and know that, do all 
you can, you can’t hinder ’em; and what suits one man don’t suit another, 
and I expects that’s jest how it is in the City. There’s some things as 
wants rain,.and some as wants sun, and what saves one spiles the other, 
and of course it’s hard to bear; and it’s the same all the world over. 
What’s nice for Rooshier’s none so pleasant for Prodshier, likely enough; 
and what suits France’s book is just as good as ruin to England. When 
you want rain for the sparrowgrass, sure enough all the fruit wants sun ; 
and while some things is thriving in the dry heat, there’s others as is 
well nigh a-dying for wet weather. It’s Fordyce and Fordyce’s turn to 
be uncomfortable now, but by and by it will all come pleasant to them. 
So don’t be hard on Mr. Gifford, William, my dear; he ain’t agreeable 
now, but things will come right presently, depend upon it.” 
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But the force of old Zachary’s philosophical harangue was in some 
measure lost upon William Moyle, who had dozed back in his chair, sub- 
siding into a state of tipsy lethargy. There was silence for some time, 
the old man watching his sleeping son with many sagacious nods and 
acute smiles, stopping now and then in this occupation to regale himself 
with a pinch of snuff taken from a crumbled screw of paper, and lodged, 
not without difficulty, by his tremulous fingers in its place of destination. 

“Where’s Liz?” William Moyle cried suddenly, rousing himself 
with a start and a shiver. 

“Eh? Liz? She’s in the drawing-room, I think, writing letters, or 
summut of that sort.” 

“She knows I’ve come in. Why don’t she come and make tea for 
me ?” 

“ Don’t be angry with her, William. She’s a deal of letter-writing 
to do, Liz has,” the old man said cunningly. “ Yes, and letter-reading 
too, for that matter.” 

But William Moyle did not pay much regard to this explanation. 

“‘T wonder where John’s got to?” said Zachary, presently; “he hasn’t 
been to see me—dear me, no, not for ever such a time now.” 

“ He’s getting proud, perhaps,” his son suggested sullenly. “He's a 
rich man, and ashamed of us; he don’t care to come to such a place as 
this, to see such poor people as us.” 

“‘No, no, William, you've no call to say that. John’s near with 
his money, and he’s close in his ways; but he’d never give over coming 
to see us, let us get to be as poor as poor. He’s been a good son, has 
John, and he’s a feelin’ heart; he wouldn’t give us up. It isn’t that as 
stops him. Please God he ain’t ill, that’s all I’m afeard of. And may- 
hap he’ll have no need to be ashamed of us long. People grows rich in 
all sorts of ways, my dear. Some makes their money by trade, some by 
cutting bustos out of stone, and some marries into it. We may do that, 
William,—I don’t mean you nor me, bless you. We've had our day, we 
have; we're past marrying, we are; unless it was a snug widder, with 
-a nice bit of money saved up quiet, as you might take up with, for you're 
not so very old, considerin’, William. Not as I recommends it, for there’s 
-a good deal to be said agin widders; and if a fust marriage is a lottery, 
I’m sure a second’s often a dead loss. But there’s Liz up yonder in the 
drawing-room, a-writing letters like any thing, and a-receiving "em—I 
hear the postman bring them often enough—and keeping them in the 
buzum of her gownd, or locking ’em in her workbox,—and as fine a girl 
as you can well set eyes on, though she is my grandchild; she may 
make a fine marriage any day—ah! and will too. As I said to Jemmy 
Stap the other day, it ain’t quite like Dick Whittington, but it’s near 
it; only upside-down sort of way. And a smart young gent, too, with 
trousers cut elegant and loose to his legs,—though what he can have to 
say, coming so often and writing so much,—well, that beats me, I own. 
Ah! and if that should happen, William,—as why shouldn’t it, I want 
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to know ?—and if young Mr. G. gets to be your son-in-law, William, 
why it won’t so much matter how cross and worrety in his ways old Mr. 
G. gets, will it, now ?” 

William Moyle made no reply ; but it was apparent, from his look 
and manner, that the old man’s wandering talk had not been altogether 
lost upon him this time. Zachary took another pinch of snuff. 

“I’m better to night than I’ve been for ever such a while,” he said ; 
“my ’earing’s better, my breathing’s easier, and I ain’t got that nasty 
ketching in my throat. I do believe I’m getting quite a young man 
again. The doctor said the change in the weather would do me no end 
of good, and I think he’s right; though I dessay it’s made other folks 
wus. ‘There’s no suiting every one, as I was saying a while ago.” 

Liz entered, singing lightly as she came down the kitchen-stairs, 
greeting her father with a pleasant smile, and bestowing upon him re- 
dundant kisses. 

“‘There, there,” he said, “ that’ll do; make haste and get tea ready, 
there’s a good girl.” 

So Liz bestirred herself. 

“ Ain’t you got a kiss for poor old granny, my sweet lamb?” the 
old man piped. “Bless you, my dear, you've bright eyes of your own, 
you have, and a figger as neat and trim as any think. There’s ladies— 
lots of ’em—as goes to court at the Queen’s palace and that, as would 
give the dimonds and feathers off their heads, they would, to have such 
a face and figger as my Liz.” 

“Nonsense, grandfather.” And Liz swung round her curls, and 
rolled her brown eyes, and smiled brilliantly. 

‘Don’t go putting foolish thoughts into the girl’s head, father,” 
William Moyle said, sipping his tea noisily. 

“‘ Well, well, I sha’n’t live to see it, like enough, for I’m an old man; 
but mayhap Liz may some day be riding in her own carriage, with foot- 
men hanging on behind and like to fall off—as grand and proud as the 
best of them ; ah! and beating them all in looks, as why shouldn’t she ?” 

These flattering prophecies of her grandsire’s were very soothing to 
Liz’s vanity. 

By and by the house was locked up, and the family had retired for 
the night; Liz bestowing upon the old man supplementary caresses and 
“ood nights” by way of acknowledging the complimentary speeches of 
which he had made her the subject. To all this her father had paid little 
attention. 

It was past midnight; all was very quiet; when suddenly the sound 
of a footstep could be heard descending the staircase. The wooden stairs 
creaked. William Moyle, lightly clad in nocturnal draperies, bearing in 
his hand a chamber-candlestick, descended from the upper regions of the 
house, and entered the apartment on the ground-floor formerly known as 
“ Mrs. M.’s drawring-room.” 

He moved along stealthily, and holding the candle high above his 


” 
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head, glanced round him as though in search of some particular object. 
Apparently satisfied with his investigation, he passed suddenly to a 
table standing between the windows, and laid his hand upon a small box 
—Liz’s workbox. He endeavoured to open it, but found it locked. He 
looked round for some means of opening the lock. For a moment he 
contemplated the fire-irons, then took up a small pair of scissors from the 
mantelpiece. With these he tried to force the lock; but he only suc- 
ceeded in bending the points of the scissors, not composed apparently of 
very good steel. He then quitted the room and went down into the 
kitchen, to return presently with a large two-pronged fork. Vigorously 
applying this formidable implement, he succeeded in prizing the fastenings 
of the box, and in a moment its contents were at his disposal. No great 
neatness marked the arrangement of Liz’s working materials : the fittings 
of the box had never been of a very costly nature; there had been much 
ungluings of the partitions, and the pins and needles, reels of cotton, bob- 
bins, bodkins, skeins of silk, and cards of buttons, jostled each other pell- 
mell. William Moyle ransacked the confused huddle with calm rudeness. 
He simply turned the box upside-down, distributing its contents upon the 
table. Then he proceeded to select a number of soiled crumpled letters 
on tinted paper. 

“ There’s no mistake,” he muttered; ‘that’s his poor schoolboy-hand, 
I ought to know it. I’ve seen it often enough at the office.” 

He secured as many of these interesting manuscripts as he could find ; 
and he searched with some particularity, even to turning over and 
roughly shaking thin volumes devoted to Liz’s housekeeping accounts, 
and the baker’s book, registering the amount of bread delivered for the 
consumption of the household, lest any of the letters he was in quest of 
should have obtained concealment between the leaves. Apparently satis- 
fied at last, he thrust back the heterogeneous pile resulting from his vio- 
lent treatment of the box, and replaced it upon the side-table, and then 
left the room, reascending the stairs, taking the letters with him. 

He had taken his departure for the City on the following morning 
long before Liz became aware of the violent treatment to which her pro- 
perty had been subjected. She was at no time a very zealous seamstress ; 
indeed she pretermitted as much as possible all domestic duties involving 
the use of her needle. ‘I hate work,” she freely confessed; “I can’t 
bear to be slaving at sewing.” Indeed she would, any time, prefer to 
go with holes in her stockings rather than be at the trouble of mending 
them, provided of course that such ravages of decay were not too visible 
to the public eye, but were concealed by her boots or her dress. She 
would expend daily as much time in hiding a rent by a dexterous use of 
a pin as would have sufficed to have mended it with a needle and thread 
once and for ever. But some occasion arose in the course of the day 
which involved reference to the workbox, and she became aware of the 
rupture of the lock, of the rape of the letters on tinted paper in a school- 
boy-writing. 
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“‘Who’s done this? who has been here at my box? who has carried 
off those letters? I’m sure they were safe yesterday. {I quite well 
remember locking the box. Who can it be? Can Jemmy—?” she 
stopped, her face a shade paler, her breath a little shorter than usual. A 
few moments of reflection, and then she proceeded to set on foot inquiries 
as to who had entered the room,—who could presume to have interfered 
with her property. And Nance the servant was severely cross-examined, 
—to little purpose; she could explain in no way the presence of a two- 
pronged kitchen-fork in the “drawring-room.” William Moyle was not 
suspected: 


It was late in the afternoon. Some one timidly entering Messrs. 
Gashford’s office in Gray’s Inn was inquiring if he could see Mr. Stap. 

“Me? who wants me?” and a light active figure jumped down from 
a high stool. It was Jemmy. He wore an office-coat, quite resplendent 
from grease, rather strained and rent in places from being too small for 
him. A favourite garment during many years, in its decadence it was 
worn in office-hours to spare another coat: and its owner had rather out- 
grown it. But there was a business-tone about the assumption of a 
special attire for business purposes that was very agreeable to Mr. Stap. 
His office-coat was to him a thing as precious, as venerable, as a wig to a 
barrister, or a chain to an alderman, or any other functional symbol to 
the person privileged to wear it. 

“ What, is it you, Uncle Bill?” he cried. 

“Yes; I want to say a word to you. Can you come out for a few 
minutes, Jemmy?” William Moyle asked, with something of his old ser- 
vile cringing manner, as though rather awed by the fact of his presence 
in the lawyers’ office. 

“ Don’t be afraid of Gashfords; they won’t hurt you,” Mr. Stap said 
noisily, by way perhaps of reproving the humility of his visitor's ad- 
dress. He felt in some measure that his own importance would be 
depressed in the eyes of his brother officials if his uncle exhibited such 
ultra deference for the firm he served. “ Besides, both the governors 
are out now. I'll be with you directly.” . 

He assumed another coat; it was not very much better than his 
official dress, but it was a little. And presently he was to be seen walk- 
ing with his uncle up and down the gritty quadrangle of Gray’s Inn 
Square. 

“ Well, what is it, Uncle Bill?” 

“T was thinking—that is, I had some notion—of consulting a lawyer,” 
William Moyle said slowly. 

“No; were you, though? Going to give Gashfords a turn at last? 
Well, that zs a lark;” and Jemmy chuckled and rubbed his hands to- 
gether gleefully. 

“But I’m afraid it would cost a good bit of money,—wouldn’t it, 
Jemmy ?” 
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“Well, I won’t deceive you, law és expensive; but there’s nothing 
like it. You get a great deal of pleasure for your money; no end of 
excitement. Still, I must say, it costs money, let you have as much 
right as you may on your side.” Jemmy spoke with a candid, magnani- 
mous air. He had just been copying a bill of costs,—in fact the ink was 
hardly yet dry upon his fingers, and the impression created by the amount 
of some of the items was fresh upon his mind. And then, he bethought 
him, if his uncle went spending all his savings upon law, wouldn’t Liz’s 
fortune be so much diminished ; and wouldn’t he, her intended husband, 
suffer accordingly? He had prudence and foresight. “No,” he said 
deliberately ; “I don’t think I could recommend you to be going to law, 
not unless you want to very much indeed, and have really a tip-top, first- 
rate chance of getting your costs and damages; and even then there’s 
always extra expenses.” 

“T didn’t so much think of going to law—not at once, at any rate— 
as of getting some advice, Jemmy.” 

“ Oh, well, that don’t cost so much; only Gashfords are so carneying ; 
particularly the old gentleman. Bless you, give him a chance, and he'll 
persuade you into being a plaintiff, and you'll find the writ issued, 
the witnesses subpoenaed, the briefs delivered, and the case coming on 
for trial, before you’ve had time to turn round or know where you 
are. They’re uncommon sharp, are Gashfords. I will say that for 
them.” 

“T wanted to get a lawyer’s opinion—to show him some letters I’ve 
brought with me here, and ask him if he thought—” 

“Some letters? Oh, you want to turn them into a contract. They'll 
have to be stamped, though, with an agreement-stamp; and you can’t get 
that done without paying a penalty, if the letters are of an old date. 
They’re very particular at the Stamp-Office. I ought to know. I go up 
there—to Somerset House—to get deeds stamped, often enough; and a 
precious lot of trouble they give me, I can tell you.” 

William Moyle mused for a little. 

“Tt isn’t quite that, either, Jemmy,” he said. Then presently he 
asked, “Do you ever have cases of breach of promise of marriage in 
Gashfords’ office, Jemmy ?” 

“To be sure we do, sometimes. We've one coming on next Guild- 
ford assizes. ‘ Blissett v. Blenkinsop,’ it’s called. I copied the best part 
of the briefs—it’s such fun. Perhaps the correspondence isn’t high- 
spiced. Oh, dear, no; not at all. But you’re not in a breach of promise 
case, are you, Uncle Bill?” 

“ No, not exactly,” William Moyle said, with some hesitation. 

Jemmy’s mouth extended into an enormous grin; his small eyes 
glittered with a malicious mirth. 

“Has any one been trifling with your young affections, uncle?” he 
inquired ; ‘or have you become a gay deceiver? Fie!—at your time of 
life—with a grown-up daughter, too! You really oughtn’t.” 
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This jocosity was not agreeable to Mr. Gifford’s clerk. He winced 
under Jemmy’s facetious rallying. 

“No, I tell you,” he said rather testily ; “it’s not my own case. It 
has reference to—to a friend of mine;” and he walked on rapidly. 

“Stop. Look here. I'll tell you what,” said Mr. Stap; “don’t you 
be in a hurry. Leave it all to me. I’ll manage it, and it sha’n’t cost 
you any thing; or, at any rate, very little. You've heard me speak of 
Dawkins? He’s our Common Law, you know. He’s up to snuff, is Daw- 
kins, and a pinch or two over. He knows a deuced deal more law than 
the Gashfords put together. He’s practical, he is. He can walk about 
without a crutch, he can. I don’t know how the Gashfords would ever 
get on at all if it wasn’t for Dawkins. Between you and me, the Gash- 
fords ain’t up to much. Whenever they can’t see their way, they go and 
submit a case to counsel. They’d much better leave it all to Dawkins, 
and he’d put the thing square. Now, look here; Dawkis is a great 
friend of mine—he’d do any thing I asked him, Dawkins would. Let 
me have these letters you were speaking of—about the breach of promise 
—and I’ll get Dawkins to look at them. Bless you, he could tell 
with half an eye if there’s any thing in them; and he wouldn’t think of 
putting you to any expense, or charging you any thing ; though of course, 
afterwards, you might pay him the compliment of standing him a pint of 
old ale, or something of that sort—he’s fond of old ale. What do you 
say’? Won't that suit you?” 

Uncle Bill paused. 

“You see, it’s necessary to be cautious,” he said. 

“The strictest secrecy may be relied on.” And Mr. Stap grinned. 

“‘T shouldn’t like the thing to get talked about, or the names of the 
parties to be known; because, you see, Jemmy, I want to be on the safe 
side. I want to see how I stand, that’s all. Nothing may come of it, 
you see, after all.” 

“ Bless you, Dawkins is as close as wax. You don’t know what 
lawyers are, I see. The secrets we have in Gashfords’ office !—wonder- 
ful! But you never find me telling tales, do you?—not a word! I 
should think not, indeed. Where would be the use of people having 
confidential advisers, I should like to know, if lawyers’ clerks went about 
with their mouths open ?” 

“Well, then, Jemmy, you must take great care. If it could be 
managed without Dawkins knowing the names, I should like it all the 
better. I wouldn’t have it known for any thing—not at present. You 
see—it’s about Liz.” 

“ About Liz!” cried Mr. Stap, with a start, the blood rushing to his 
face. 

“Yes, about Liz,” his uncle repeated, in a low, mysterious tone. 
“You see, a certain person has been writing to her—” 

“ Ah, yes; I understand. Give me the letters.” Spoken with much 
eagerness. : 
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“Particular kind of letters—full of protestations—and, as I think, 
promises—” 

“‘T see, I see. Give them to me; I'll take care of them.” 

“But, Jemmy, it’s very necessary to be cautious—to be extremely 
cautious ; because the writer of those letters is—” 

“ Herbert Gifford!” Jemmy cried, with involuntary excitement and 
suddenness, 

“ How did you know that?” his uncle asked, in a surprised whisper. 

“That is—from what I had heard and seen—from what Liz has let 
fall by chance—I thought, I suspected, that it could be no one else.” 

“Well, yes, Jemmy; you're quite right. Young Mr. Gifford is the 
person I refer to.” 

Jemmy held out his hand for the letters; but his uncle still hesitated 
to produce them. 

“He’s come often to my house, as I learn,” William Moyle con- 
tinued. “TI didn’t think any thing of it at first, and I don’t mean to say 
now that I think the young man means any harm. But, you see, Jemmy, 
I’ve a duty to perform. I don’t want to be placed in a position of diffi- 
culty. I’m Liz’s father—she’s no mother now, poor child! I’m bound 
to see to her interests. I mustn’t let her be trifled with. I mustn’t 
have this young fellow putting a lot of foolish notions into her head. 
What he says, he must stand to. If he’s won her affections, promising 
her marriage and that, I must hold him to his promise, for all his father’s 
a richer man than I am, and I’m only a clerk in his office. I’m a poor 
man, but I won’t be trampled on by him or by any one. You see that, 
Jemmy ?” 

“Yes, yes; I see. Give them to me.” 

“T’ve read them; but I’m not lawyer enough to say what the law 
would think of them, or what a judge and a jury would have to say to 
them, supposing it ever came to that—not that I hope it ever may. No, 
no; but I’ll have my rights, at whatever cost, let who will stand up 
against me. So now you know all about it, Jemmy, and you must do 
the best you can for me and for Liz. She’s a good girl—a kind cousin 
to you, Jemmy, and fond of you, and that—” 

“Very fond,” Jemmy said, with clenched teeth. 

“ And be very cautious and prudent. I’ve placed great confidence in 
you, because I know you're sharp and clever. So take great care, and 
especially, of the letters. I don’t know what we should do if we lost 
them. Here they are.” And he handed to his nephew the manuscripts 
on tinted paper rifled from Liz’s workbox. 

Mr. Stap received the precious documents with trembling hands, 
thrust them hurriedly into his breast-pocket, and buttoned his coat se- 
curely over them. 

“Tl do all I can for you, Uncle Bill,” he said excitedly; “and 
we won't be put upon, not if I can help it; trust me for that. But I'll 
take care. I won't do any thing rash. We'll proceed with caution, as 
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they say on the railways; and we'll keep every thing dark ; at all events, 
for the present. And I’ll talk to Dawkins about the letters on the quiet, 
and let you know afterwards what he says about them. Good by; | 
must go back now. Young Gashford will have come in by this time, 
and may be wanting me. Good by.” 

And he hurried back, to resume his high stool in the attorneys’ 
ofice. William Moyle passed out of Gray’s Inn, and turned his steps 
towards the City again. He walked down Holborn Hill, through New- 
gate Street and Cheapside, with a thoughtful, absorbed look upon his face. 
And it was to be noted that, with quite an abstracted and mechanical man- 
ner, he entered two or three public-houses on his route, and obtained re- 
freshment in small doses, but of a highly stimulative character. 

Mr. Stap said no word to Mr. Dawkins, Gashfords’ “Common Law,” 
on the subject of the colloquy with William Moyle; nor did he submit 
for examination the letters addressed by Herbert Gifford to Liz. The 
offices of the lawyers being closed for the night, Mr. Stap took his 
ordinary frugal meal of tea and bread-and-butter—the latter neatly 
arranged in slices, but leoking rather in a state of perspiration from the 
closeness and oppression of the atmosphere—at an inexpensive coffee- 
shop in High Holborn. Then, strenuously resisting invitations from 
sundry friends, like himself habitués of the establishment, to play a 
game of bagatelle at the Two Spies in Red Lion Street, or to assist at a 
Harmonic Meeting to be held in Theobald’s Row, he withdrew to the 
seclusion of his own apartment over the pickle-shop in Fetter Lane. He 
lighted a candle, and commenced a steady perusal of the love-letters. 
Little had the writer of those interesting documents contemplated the 
possibility of their being criticised by a judge so merciless, 

“What writing!” he said, as he commenced his labours, and with a 
look of withering contempt,—“ what writing! Why, he couldn’t make five 
bob a week at law-copying !” 

He proceeded: angry exclamations breaking every now and then 
from his lips. “Idiot!” “ Stuff!” “ Bosh!” “ Fool!” were the uncom- 
plimentary comments he bestowed upon young Mr. Gifford and his 
compositions. It was not really that these, considered as love-letters, 
were so utterly deficient in sense; were worthless, futile, absurd. Very 
likely they were honest expressions of feeling, in terms, it may be, a 
little hyperbolic and turgid, but not the less intelligible and well-mean- 
ing, and excusable under all the circumstances of the case. But Mr. Stap’s 
point of view was not one of leniency, or forbearance, or impartiality. 
And the most slashing reviewer, dealing out judgment upon the book of 
an author he despises, is but a faint creature by the side of a lover pro- 
nouncing upon the correspondence of a rival addressed to their common 
Dulcinea. 

“The minx, the jilt, the treacherous jade, the double-faced hussy!” 

For, as the reader went on, he found unquestionable evidence that the 
writer had been encouraged by the lady to higher, warmer, tenderer flights. 
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“That she should think to sell me like this—to turn round upon me 
like this—upon me, and so fond of her as I’ve been, too !” 

He put down the letters, and turned angry, disconsolate eyes upon 
the purchases of hardware he had made in happier times, with a view to 
a change in his condition that now seemed strangely remote. 

“For the breach of promise,” he said bitterly,—and, almost unconsci- 
ously, he feil into the use of that formula which he had often heard in 
making fair copies of the opinions of counsel, and which seems to repre- 
sent a sort of concentrated essence of legal advice, adapted to all circum- 
stances and conditions of men and things,—“ for the breach of promise— 
it would be worth trying, and it would be for the jury to say.” 

Presently, he added, in a less professional tone, 

““T should like to fight that young Gifford ;” and he doubled a grimy, 
bony fist. “TI think I could lick him. I wonder whether he’s ever had 
lessons of a ‘ pug’ in the noble art? Some of those swells do. Any how, 
I'd give all I’m worth to have his head well under my arm for three 
minutes.” 

And Jemmy was very angry and savage and miserable. He was 
inclined to be angry at himself for feeling so. 

“T never thought, I never intended, to get right down earnest in love 
like this,” he said, in a miserable tone; “and Liz to behave so! How 
could she?” 

And in the vehemence of his wrath he applied to her all the hard 


and ugly names he could think of; they were a good many. 


William Moyle returned from the City to Whitfield Street. 

“T’ve brought you a new pair of scissors, Liz,” he said; “ I damaged 
yours last night. I had occasion to go to your workbox to get some- 
thing out.. Never mind if you miss any thing, Liz. It’s all right. I 
know all about it, Liz. You're a good girl; go on, my dear, just as 
though nothing had happened. And give me a kiss, my darling.” 

And the father nodded and winked with amiable archness, and 
smilingly admired his daughter; and put his arms fondly round her, 
and sleeked her ample brown locks, and kissed her heartily, leaving an 
alcoholic fragrance lingering upon her lips. 

Altogether Liz was a little puzzled at her parent's behaviour. So, 
he had taken the letters! What had he done with them? But he wasn’t 
angry with her; any thing but that. What did it mean? 


CuapTER XXI. 


MASKS AND FACES, 


Cotonet the Honourable Alfred Buckhurst was pacing up and down 
his nephew’s front room on the second-floor in Jasmin Street, St. James's, 
with a ponderous, steady, military tramp, that made the windows tremble 
and the minor articles of furniture rock about, and one would think must 
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have seriously discomposed any occupier of the apartments beneath, unless 
he had been for a long time in the habit of living in the same house with 
a steam-engine, or some article of machinery that maintained a regular, 
punctual beat, and had in such wise accustomed his nerves to a constant 
iteration of vibratory noise. The veteran marched on,—advance—retire 
—forward—right about turn—back again,—his grand, pronounced, con- 
vex figure well thrown out, the buttons of his frock-coat doing their duty 
bravely, notwithstanding the tremendous strain to which they were being 
subjected, the smoke of his cheroot puffed vigorously from beneath his 
ragged moustache; the while he talked volubly, vehemently, his voice 
deep, rich, mellow as ever, with just a slight huskiness about some of 
the notes—as in the case of a fine-toned grand cathedral-organ a little 
out of repair. 

Clement Buckhurst reclines with languid grace upon the hard sofa 
with which the bootmaker, proprietor of the apartments, has blockaded 
the fireplace, intercepting all connexion between it and the window. The 
young man—in the dark-velvet lounging coat, which by contrast gives to 
his complexion so pale and delicate a hue—caresses his soft silky little 
moustache with his white, slender fingers, occasionally using them to 
screen a gape as he listens to his uncle, watching him in his intermin- 
able progress up and down the room. 

“ Of course,” says the Honourable Alfred, “ there’s a good deal to be 
said for a man in love—a great many excuses to be made. If he’s nothing 
to do, it seems to me that he may just as well fall in love as not. And I 
am not speaking now ofa poor devil of a sub shut up in a garrison town, 
with not a cigar worth smoking to be got in the whole place for any 
amount of money; but the same rule applies all the world over. Ifa 
man’s nothing to do, why, let him fall in love; it will give him occupa- 
tion, it will kill his time for him in a very pretty sort of way. But if he 
goes beyond that, let him take care, I say. And when he begins to talk 
of marriage—well, let his friends look sharp after him, and see well what 
he’s about, and lock him up when they get a chance, if they’ve any sus- 
picion that he’s going to make a fool of himself.” 

“T have heard your views upon the question before more than once,” 
Clem said, with a bored look. 

“There’s no harm in hearing them again, Clem, since they don’t seem 
to have had much effect upon you. You see, Clem, I don’t like the looks 
of any betting in which you can’t hedge; and I think that’s always a bad 
speculation in which you can’t get out upon any terms, try ever so, but 
must go on with to the end, cost what it will. And marriage is just that 
sort of business. Ofcourse you'll say you may win, and that’s true enough. 
But then also bear in mind that you may lose, and that if you do lose you 
lose every thing; there’s no getting out and having another shy. The 
man who makes a mess of his marriage is a hopeless bankrupt for ever, 
outlawed by Fortune; he’s put out to sea, and he may beat about in the 
offing, battling with the mull he’s made,—but he'll no more get back to 
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good luck again than the Flying Dutchman can enter the bay.” The 
Colonel indulged in a deep ventral laugh of enjoyment and approval of his 
own metaphorical observation. “ But I suppose, now,” he added, with a 
mental note of the frown notching his nephew’s forehead, “ it isn’t much 
good saying any thing about it, because you’ve quite made up your mind 
to be obstinate,—and the Buckhursts have always been obstinate, infern- 
ally obstinate, their chief fault, — and, in point of fact, have regularly 
been and gone and done for yourself.” 

“Even looking upon it simply as a speculation,—I know you don’t 
care to be troubled about any higher sort of view,”—and Clement sneered 
slightly, and his voice took ever so little of an acrid tone. 

“Certainly not. I’m not quite a fool,” said the Colonel, with a laugh, 
particularising the kind of fool he alluded to by prefixing to the noun an 
ugly adjective. 

“ Well, looking upon it simply as a speculation, then, I don’t see that 
it’s such a very bad one.” 

“You're speaking of the little Gray girl still? Pardon me. I thought 
it well tomakesure. Opinions change so. And I so often find that men 
are in love with a very different woman on Wednesday to the one they 
were dying for on Monday. Well, there’s something to be said for the 
little Gray girl. She’s money—a decentish sum; but, then, every wo- 
man has some money. There’s always an old aunt, or some one who’s 
been saving up for her; and if she hasn’t got it immediately, she gets it 
before long. And the Grays are of good family, I own. But, then, Gif- 
ford, Clem ?” 

“ Well, what of him?” 

“T don’t know any thing about him, or very little; but I don’t like 
him. I can’t stand your City gent,’—and the Colonel spat with fierce 
scorn,—“ least of all your City gent of to-day, sprung up suddenly, out of 
the gutter, from no one knows where. And I don’t believe in him; he’s 
had no time to take root; and I fancy, in any thing like a commercial 
gale of wind, he’d topple over and come down with a crash. In two or 
three generations’ time, if he’s able to hold out, he may be more toler- 
able; just as the most indifferent wine is benefited in some measure by 
age—becomes, at least, drinkable. But your bran-new City gent—bah !” 

“ He’s not Clare’s father.” 

‘But he’s her mother’s husband, and that seems to me pretty much 
the same sort ofthing. I tell you what, I don’t think you ought to have 
gone to the City for your father-in-law, Clem; or if you did, you ought 
to have pitched upon a better sort of man than this Gifford. It wasn’t 
so bad a little while ago, when I admit your position was queer, and 
almost any rash act you chose to commit was in a degree to be jus- 
tified by the circumstances of the case. But that isn’t so now, with 
Beauflower’s children out of the way, and the title come so close to 
you. Of course Gifford’s been glad enough to fasten on to you. I own 
he seems to have played his cards very fairly. Connected with us, he 
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gets ever so much better a hold upon his position in society,—which isn’t 
kind to new City men as a rule,—than' he could secure in any other way. 
And upon the girl’s view of the matter, it isn’t necessary to enter. We 
may take that pretty much for granted, I fancy.” 

“‘T don’t know,” Clem said, with“some hesitation. “I think she likes 
me.” 

The Colonel paused. “ By George,” he said slowly, afterwards, “one 
never knows the depths of weakness of which our fellow-creatures are 
capable. I wouldn’t have ‘believed it?of you, Clem. You think she 
likes you! After hanging about Gifford’s house all this time! You 
must be either more dull than I thought you, or more modest than I 
ever gave human being credit for. But you want to hoodwink me, or 
you don’t care to make me a confidant of the precise state of the case.” 

The colour in Clem’s face was‘a little heightened as he answered, 
with some sharpness of tone, 

“T am sorry to have occasioned you any disappointment. But the 
matter is as I state. Nothing is yet settled. But J think the lady 
favours my suit. I can say little more about it, except that, as a matter 
of opinion, I incline to believe that she will marry me.” 

“Incline to believe!” the Honourable Alfred Buckhurst repeated. 
Then he gave a long slow whistle. 

Presently he muttered, “ The boy is either a fool, or he’s deep. I 
prefer to think the latter. The Buckhursts have been often deep about 
their matrimonial matters; and, as a consequence, they’ve generally 
managed to get taken in: as poor George was Clem’s father. Likely 
enough, he’s playing fast and loose with Gifford, for purposes of his own. 
Not the worst game, either, all things considered.” Then aloud he said, 
“ Well, Clem, perhaps it’s as well that nothing is settled. You can look 
about you; and, with your advantages, I have no doubt you can do 
better than marry this little Gray girl. There’s no such particular need 
to hurry now, as there was a little while ago. Of course, you know, in 
matters of this kind, a man has to look pretty sharp after his own inter- 
ests; if he don’t do it himself, no one else will do it for him. You may 
be sure of that. You'll take care of yourself.” 

“T’ll take care of myself,” Clem said sullenly. 

“ And don’t let that man Gifford get round you.” And then the 
Colonel dropped the subject, taking his departure shortly afterwards, 
satisfied probably that his nephew was not in a humour to discuss further 
his matrimonial projects, and that no good would result from any effort 
to prolong the conversation. 

“Thad hopes of Clem at one time,” the veteran said to himself; “I 
hope he isn’t going to turn out a fool.” 

And the Honourable Alfred tramped down Piccadilly and entered 
the Park, breathing hard, battling severely with his corpulence,—most 
implacable of foes. 

“ How old Alf proses on! He bores one dreadfully,” said Clement, 
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as he lounged back on the hard sofa, lighting a cigar, purposing, on 
having finished it, to complete his toilet and sally forth to Cumberland 
Gardens. 


In the churchyard of Llanderych, the care of Cluny Packle had 
added a new tombstone to the crowd of like memorials of the dead, which 
gave such a mason’s-yard sort of look to the place. A simple inscription 
marked out the grave of “ Bryan, a Ganger, accidentally killed upon 
the Works of the Mid-Wales Railway Company, his Employers,” with 
the date of the sad occurrence. 

John Moyle is in London again, hard at work as ever in the studio 
attached to the house in Quebec Street, Cavendish Square. The slate 
hanging close to the door of the studio is covered with a long list of pro- 
fessional engagements and appointments. Barty Trinder and his wife 
are once more under the governance of the old man; or perhaps it may 
be more correct to say, the sculptor is again under the authority of his 
servants the Trinders, for they have, as formerly, pretty much their own 
way, and exercise considerable control over their master. 

Gradually the sculptor is recovering from the shock he suffered in re- 
lation to his hurried journey into Wales. He has been very silent upon 
the subject. His servants are hardly yet acquainted with the nature of 
the events which called him from Town. The human mind is elastic in 
its nature ; terribly bowed down by affliction; yet on the first lightening 
of its burden,—and time is ever at work alleviating, and wearing away, 
and fitting to the shoulders of the sufferer that load of grief which at 
first seemed so utterly, so hopelessly insupportable,—it by degrees strug- 
gles back to something of its ordinary and original condition. As the 
days go by, acute anguish is lulled, the wound cicatrises, pain fades 
away, only to be felt at intervals when a cruel chance presses upon the 
scar, threatening to rend it, or when memory, roused by an accident, 
brings back again, with a startling vividness, the old agonising events, 
and enforces a reéndurance of their miseries. John Moyle had not for- 
gotten Bryan Tredgold—his trials, his sorrows, his dreadful end. But as 
much as possible he prevented his thoughts from dwelling upon these ; 
he sought to turn his mind into other channels, and time aided his efforts. 
He worked hard—with new lines upon his forehead, with an older look 
altogether about the man, with now and then a trembling of his fingers, 
only to be corrected by a sturdier grip than ever of the implements of 
his art. 

A prosperous man, his works much in request, largely patronised by 
the aristocratic and wealthy classes, there had yet been no sort of polish, 
or courtliness, or distinction added to the manners of the sculptor. He 
was always rough and abrupt and irreverential; a contrast in this re- 
spect to the cringing, humble, servile air which was a characteristic of 
his brother William. Yet John Moyle’s bluntness was so manifestly 
natural and simple, that it had never offended his patrons; they had 
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often indeed found much amusement in it, accounting it as unmistakable 
evidence that the artist was an “ original;” and it is possible that his 
reputation and success were in this way enhanced. Likely enough the 
man had shrunk from any effort to change his address, as a sort of re- 
venge upon the world, which in his early days had permitted him to 
struggle on poor and neglected, though not less clever in his art than at 
the present moment. He never permitted himself to be impressed by the 
rank or state of his visitors. His manner was the same in addressing a 
princess of the blood as in conversing with a young woman who was 
lending him her figure in aid of his effort to represent a Hebe, a nymph, 
or a Venus at the bath. And he had a way of saying “ my dear” in his 
discoursing with feminine visitors of all classes, which, while it was 
entirely free frcm all intention to be disrespectful or to give offence, had 
yet about it a levelling tone that was certainly remarkable. 

A young lady stands in the studio. She must have been for some 
time talking to the sculptor—probably in regard to some commission he 
is to be intrusted with. 

“ Ah, well! yes, I understand,” says the sculptor, nodding his head 
many times and smiling; then, with some abruptness, “ Will you take 
off your bonnet, my dear?” 

The lady—a gleam of mirth in her limpid blue eyes—complies with 
this request. She removes from her head a fragile diaphanous struc- 
ture, very elegant in form and delicate in tint, that seems almost as 
though it were of spun-glass intertwined with flowers; is much more like 
a congregation of butterflies than an ordinary prosaic bonnet, it is so airy 
and light and dainty in its nature. 

This removed, the sculptor steps back a pace or two, to contemplate 
critically the pretty golden head, the charmingly proportioned profile of 
Clare Gray—for Clare Gray is the visitor to the studio. A pause: he is 
hard to please ; or he regards the exquisite outline under some disadvant- 
ages of lighting ; or some objects in the background distress his artist’s 
eye by disturbing the composition with an unfortunate arrangement of 
lines. He advances, and calmly taking the soft round chin of the lady 
between his thumb and forefinger, he turns the head, ever so little, away 
from him; then shifts his stand-point, and commences anew his contem- 
plation. This time he is more satisfied: he refreshes himself with a great 
pinch of snuff from his coffin-shaped tortoiseshell box, and vents his 
admiration in strange murmurs and chuckles. 

The lady submits to this examination with admirable composure, till 
the gleam in her eyes becoming more and more brilliant as her sense of the 
humour of the situation gains more and more force, a smile vibrates upon 
her lips, the outline of her bosom undulates quickly, her amusement will 
not be longer concealed, and a ringing, silvery laugh stirs the echoes of 
the studio, and the grim place is lit up by the unaccustomed music as by 
new rays of sunshine. 

“ Pray forgive me!’ and ske dries the mirthful tears which are now 
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glazing her eyes. ‘I didn’t mean to give way like that. Did I stand 
‘good’ long enough, Mr. Moyle? If not, let me try again. You're not 
offended, Mr. Moyle? Indeed I didn’t mean it.” 

The sculptor smiles kindly; he is not offended, only perhaps he 
doesn’t quite see what there was to laugh at. 

“ You're a good little dear ;” and he pats the golden head. “ Put on 
your bonnet again. We shall be able to make something very nice of 
you—a very pretty bust indeed. We'll do our best; for it isn’t every 
day that such a nice subject comes to the studio.” 

The butterfly bonnet is resumed. 

“But before I go, Mr. Moyle, you must tell me all about these 
statues—what a number of them!—who they are, and what they’re 
doing, and every thing about them. I’m longing to know. I never was 
in an artist’s studio before.” 

The sculptor is in evident good-humour,—as, indeed, how could he 
help being so in the presence of Clare, looking her very best, arrayed in 
the most charming of her favourite soft tints, so unconsciously beautiful, 
so simply graceful, with the old artless fairy-like charm still about her, 
the good pure look so utterly irresistible and winning ? 

“Look here, then, my dear. This is the work I am upon now—a 
Cupid ; that’s the plaster model; this is the marble which we're going 
to cut down to that form. It’s very rough and unfinished now, but it 
will all come right and smooth by and by. It’s a companion figure to 
my Psyche, which was exhibited some years ago and made me a great 
many friends. It was bought by the great Duke of Blankshire; he gave 
me more than I asked for it—he did indeed. He’s a generous patron of 
art; and now lately he has commissioned the Cupid as a companion. 
He’s a pretty boy, isn’t it? You see he’s got wings on his shoulders and 
his quiver on his back, and he leans upon his bow. He’s got curly hair, 
and if he was alive, it would be just the colour of yours, my dear, just. 
That colossal figure uv in the corner is Alderman Bunting, the great 
soapboiler, who died lately enormously rich. The statue’s to be put up 
in his native town, with a pump at the back of it, and a lamp-post on 
each side, and a drinking-fountain in front of it; but I’ve nothing to do 
with all that—the pedestal is not my affair. He’s a very ugly man, and 
I couldn’t make much of him; but his friends would have a statue of him. 
Yes, you’re quite right, my dear; he’s terribly fat. I’ve made him taller 
and thinner than he was really, and they’ve been telling me that I’ve 
nearly destroyed all the likeness. to him in consequence. He’s not a 
happy subject for sculpture; but he was a good man, I believe; and he 
founded a hospital in his native town for decayed soapboilers, and so people 
are naturally very proud of lim. There’s my Venus at the bath; she’s a 
pretty figure, ain’t she? That’s only the plaster. Lord Southernwood’s 
got the marble. I’m fond of my Venus, though the critics did find fault 
with her right ankle, the thickheads! as if they knew any thing like so 
much about ankles as Ido. But, my dear, art-criticism, from beginning 
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to end, is all humbug, take my word for it; it’s all chance work—like 
putting your hand in a lucky-bag: you draw out praise or blame, which- 
ever comes first. Criticism never did any body or any thing any good— 
except the critics, and they get paid for it.” 

“ Whose bust is that?” 

“ That’s an ex-lord chancellor; he’s got a funny-shaped nose, hasn’t 
he? And that is an eminent chiropodist—a presentation bust; there was 
a subscription raised by his patients, and they gave me the commission. 
There’s ‘ quack’ written on his face as plainly as though I’d carved the 
word there in big letters with my chisel.” 

“ And that lady r 

“She was a pretty woman once, I believe, but she ¢ came for her bust 
rather too late in life. It’s terrible work having to render so much fat in 
marble, and to perpetuate it. Her neck’s as big round as some people’s 
waists, my dear. She’s the Dowager Lady Beauflower.” 

“Ah! Clement Buckhurst’s mother.” 

“Very likely, my dear, though I never heard of it. That’s a bishop, 
that is; he’s a good-looking man; but he’s rather a shamefaced look. 
Bishops always have, to my thinking; as though they knew there was 
some one laughing at them behind their backs, but didn’t like to turn 
round for fear of spoiling the set of their sleeves.” 

“ And who’s this pretty girl?” 

“That was taken some time ago; it was more like then than it is 
now. It’s the head of a niece of mine. Elizabeth her name is; but 
she’s more often called Liz.” 

“Liz!” Clare repeated, with a start. 

“Yes. She’s the daughter of my brother William, whom you've 
seen, I dare say. He's a clerk in Mr. Gifford’s office, and likely enough 
he’s been up to Cumberland Crescent now and then.” 

“Liz Moyle!” Clare repeated, with an increase of colour in her 
face. 

“Yes; that’s her name—Liz Moyle. She was pretty asa child. I 
don’t admire her so much now; though she’s a fine-grown girl, I must say 
that for her. But she’s a bold look I don’t quite like to see in a woman’s 
eyes ; but maybe I’m hard to please about such matters.” 

“Liz Moyle!” Clare repeated, in a low voice. “O Herbert!’ And 
she turned away, conscious that her cheeks betrayed some excitement at 
the discovery she had made so accidentally. 

“ What is this sad-leoking thing ?” she asked presently, pointing to 
an object in another part of the studio. 

“Sad indeed, my dear,” John Moyle answered, in a grave tone; “ it 
is the cast of a face taken after death.” 

“How dreadful! What a worn, suffering look! And yet a very 
noble face.” 

“ Poor soul!” John Moyle said, in a low, pained voice. “He was a 
dear friend of mine—a brave, true friend. His name was Bryan Tredgold ; 
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he was a workman upon a railway down in Wales; he died the victim of 
a terrible accident upon the works.” 

“ Bryan Tredgold—killed upon the railway. Oh, how dreadful !” 

“ Hush!” and Clare felt her hand roughly gripped by the sculptor. 
There was a scared, wild look upon his face, and he trembled visibly. 
Surprised, she turned in the direction he was glaring with frightened 
eyes. 

On the threshold of the studio, by the entrance from the house, -a 
young man stood leaning against the door-post. 

He was dressed in deep black ; his face wan and pallid; thick brown 
hair sweeping across his broad forehead. With mournful, earnest eyes he 
was contemplating the sculptor and his fair visitor. 

“Hush!” John Moyle whispered ; “it is Noel Tredgold, the son of 
the dead man. Don’t say more about it now.” 

“Poor young man!” And Clare sighed softly, as her pitying glance 
met the eyes df Noel Tredgold. 





To-day is a Ling in Disguise.” 


A KING, uncrowned, and clad in poor attire, 
His sceptre and his robes of state laid by, 
He comes upon us, and our blinded eyes 
See nothing regal in the mean disguise, 
And have no power to pierce the mystery, 
And find the Monarch in his majesty. 
But, passed, our sight is cleared ; all we desire 
Of royal pomp and kingly might is shown. 
He straight resumes the sceptre and the throne, 
The ermined robes, and reigns triumphantly,— 
A crownéd king! the while a wondering world, 
Unmindful of the new, disguised To-day, 
Cries out, as wide his banners float unfurled, 
“ Behold, a King was with us yesterday !” 
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Under the Piazzas. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


I am a Cockney, and I glory in beingone. There is a bone for you, dogs ; 
fall to, and gnaw it; or, if you be “ well-bred spaniels,” you may e’en civilly 
delight in “ mumbling of the game” you dare not bite. I was born in 
London, and within the sound of Bow Bells, and look at every thing 
through a Cockney medium. Vive le pays de Cocagne! Many better 
men than I, and a few worse, have sprung from that much-maligned 
country. I am a Cockney, although I don’t wear yellow breeches, as 
Blackwood s Magazine accused Leigh Hunt of doing, and feel no inclin- 
ation to hang myself “in my fetid leather braces,” as the courteous sage 
of Picardy Place advised William Hazlitt to do. No, criticdl sage,—suc- 
cessor to him of the Voctes, wheresoever you may be,—I prefer to wait 
until you are hanged; and then, oh! joy the day, and may I be there 
to see that the hangman tugs well at your spindle-shanks! Iam a 
Cockney, and not at all particular about my h’s. A man, I take it, may 
be saved, even though he call the blue empyrean “ eaven.” 

Just now I happen to be taking my ease under the Piazzas, and my 
Cockney soul is filled with rapture at the things I see and hear. “ Under 
the Piazzas.” At once you will be familiar with the impression those 
three words will convey to my brother Cockneys. We don’t pronounce 
them “ Peeatzas,” or more correctly “ Peeatse,” in the Italian fashion ; 
we are the rather given to speak of them as the “ Pyazzers.” We cannot 
help it, being Cockneys, and consequently ignoramuses. 

The picture suggested to the Cockney mind’s-eye by “ Under the Pi- 
azzas” is of a shambling shabby stone arcade, in the rustic style of archi- 
tecture, running round one side and a half of a square in the parish of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. Originally, we are told, three of the sides were 
so arcaded; but some barbarian churl demolished the design of Inigo 
Jones, and made Covent Garden—cockneyically called the “Garden,” and 
sometimes “Common Garden”—lopsided. At the western extremity 
there is a church with a penthouse roof; an indifferent restoration of the 
old church of St. Paul, destroyed by fire: the church which Inigo Jones 
was bidden, by his patron the Earl of Bedford, to “build like a barn,” 
and of which he made the finest barn in England. At the eastern end is 
a dirty street leading to Drury Lane—the theatre and the “ Lane” itself. 
The south side is occupied by very mean and ugly shops and dwelling- 
houses—greengrocers, coffee-shops, newsvenders, and day-schools ; their 
uniformity broken by Southampton Street, and by the continuation of 
Burleigh Street, which the Metropolitan Board of Works will take into 
their wise heads to finish, I suppose, some of these days. The centre is 
occupied by a large fruit, flower, and vegetable mart, crammed from 
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year’s end to year’s end with floricultural and pomicultural treasures, 
hideous in its architecture, clumsy in its arrangement, and slovenly in its 
management. The most exquisite odours from pine-apples, oranges, 
peaches, and rare plants contend in it with the vilest of stenches. The 
central avenue is heaped with such fruit as Messrs. Lance and Duffield 
love to paint; the lateral openings disclose hecatombs of cabbages and 
potato-sacks, and any amount of indescribable litter. Fashionable ladies 
in monstrous crinoline, “haw-haw” dandies, leering old bucks of the 
Georgian era, actors and actresses and ballet-girls, market-gardeners and 
market-porters, pea-shellers and strawberry-pickers from Ireland, loafers 
and. pickpockets, a couple of beadles, and a great many women of the 
town (some of whom have left their broughams in front of St. Paul’s 
Church), with several lap-dogs, and a sprinkling of powdered footmen 
and page-boys,—these make up the permanent and floating population 
of Covent Garden Market, which, altogether, is one of the prominent 
glories and the prominent shames of London. 

As for the Piazzas, I don’t know what especial purpose is served by 
those arcades, or why, in their present state of degradation and decay, 
they should not share the fate of their southern brethren, and be pulled 
down to-morrow. A few homeless dogs may crouch under them at night, 
and homeless boys—not a few; they are far more numerous than the 
dogs, and wretcheder—may avail themselves of the interstitial apertures 
of Arcadia to dodge the market-beadle with his lithe cane, the police-con- 
stable with his heavy-slapping hand and judicially-garotting knuckles ; 
but I fail to discern any other use for them. On market mornings, early 
breakfast-stalls are erected against the freestone supports, and trucks, bar- 
rows, and porters’ knots are piled at tieir bases ; but those objects might 
be as well, or better, sheltered elsewhere. 'The houses above the Piazzas 
were originally of red brick, handsomely cased with stone; but succes- 
sive generations of tasteless tenants have been permitted to plaster over 
the honest old brick facades with paint and stucco, and the result is the 
usual barren deformity. There is one mansion at the north-west corner 
of the Market and the beginning of King Street which retains signs of 
its pristine dignity and splendour. This is the house which once belonged 
to William the Third and the Battle of the Hogue’s Admiral Russell, 
and is now known as Evans’s Grand Hotel, in whose subterranean are the 
world-famed supper-room and music-hall erected by that capital London 
antiquary and general good fellow, Mr. Paddy Green. 

And, directly under the Piazzas, what is there to be seen? Well, some 
big old-fashioned hotels, expensive, but not uncomfortable; mostly remark- 
able for good old port and bad old dinners, although some of their window- 
blinds may, like the adjacent “ Hummums,” the original Turkish baths of 
London, bear announcements of “Turtle and Venison every Day.” The 
good old port and bad old dinners are still the delight of good old country 
gentlemen with bad old prejudices, the lineal descendants of that “fine old 
English gentleman” who wore top-boots and a wig, and got drunk every 
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night with his chaplain, and usually contrived, in the fulness of time, to 
break his neck while indulging in the good old English sport of fox-hunt- 
ing. Under the Piazzas, too, I think there are some shops for the sale 
of gloves and white cravats to gentlemen who have dined late and are in 
a hurry to go to the Opera, and of scarves and clean collars to other 
gentlemen, who have also dined late and meant to go to the Opera, 
but didn’t carry out their intention, and went instead to the play, or 
a music-hall, or Cremorne, or the Haymarket, and have come home to 
their hotels, “so early in the morning,” rather the worse for wear, and 
in want of immediate clean linen and brandy-and-soda. Under the 
Piazzas, too, there may be a noisy public-house or two; and there is also 
the entrance to that famous Floral Hall, which looks like an illegitimate 
half-brother to the Crystal Palace, and in which, I believe, the modest 
and single-minded proprietor, Mr. F. Gye, in despair of making the 
Floral Hall—which was built nobody knows how and nobody knows 
why—a profitable concern, intends exhibiting himself to an admiring 
public at a guinea a head admission: evening costume de rigueur. 

This is, or Iam much mistaken, the Cockney realisation of ‘‘ Under 
the Piazzas.” ‘The whole place has been, for a couple of centuries and 
more, what is very vulgarly but very forcibly termed a “mull.” To 
borrow a politer term from the neighbouring Italian Opera House, it may 
be called a “‘ fiasco.” The cause of its failure, socially and architecturally, 
lies, I think, in this: that, a long time ago, an amiable and accomplished 
Earl of Bedford went abroad, say to Italy, and saw come genuine Piazzas 
there; that, coming home, he, having plenty of money, determined to 
improve his property in the parish of St. Paul by surrounding the old 
Convent Garden, which his ancestors had gotten possession of,—never mind 
how,—with stately arcades, in the Continental fashion. He proceeded to 
put his scheme into execution, and for a time the great ones of the land 
condescended to dwell in the big houses, and to lounge under the noble 
colonnades he erected. But then came the civil wars, to turn every thing 
topsy-turvy; and after that the pretty herbaria of the flower-market, 
which, in quite a pastoral and Arcadian way, used to be held in the centre, 
grew to portentous dimensions, and to be looked upon as the mart whence 
millions of people, furious for potatoes and cabbages, were to be supplied 
every morning of their lives; and then, the Earl having forgotten to pull 
down the filthy lanes and slums at the back of the Piazzas, that which 
he had designed as an elegant promenade and lounge was invaded by 
hordes of ruffians and drabs, who only promenaded to cut purses, and 
lounged to pick up vicious dupes; and so Covent Garden became what it 
was in the last century,—the resort of half the scoundrels, male and fe- 
male, in London (pray peruse, ere you accuse me of being libellous, 
what has been written about it by Mr. Joseph Addison, secretary of 
state, and Mr. John Gay, protégé of duchesses), and ultimately assumed 
the hybrid aspect it bears now—a medley of prodigious commerce, honest 
industry, shameless riff-raff, drunkenness, fighting, fashion, flirtation, 
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night -raking, beggary, luxury and abject destitution, dirt and pervading 
incongruity. 

I am taking my ease under the Piazzas, and my Cockney remem- 
brance reverts to Covent Garden, London. Not entirely, I hope, with- 
out some apology of analogy ; for from these Piazzas I lounge under, the 
Earl of Bedford probably borrowed his idea of the Piazzas under which 
he fondly but vainly hoped the Londoners would lounge, and take their 
ease too. I am luxurious under my Piazzas. I sit on one cool rushen 
chair, I have another for my legs, another for each elbow, a fifth for my 
hat, and, looking out upon the place beneath, I see a grove of rushen 
chairs, hundreds of them, an average allowance of five chairs to each sitter. 
There are not many people in the Place, for it is broiling hot; but under 
the Piazzas circulates a throng of tolerable density. Let this Cockney 
pen attempt the description of both the Place and the Piazzas; for 
they are indissolubly connected, and one cannot be described without the 
other. 

The length of the Place is one hundred and seventy-five metres 
seventy, the which, as metric weights and measures are so speedily to 
be made penally compulsory (fancy being sent to the treadmill for asking 
for a pound in lieu of half a kilogramme of butter), I shall not translate 
into English feet. Its greatest breadth is fifty-six metres fifty. To me 
it seems as large as Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Vast as it is, it was once 
vaster. The long lateral lines of arcades were prolonged to half their ex- 
isting length additionally, and in the midst arose a grand old church,— 
that of San Geminiano,—built by the famous architect Sansovino, he 
of the statues on the Giant’s Staircase. This church of San Geminiano 
is said to have harmonised to the minutest point of detail with the sur- 
rounding monuments ; but the omniscient French, when they burst into 
the place and became its masters, pronounced it barbarous and rococo; 
and so, in the year 1809, they truncated the arcades, pulled San Gemi- 
niano down, and built up a staring, gimcrack, tawdry fagade across the 
Place—a wretched caricature of their beloved Palais Royal at Paris. 
However, to obtain a comprehensive survey of the Place, it may serve 
some useful end. Just ascend the three steps leading to the peristyle of 
this Palais Royal, and cast your eyes around. Right ahead of you, at 
the opposite extremity of the Place, is a wonderful mass of domes, and 
columns, and porches, and painting, and gilding, and mosaic work, in front 
of which stand, in sculptured bronze sockets, three towering masts painted 
a dull crimson. This mass of domes is the Basilica of the city, and 
dedicated to its tutelary saint. To the left of the cathedral is the eccle- 
siastical palace of the patriarch of this city, and beyond that the Torre 
del Orologio, or Clock-tower, a magnificent edifice, its front all incrusted 
with Oriental marbles, and blazing with gilding. It is nearly four hun- 
dred years old. At the Clock-tower begins the line of arcades on your 
left hand called the Procuratie Vecchie, so called from the mansions above 
them having been of old time the official dwelling-places of the procura- 
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tors of the Republic. The original plan of the edifice was designed, at 
the end of the fifteenth century, by one Pietro Lombardo, and the suc- 
cessive stories are built in three orders of architecture, and in the pietra 
dura of Ischia. The Procuratie Vecchie consists of fifty vaulted arcades 
on pillars. The first and second stories of the mansions above comprise 
half a hundred arcades supported by fluted columns with Corinthian 
capitals. Imagine one continuous row of Carlton Clubs extending three 
parts down Pall Mall! Above each story stretches a majestic cornice. 

Now, still standing beneath the Palais Royal peristyle, look to your 
right hand, and you will see the second range of arcades, the Procuratie 
Nuove, not exactly identical, but admirably harmonising with the Pro- 
curatie Vecchie. From the fourth to the fourteenth arcade these were 
built by Scamozzi on the plans of Sansovino. At different epochs, and 
with less mathematical accuracy, the remaining arcades were added by 
different architects, among whom was Baldassare Longhena. The 
whole range consists of thirty-six arcades, and the extreme length is one 
hundred and seventy-eight metres, or, to alter the mensuration, for one 
of three hundred and eighty-four Venetian feet. 

For—there, the cat is out of the bag—this is the Piazza di San 
Marco,—St. Mark’s Place,—and the city is Venice. I am lounging 
under the shadow of the Lion of St. Mark. The Basilica is St. Mark’s 
Church, and on the architrave above are, pursuing their eternal trot, the 
horses of St. Mark; and some of the young ladies sweeping through the 
arcades may be, for aught my topographical knowledge may tell me to 
the contrary, the Daughters of St. Mark. 

I stood beneath the peristyle, as all newly-arrived travellers should 
do, to take in at one glance the wonders of the perspective, includ- 
ing a glimpse of the Ducal Palace and the towering Campanile; but 
I very soon deserted Napoleon’s bric-d-brac colonnade, where the new 
Montmartre-like marble makes your eyes ache, for the venerable shade 
of Sansovino’s old arcades. Under the Piazzas are to be found not only 
the best shops, but the best caffés in Venice. Of the latter, Florian’s 
and Suttil’s and Quadri’s have a European reputation ; but I have elected 
to take my ease at the Caffé Nuovo Specchi, and outside this, but still 
under the Piazzas, I sit and doze and dream from noon till four o’clock. 

To cross the Place without an umbrella to shade you from the burn- 
ing sun would be rash. ‘l'’o walk about on it between noon and sunset 
during the month of June would simply be an invitation to apoplexy, and 
a humble petition to brain-fever. When it is hot at Venice, it is something 
like heat. It rains sunshine. There is a deluge of golden beams. You 
almost sce the heat quivering in the air. So, if you be wise, you will stroll 
round and round the Piazzas, or arcades, beginning at the Clock-tower, 
turning by the Palais Royal, and then following the course of the Procuratie 
Nuove till you come to the corner of the Piazzetta, or Little Place, one side 
of which is also furnished with arcades, and along which, always under 
shelter, you can wander, by the Caffé Aurora and the Ancora d’ Oro and 
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the Zecca, or Mint, right up to the Molo, or common-hard of Venice ; 
and there, without crossing more than ten paces of sunshine, you may 
step into a gondola as cool and shady as the arcades you have just 
left, or, if you quit St. Mark’s Place by one of the little calle or alleys 
running into it from all directions, you will find them, from their narrow- 
ness and the height of the houses, quite as shady, and very nearly as 
cool. 

The Caffé Nuovo, called of the Specchi, is, like all its brethren under 
the Piazzas, exceedingly handsome, and thoroughly Venetian. You 
must not look for monstrous coffee-houses here, like those on the Paris 
Boulevards. At Venice the caffés do not approach, at first sight, the 
magnitude of those in the Corso San Francesco at Milan, or in the Strada 
Nuova at Genoa. In the aggregate they are more extensive; but 
at the first blush they look small, and for this reason: the rooms on 
the ground-floor correspond in breadth to the spaces between the columns 
of the arcades outside ; and the Venetians have too much respect for the 
memory of Sansovino and Scamozzi to knock one room into another, even 
if a monster drinking-room is to be the result. Thus, each caffé is com- 
posed of a number of compact little chambers, each accommodating 
perhaps a dozen guests, following one upon the other in uninterrupted 
sequence, and communicating by doorways hung with velvet drapery 
looped up by bullion cords and tassels. Every one of these little boxes, 
however, is a gem of taste and splendour. The floor is laid either in rich 
and real mosaic, or in a kind of glorified asphaltum,—that is to say, 
fragments of coloured marble are laid into some heated, vitreous-like 
cement, which hardens rapidly, and takes a beautiful polish, but at the 
end of a dozen years or so is liable to crack. It is cheap, however, very 
pleasing to the eye, and three times more durable than ordinary asphaltum, 
and is in general use, not alone in public edifices, but for the flooring of 
rooms in private houses. The walls and roofs of the little chambers of 
the caffés are one blaze of gilding and decoration, in the old Venetian 
style. First, plenty of pier-glasses; and, bear this in mind, the frames 
are not of gold, but of glass, curiously wrought and engraved. Then the 
walls are divided, by massive ribs of gilt carving, into panels painted with 
arabesques, or fruit and flower pieces, or mythological subjects, in which 
the artist generally contrives to introduce the Lion of St. Mark. These 
paintings are in distemper shielded from the effects of tobacco-smoke by 
sheets of plate-glass, and thus preserving a delightful freshness. They 
are, of course, but the work of decorators, who are not paid for their 
labours at the rate which obtained in the days when this city was 
known as “ Venezia la Ricca,” viz. ten golden sequins a day; and all 
Cockney as I am, intoxication at their beauty does not lead me to extol 
them as masterpieces ; but they are a hundred times gracefuller in design 
and richer in colour than the gew-gaw ornamentation I saw last month 
in the much-vaunted dining-saloon at the Grand Hotel on the Boulevard 
des Capucines, Paris, or than the meretricious and immodest daubs which 
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I saw last week in that Gomorrah of gorgeousness, the Kursaal at Hom- 
bourg. 

The ceiling is a portion of an apartment on which a true Venetian 
loves to lavish splendour; and the rooftrees of these caffé-rooms are as 
thickly covered with richly-framed arabesques and figure - pictures as 
the walls. Then there are tables of solid white marble, the supports and 
pedestals profusely carved,—not the mere slabs on scroll-work of cast- 
iron you see in France. In the centre of each chamber is generally a 
square of glowing Persian carpet. The settees are of crimson velvet ; the 
lamps are held by nymphs in black marble; or perhaps from the centre 
of the ceiling there hangs one of the grand old Murano cut-glass chande- 
liers, sparkling, with its myriad drops, like a mermaid’s tresses after her 
first morning’s bath. 

This is a Venetian caffé. There is no dame de comptoir ; and whence 
the refreshments are procured, I am at a loss to know. The sides to- 
wards the Place are open ; and outside are more marble tables and velvet 
settees. Round the pillars of the exterior arcades more tables, but this 
time rush-bottomed chairs. Into the Place stretches far away that which 
I called a grove (but is more like a sea) of chairs, scantily tenanted now, 
but which in the cool of the night season will have hundreds of occu- 
pants. 

There are a few newspapers scattered about: chiefly the Z/lustrated 
London News and the French Jilustration ; but the Venetians are in gene- 
ral too lazy to read much, and the papers they would really like to read 
are rigidly prohibited by the government. At one or two Anglo-Italian 
hotels, and at a German reading-room in the Procuratie Vecchie, you may 
occasionally see the Times six or seven days after its publication; but 
neither that journal, nor the Presse, nor the Indépendance Belge, is ever 
to be seen at a caffé. It is true that you may obtain the Official Gazette 
of Venice; but that is not very amusing reading. Neither the Venetians 
nor the strangers abiding within their gates are likely to be much edified 
in reading that a party of Ultramontane bishops have met to celebrate 
the tercentenary of the Council of Trent, with high masses, state dinners, 
Punch and Judy, peepshows, fireworks, a horse-circus, and a statue of 
Religion thirty feet high; or that his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic 
Majesty Francis Joseph of Austria has been pleased to appoint some more 
German bureaucrats, with uncouth names, to fill high offices in the en- 
slaved Venetian provinces. And yet this is very nearly the only men- 
tal pabulum procurable under the Piazzas. 

There is no great consumption of petits verres. Exemplary but 
not excessive temperance seems to be the rule in Venice, — among 
the Venetians, at least. The Austrians stupefy themselves, according 
to their national custom, with heavy and mawkish beer at the parti- 
cular caffés they affect; and the spectacle of a drunken Austrian 
soldier is by no means an uncommon spectacle at night. The Italians 
who see the beery boor staggering and reeling over the beautiful 
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marble pavment grimly comfort themselves with the reflection that he 
will probably be picked up by a patrol, conveyed to the guard-house, and 
regaled with a dose of stick in the morning towards sobering him. For 
in the Austrian army, I am glad to say, the pay is slender, but the 
stripes are many. The Italians—even of the lowest class—disdain to get 
drunk. The slight extra gratuity you pay, if your mood happens to be 
a generous one, to a gondolier, is not called “drink-money.” It is a 
“buonamano,” not a “‘ pour-boire ;” and the recipient is as likely to lay it 
out in ribbons or in flowers as in intoxicating drinks. There are, it is true, 
in the by-lanes, a sufficient sprinkling of liguoristi, or dram-shops, where 
you may correct the acidity of the stomach, after much fruit-eating, 
with a nip of maize-brandy, or some other kind of aguardiente, smelling 
villanously of aniseed ; but these places are but thinly attended, and the 
customers are never noisy. At the eating-houses, which are numerous 
(and, in the hot weather, very nasty-looking), and at the grocery-stores, 
they sell a light frothy “ birra,” or small ale, brewed on the terra, firma, or 
a cool black wine, ten soldi the quart, which is not unlike Macon, and to 
the unacclimatised is a gentleman-usher to the cholera morbus. Of hard 
drinking, however, there are no signs. The upper classes are not distin- 
guished as amateurs of wine, properly so called: the exceptional foun- 
dations of the city make good cellarage a want that has never been 
supplied. Hungarian wines, such as Schomlauer and Erlauer, are 
common at the table-dhétes; but the Italians will not drink the Mag- 
yar vintages, because they come from a country under the dominion of 
the detested Tedeschi. The wines of society—at least, what is left of 
society — are the liqueur ones: Muscat, Lunel, Cyprus; and these 
are kept high and dry in up-stairs apartments, as is the custom in 
Charleston in the Confederate States, where a connoisseur speaks of his 
garret, and not of his cellar, of Madeira. The heat in Venice, however, 
is so extreme, that you are perpetually thirsty, and almost as perpetually 
in want of something to drink. Boys and girls go about with wooden 
boxes, their covers perforated with holes, and the sides hung round 
with rings to hold drinking-glasses. A keg of water—larger than a vi- 
vandiére’s one of cognac—is slung at the hip; and all day long, and far 
into the night, you may hear the cool cry of “a’ fresca,” the abbreviation 
of “ acqua fresca,” or fresh water. Then, by the Loggetta, in front of the 
Campanile, and on the Piazzetta before the Ducal Palace, there are stalls 
for the sale of iced lemonade, and of some cool, pink, sherbet-looking 
stuff; and there are other beverage-dispensers who cry “ Nectar” and 
“ Maraschino.” The lemonade is neither better nor worse than that you can 
procure at any of the penny-ice shops in London kept by Italians ; that is to 
say, it is about a hundred per cent better than any still lemonade obtainable 
at a fashionable West-End pastrycook’s. I say to you, if you happen to 
feel thirsty on a hot summer’s day in London, and do not feel inclined for 
any alcoholic stimulant (and if Mr. Sainsbury’s haven of delight be too far 
off), bid all sentiments of foolish pride and mauvaise honte get behind 
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you; walk into the nearest ice-shop—never mind how humble it be—and 
have a penny glass of lemonade. There are the street drinking-fountains, 
you may urge. Yes, so there are: in endless variety of sculptural ugli- 
ness, and stuck all over with texts from Scripture having not the remotest 
reference to their object; or plastered with the armorial bearings and ful- 
some self-glorification of the silly old maids or muddle-headed aldermen 
who have founded the fountains. Among the thousand and one humbugs 
of the great metropolis of shams, let not the drinking-fountains be omitted. 
They have their uses, I grant. They are an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment to the blackguard little street-Arabs who fight for the drinking-cups, 
and wrench them from their chains, and steal them when they can, and 
at other times sprawl and turn cart-wheels about the fountain-steps. The 
fishwomen in the Holborn districts highly approve of the drinking- 
fountains. They wash their stale plaice and flabby mackerel under 
the eleemosynary tap, prior to rigging the piscatory market in Leather 
Lane. In Westminster they are much used for laving radishes and 
water-cresses. At the drinking-fountain in St. Clement’s churchyard, I 
saw, a few weeks since, an individual bearing the appearance of a Town- 
traveller for a manufacturer of black-lead washing his hands! I wonder 
he didn’t use the drinking-cup to assist him in the process of cleaning his 
teeth. Oh, let us be joyful for drinking-fountains, and other dribbling 
delusions of the day ! 

The female water-carriers, or portatrici 2 acqua, of St. Mark’s Place 
are as distinctively characteristic of Venetian life as the short-petticoated 
Vierlander flower-girls are of Hamburg. The portatrice d acqua wears a 
high-crowned Tyrolese hat, a cross between the brigand’s and the Welsh 
milkmaid’s—when milkmaids were Welsh, and wore tall hats. She has a 
jacket of black-cotton velvet, and a flowing skirt of some dark striped 
stuff. She is either quite barefooted, or her unstockinged feet are thrust 
into very slipshod pantoufles. The water is carried in two brazen pipkin- 
looking buckets slung on a semicircular yoke, carried over one shoulder- 
These Adriatic Hebes are generally strapping and clean-limbed lasses, 
pleasantly voluble of tongue, and are often very handsome, with blue- 
black hair and flashing black eyes. Where they live, or how they live, 
or whether they habitually marry gondolieri, I had no time to ascertain ; 
but they are continually passing backwards and forwards with their 
baskets in St. Mark’s Place, defying the sunshine, although it is so hot 
that the drops they scatter from their cans hiss as they fall upon the 
pavement. In the Cortile, or courtyard of the Ducal Palace, there are 
two large wells surmounted by bronze altars splendidly carved, and it is 
a grand sight to see not only the portatrici d’ acqua (who bear water to 
private dwellings), but the itinerant vendors of “a’ fresca” splashing and 
dabbling about, and in the most primitive fashion filling their reservoirs 
by means of small cans attached to pieces of string, and lowered into the 
glassy depths of the well. For as yet, save at the railway terminus and 
at the Arsenal, pumps at Venice are not. Pleasanter is it to watch the 
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dogs, who lead a very merry life, and are, on the whole, much better off 
than any Italian Christians this side of the lagunes, congregating in the 
Cortile to lap up the pools of water collected in the crevices of the pave- 
ment, while from corbel and pinnacle, from dome and weathercock, from 
chimney-pot and balustrade, come whole droves of pigeons, many-plumed 
and noisy-rustling, to settle for a moment in the courtyard, cool their 
beaks in the water, sportively splash a few drops from wing to wing, and 
then hie away again skyward. 

These are some of the things which are done in the open. See, now, 
what the covert will yield under the Piazzas, when I and all that of Venice 
is astir are as thirsty as any dog or pigeon in Venice can chronically be. I 
began to eat ices at noon, and mean to continue the refrigerative process 
until four p.m. Then I shall have a glide in a gondola, and then I shall 
go on eating ices again till dinner-time. After dinner will come coffee, 
and another gondola excursion; and then—what next, and next ?—why, 
what on earth can you do, but return to St. Mark’s Place, and eat ices 
till midnight? In the days when Venice was jovial, the consumption of 
sorbetti e gelati lasted until daybreak. The caffés in St. Mark’s Place 
were open all night long; but then guests were always going and coming 
to and fro in the inevitable gondola; and there were ices and lemonade, 
cakes and sweetmeats, masks and mummeries, and playing-cards, and gui- 
tars, and wax-candles every where. Now all is changed ; or, the rather, 
all Venetian life is suspended. St. Mark is in a trance, the Canalazzo 
in a state of coma. To the theatre you cannot go. The sumptuous 
Fenice, the San Benedetto, the San Samuele, are all closed. There are no 
casinos, no ridottos, no regattas. Nothing is left but St. Mark’s Place 
and the caffés; and by twelve o’clock at night even these wear themselves 
out, and listless Venice gondola is itself home to bed, to dream of happier 
days. 

From noon to four o'clock it is the “ custom of the country” in Venice 
to supply only two kinds of ices. There is orange, a water-ice; and there 
is another and most delicious one, compounded by putting a lump of frigid 
cream into a cup, sweetening it @ volonté with the syrup, used here in 
lieu of loaf-sugar, and then pouring some cold coffee into the ice. In 
a few minutes the coffee and the cream amalgamate. The flavour of the 
syrup is inexpressibly toothsome, and you fall into a trance of beatitude, to 
wake up and find yourself wofully bilious. There may be other points, 
for aught I know, connected with this perpetual consumption of ices— 
among them the one which is said to have been fatal to the exemplary 
teetotaller of the anti-temperance ballad. He died; and at the post- 
mortem examination his insite was found to be full of “ tea-leaves and 
snow-balls.” I should not objct to such a doom, if it were always as hot 
at Venice as it is now. 
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Sources of the Vile. 


SEATED on a rock overlooking the second cataract, we inquired of an 
Arab chief whether he would accompany us to the sources of the White 
River; in how many months we should be likely to reach them; and 
what escort would be required to render the enterprise reasonably safe. 
He replied, that we might perform the journey in four months, and 
that, in order to be masters of our own movements, and bear down all 
opposition from the natives, it would be necessary to go accompanied by 
five hundred horse. As a pilgrim, however, or mendicant, a man might 
easily go alone, subsisting on the hospitality of the villagers, or passing 
from tribe to tribe under the safeguard of religion. Of these two modes 
of discovery, the one was wholly unsuited to our pocket, the other to our 
taste; so we turned our face northwards, and contented ourselves with 
other sources of interest and amusement. We learned, however, both 
from Arabs and Egyptians, that the Bahr-el-Abiad, and not the Abys- 
sinian stream, was regarded as the true Nile, though even the slave 
merchants, who often penetrate ’beyond the Equator, could give no other 
information than that it rises very far towards the south. 

A short time ago the rumour spread through Europe that its sources 
had been discovered by our countrymen, Captains Speke and Grant, who, 
having been aided in their undertaking by the Geographical Society, 
might be expected to honour that scientific body with the first viva voce 
account of their achievements. Her Majesty the Queen of this empire, 
the Ruler of the French people, and the King of Italy, evinced in various 
ways their sympathy with the enterprising travellers; and Victor Em- 
manuel, in conformity with the established taste of his countrymen, has- 
tened to strike two gold medals in commemoration of the great discovery 
made by the two gallant Englishmen. The Geographical Society’s ordinary 
meetings having ceased for the season, an extraordinary meeting was an- 
nounced, and tickets of admission were issued, apparently to three times 
as many persons as the great room in Burlington House would hold. 
Accompanied by a friend, we proceeded early to the scene of action, but 
found that the scientific enthusiasm of our countrymen and countrywomen 
had already attracted a much more numerous audience than could be 
properly accommodated ; and yet the stream of visitors, like that of the 
Nile itself, flowed on impetuously, without any intermission. In the 
hurry, bustle, and confusion, no tickets were exhibited or demanded. As 
long as sitting or standing room could be fr und, the curious of both sexes 
forced their way in. Order of precedenc , etiquette, and even common 
politeness, were forgotten; and the crowd surged forwards, occupying the 
reserved seats, the corridors, t! e passages, and thronging the platform up 
to the President’s chair, whic’, was as yet -mpty. All this took place 
shortly after eight o’ clock, though the proceeJings were not to commence 
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till nine. Osiris, under which name the mighty river was sometimes 
worshiped of old, might that evening have looked with great satisfaction 
on the brilliant assemblage of his votaries at Burlington House, where, a 
little to soothe their impatience, skeleton maps of the route pursued by 
the heroes of the evening were lavishly distributed. How many of those 
present were familiar with the history of Nilotic discovery, frou the time 
when the old Chian bard affirmed that the Nile descends from Zeus,— 
that is, owes its origin to the tropical rains, —we shall not pretend to de- 
cide, though a majority in all likelihood had contented themselves with 
the royal road to knowledge; still it is some credit to take any road, or 
even to experience as much curiosity as reconciled them to breathe during 
four hourg an atmosphere raised by animal heat almost to the temperature | 
of a furnace. To lower it a little, all means were tried. Doors were 
thrown open, windows were smashed, men fanned themselves with their 
hats, ladies with pocket-handkerchiefs, while people whispered to each 
other that they were plunged in a Turkish bath. 

At length Sir Roderick Murchison arrived, followed by Captains 
Speke and Grant, who probably found less difficulty in making their way 
up to the Nyanza Lake, four thousand feet above the level of the sea, than 
in reaching their appointed stations on the right and left of the President's 
chair. However, the feat was at length accomplished, and Captain Speke, 
by general invitation, mounted the table and commenced his narrative. 

He no doubt assumed with very great rashness that we were all 
familiar with what had been effected since the days of Herodotus towards 
clearing up the mystery of the Nile. Several members of the learned 
body surrounding him had from time to time augmented the mass of 
error heaped up during thousands of years around the cradle of Osiris, 
some affirming the Blue River to be the true Nile; some patronizing the 
Sobat ; while others advocated the pretensions of the Bahr-el-Gazelle. It 
is a common failing to dislike being set right. Ptolemy, the Alexandrian 
geographer, who lived early in the second century of the Christian era, 
placed the sources of the Nile pretty nearly where they have been found 
by Captains Speke and Grant, or rather, we should say, where one of its 
reservoirs has been found ; for the source, lying apparentty much farther 
towards the south-west, is still hidden under the thick veil in which it has 
been wrapped for so many thousand years. Witty speculators considered 
it an indication of pedantry to rely on the testimony of the ancients, and 
therefore turned away with disdain from Ptolemy’s equatorial lakes, to 
search for the well-springs of old Nile in some other less classical direc- 
tion. They maintained that the Blue River, the Bahr-el-Azrek of the 
Arabs, could alone be regarded as the sacred stream, the fluvial Osiris, 
the fecundator of Egypt, the mythological eagle, which, takin g its 
flight from the sunny mountains of the interior, sweeps northward over 
Habesh and Merée, over Dongola and Nubia, to the granite rocks, where, 
in foam and thunder, it leaps down into Egypt, calmly flaps its fertilising 
Wings, and skims along the genial soil to the Mediterranean. 
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The father of history went up himself to the first cataract, and from 
the rock of Elephantine looked southwards between the mountains, to 
behold the majestic river come sweeping down between innumerable isles 
feathered with light trees of eternal green, which droop and flutter over 
the surge. What he may have written about Krophi and Mophi we shall 
never know, as his text is incurably corrupt; but that, with eyes in his 
head, he could have placed those wonderful peaks between Syene and 
Elephantine, is what no one who knows any thing of the topography of 
that part of Egypt can possibly believe. He knew, as well as we do, 
that the Nile, throughout its whole course, flows northwards, and what 
he says of another stream which carries its waters to the Southern Ocean 
suggests the probability that the temple-warden of Sais-el-Hajar, whom 
he consulted on the subject, had learned much of the geography of Cen- 
tral Africa, and spoke to him of the water-shed where the rivers of that 
great continent take their rise, turn their backs upon each other, and flow 
in opposite directions, just as they are found to do by contemporary ex- 
plorers. The writers who flourished between him and Ptolemy made 
little progress in the study of Nilotic hydrography; but, as we have 
said, that learned disciple of Marinus of Tyre really solved the myste- 
rious problem which had perplexed mankind from the days of Homer 
downwards, though it has taken nearly two thousand years to obtain 
from the world a frank acceptance of his hypothesis. This, however, 
need excite the less surprise, as ages of gross ignorance soon followed, 
which filled Egypt with hermits and anchorites joctend of philosophers, 
and quenched all desire for real knowledge. Under the Khalifs the 
Arabs no doubt addicted themselves to the science of geography, and 
made intelligent inquiries respecting the well-springs, the course, and 
annual rise of the Nile, which blesses Egypt with plenty, clothes its lakes 
and ponds and streams with floral beauty, and nourishes those forests of 
palms and gigantic sycamores, which for gracefulness and grandeur 
know no rivals in the vegetable world. By these disciples of el Islam, 
meditating tranquilly at Bagdad or Basra, a map of Africa was con- 
structed, in which the lakes of Ptolemy reappear,—probably the Nyanza 
and Luero-lo-Uzige of Speke andGrant. After a long interval, the scien- 
tific spirit was again roused in Europe, and curiosity began once more to 
point towards the earliest seat of civilisation, the cradle of the Egyptian 
monarchy, and the birthplace of that philosophy which still dominates 
the human understanding. But through the accidental circumstance 
that Christianity had been introduced into Abyssinia, the efforts of ex- 
plorers, then almost exclusively missionaries, were directed towards that 
country where, early in the seventeenth century, the sources of the Blue 
River were discovered by the Jesuits, Still the idea existed in men’s 
minds that the well-springs of the true Nile were to be sought for far 
away from Habesh, under or beyond the Equator. Prosper Alpinus, 
who has written a treatise on the science of medicine among the Exyp- 
tians, carries the great lake which he believed to be the source of the 
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Nile as far south as the Tropic of Capricorn, and describes it as throwing 
forth that mighty stream whose real course is equal to a tenth part of 
the circumference of the globe. 

Of modern travellers in Central Africa the name is legion; but it 
was reserved for our friends of Burlington House, of Zanzibar and Ka- 
ragwe, to solve, in part at least, the problem of three thousand years. 
Following up the plan suggested originally, we believe, by Mr. Burton, 
Captains Speke and Grant started from Zanzibar, and traversing rapidly 
what in Arabia is called the Tehama, directed their course towards the 
great luke, which, as early as 1858, when Captain Speke was travelling 
in company with Mr. Burton, was believed, from the concurrence of 
many native accounts, to be the source of the Nile. It would be unfair, 
seated quietly in our chairs at home, to criticise with any thing like 
severity the errors of travellers toiling through a wearisome succession of 
dangers and difficulties towards the accomplishment of some cherished 
object. We are not disposed, therefore, to regard otherwise than with 
leniency the omission of Captain Speke to investigate, while on the spot, 
the claims of the Kitangulé to be regarded as the Nile, which would 
doubtless have led him to push his travels much farther towards the 
south-west. In popular language, we may concede to Lake Nyanza the 
credit of being one of the sources of the Nile, though it would hereafter 
perhaps be found to have no more right to be so considered than the Lake 
of Geneva to be looked upon as the source of the Rhone. The Kitan- 
gulé, when it enters the Nyanza, is, to say the least of it, as large as the 
Nile when it issues from the lake at the Ripon Falls. It is, accordingly, 
not a little strange that the idea should not have suggested itself to the 
mind of Captain Speke that the Kitangulé is the Nile. He admits it to 
be a noble river; he describes it as two hundred and forty feet in breadth, 
and, by dwelling on the deeply-cut channel through which it flows, adds 
strength and probability to his statement, that it conveys to the Nyanza 
the collected waters of all the mountainous country lying to the south- 
west of that lake. When pressed on this point, Captain Speke, in a 
letter to the Times, seems inclined to disparage his “noble river,” though 
while engaged in this unpleasant task he inadvertently enhances its im- 
portance by observing that it carries towards the north-east not only the 
waters of the Luero-lo-Uzige, but those of numerous other lakes lying in 
the depressions and hollows by which the Mountains of the Moon appear 
to be in this part thickly studded. 

Captain Speke’s authority is certainly entitled to much respect; yet 
when he tells us that the Mountains of the Moon, like all the rest of 
Africa, are wearing down, we regard the assertion as no otherwise correct 
than as it may be applied to all the other mountains and continents in the 
world. The Himalayas, the Andes, and the Alps are incessantly disin- 
tegrated by the action of water, which, filtering through the rocks, bears 
down with it to the plains more or less of the particles which it has dis- 
engaged from those mighty masses, and will probably end by reducing 
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them to a level with the surrounding steppes and pampas. Mr. Church, 
when struggling to subdue Cotopaxi into the harmony of a landscape, 
never thought of that giant peak’s wearing down ; and in the Mountains 
of the Moon there are said to be snowy elevations of equal height with that 
monarch of the Cordilleras. Of course the showers of the rainy zone tear 
up and disengage from all the slopes within the range of their devastating 
influence immense quantities of earth, which they float down to the low- 
lands, depositing them gradually as they proceed. By this process the Nile 
created Egypt, and is now creatirg another Egypt between Bari and Kar- 
tum, where it spreads out into lakes, extending westwards, to the edge of 
the horizon, studded with colossal reeds and rushes, and glowing with 
constellations of aquatic plants, white, purple, pink, and gold, which some- 
times cover vast spaces with their brilliance, or, piled into circular par- 
terres, float down the surface of the stream on islands composed of inter- 
twisted roots and grasses. Nothing but the intelligence of man is want- 
ing to convert the swamps and morasses which begirt the course of the 
Nile in Equatorial Africa into the rivals of the plains of Thebais, the Hep- 
tanomis, and the Delta. We entertain no very high idea of Turkish civi- 
lisation, but it betokens at least an inclination in the officers of the Porte 
to move in the right direction, when they endeavour, as they have done, 
to acclimatise the date-palm in these regions. 

Captain Speke is no friend to the Arabs, whom he denounces as the 
worst enemies of the black race that swarm about the Mountains of the 
Moon, and have there sweltered in barbarism and ignorance for countless 
theusands of years. Yet there seems little probability that Central 
Africa, at least for some ages to come, will learn any other civilisation 
than that which may be conveyed to them by the disciples of el Islam, 
who are at this moment engaged in establishing their sovereignty from 
the Red Sea to the shores of the Atlantic. Whatever was done there 
of old was accomplished by the Arabs, who, pouring into Egypt, and 
surging up the valley against the stream, diffused themselves right and 
left, where deep traces of their domination still remain, sometimes in 
architectural ruins, but chiefly in the features and character of the popu- 
lations. 

Without any disrespect to the Negroes, we may observe that their 
mental apathy has hitherto, in every part of the world into which they 
have been conveyed, proved all but insurmountable. Nay, more: in the 
opinion of the Arabs, to intermarry with them is to be deteriorated men- 
tally, morally, and physically ; and accordingly it is the current belief 
throughout the Arabian peninsula, among Bedouins as well as among 
the settled tribes, that all such of their race as migrate westwards of the 
Nile become deformed in body and debased in mind. To some extent 
these ideas may be founded in prejudice; but it is impossible not to 
remark a striking difference between the handsome, proud, intellectual 
inhabitants of the Nejed, the Hejaz, and Yemen, and the Moggrebyns, 
with their truculent aspect and physiognomical indications of incapacity. 
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Yet what by intermixture the Arabs lose, the, Negroes undoubtedly gain. 
Captain Speke observes, that the tribes inhabiting the countries encircling 
the Nyanza have among them traditions of their northern origin, from 
which he infers them to be offshoots of the’ Abyssinian stock. His ideas 
on this subject are curious; according to him, Nomadic hordes pouring 
into Abyssinia overwhelmed the aboriginal population, and reduced it to 
slavery, after which this conquered and enslaved people gradually moved 
southwards, carrying every thing before them, and impressed their fea- 
tures upon all the nations in their track. Into the intricacies of Abys- 
sinian history it would be totally beside our purpose to enter; but we 
know that from Dongola northwards no people are more despised or dis- 
liked than the Abyssinians, whose servility, treachery, and stubbornness 
have become proverbial. The character they bear above the Equator, they 
can hardly be expected to forfeit below it; our own opinion is, that what- 
ever ameliorations have hitherto been introduced into Equatorial Africa in 
religion, science, or art, have been the work almost exclusively of Arabs. It 
is they who have stirred up the torpidity of the natives into some dubious 
and misty appreciation of their country’s productions,—guld, ivory, ebony, 
ostrich-feathers, and the other articles which enter into the commerce of 
that part of the world. From what has happened recently, we may pos- 
sibly also infer that from time immemorial Hinds have visited and 
settled in this part of Africa in search of gain, and introduced necessarily 
some tincture of Asiatic civilisation. We saw at Thebes a beautiful girl, 
with long, silky, flexible hair, with the symmetry and features of a Greek 
statue, though black as night, who had been brought, it was said, from 
countries beyond the sources of the Nile. In her there could not have 
been one drop of Negro blood: her face and figure were Asiatic; her 
almond-shaped eyes and long silken lashes were those of a Rajputni; 
but her complexion was darker than is ever, we believe, seen in India, 
and her language unintelligible both to Arabs and Abyssinians. The 
slave-merchauts either would or could give no account of the locality in 
which she had been captured ; but there was a fierceness in her expression 
and a dignity in her gait indicating the habit of independence and com- 
mand. May she not have been the offspring of Hind4 parents, attracted 
to what was once the kingdom of Kittara by the universal fetish of man- 
kind—gold ?; 

The chiefs of this part of Africa, on whom we need not bestow the 
name of kings, have large harims, though they have not, like the Chief 
of Dahomey, yet bethought themselves of creating an army of Amazons. 
But the possession of a host of wives is at once a mark and a cause of 
barbarism, since the chief who has three hundred women to manage 
seldom finds much leisure to direct the affairs of his country. The squab- 
bles of his household, the jealousies of his mistresses, their intrigues 
against the lives of each other, their mutual poisonings, the cruel treat- 
ment of intruding children, their patronage, more or less openly exerted, 
of relatives and friends,—all these things scarcely leave the chief time to 
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organise those murderous expeditions which are deemed the chief business 
of rulers in those as well as in many other parts of the world. Captain 
Speke seems to have heard much talk about the ancient greatness of 
Kittara, the territories of which are now parcelled out among a number 
of petty chiefs; but we are by no means to conclude that there ever 
existed on the banks of the Nyanza an organised and powerful govern- 
ment, with civil and social institutions, with an established religion and 
an enlightened policy. Their traditions of former greatness simply mean, 
that in times not perhaps very remote, a chief of extraordinary ability 
sprang up, subdued his neighbours, and led into the field a larger number 
of savages than could now be found to recognise the lead of any particular 
individual. If the conqueror happened to leave behind him a son of equal 
ability, the state thus created may have endured throughout two or three 
generations ; but with the disappearance of the ruling mind, the power 
acquired by it would likewise vanish, and the natives relapse into their 
- normal condition of strife, anarchy, and slaughter. 

It is creditable ta Captain Speke’s feelings that he is highly sensible of 
gratitude, and inclined to attribute all manner of good qualities to persons 
who use him well. Yet we can by no means accept his estimate of the 
Chief of Karagwe, his principal friend and supporter during his long stay 
in the environs of Nyanza. To our traveller this dark gentleman appeared 
equal in intelligence and information to most Europeans, though the re- 
marks he was in the habit of making, and the questions he put, can hardly 
be said to harmonise with this flattering view. One of his principal sci- 
entific difficulties was to ascertain what becomes of the old suns, why the 
moon makes faces at the earth, and whether England, of which he had 
heard from the ivory-traders, could blow up all Africa with gunpowder. 
In our opinion it was not from the traders in ivory that he heard of the 
power of England, but from the Hind& merchant Moussa Mzuri, or 
“ Moses the handsome,”’ who, finding him engaged in a fratricidal war, 
gave him counsel by which he was enabled to overcome his brother, and 
establish at least for a while his own authority. Moussa, like all the other 
natives of India, doubtless possesses a subtle mind and a tendency to 
political intrigue, though he unites with these qualities an attachment to 
the English not very common in India, where our rule is secretly looked 
upon with any thing but satisfaction. This man, however, forms an ex- 
ception among his countrymen, and has displayed remarkable kindness 
and good faith towards Messrs. Burton, Speke, and Grant, who probably 
owed much of their success to his friendship and extraordinary influence 
with the African chiefs. 

While in Karagwe Captain Speke noticed several mountain-peaks 
exceeding ten thousand feet in height. He does not say in what direction 
they lie, though it must have been towards the west, since coming from 
the south he did not traverse them, while on the east lies the great lake 
and on the north low sandstone bills, which, though verdant and pictur- 
esque, attain to no great elevation. It is among those mountains, which 
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are probably cleft by guebradas like those of the Andes, that the source 
of the Kitangulé, or real Nile, must be sought, and will in all likelihood be 
found by Mr. Baker, whom Captains Speke and Grant met at Gondokoro 
proceeding southwards to complete their discoveries. We have been as 
yet presented with no picture of that stupendous mountain system which, 
commencing at the north-east, and describing an immense curve, throwing 
up here and there, as it advances, snowy peaks equalling the Cordillera of 
the Andes in elevation, penetrates the unknown regions of the interior, 
where what Mr. Burton justly calls the “coy sources of the Egyptian 
river’ lie, as we have said, in all likelihood, concealed. It is no dispar- 
agement to the travellers whose labours we are describing that they did 
not perform more. In making known Lake Nyanza and the stream which 
traverses it, they have accomplished much; but in his letter to the Times 
Captain Speke seems desirous of depreciating what remains to be done: 

“May I beg you, through the medium of your paper,” he says, “ to 
at once set at rest those continued objections raised against my having 
discovered the source of the Nile? , Twice have I plodded through Africa 
to satisfy the public in regard to the origin of this great river, and in 
doing so have determined that the Victoria Lake is the great ‘reservoir’ of 
the Nile. The Kitangulé river is doubtless a very considerable affluent ; 
but I have seen that, above the ferry where I crossed, it originates, not 
in one lake, but in a number of small ones, lying in valleys separated one 
from the other by spurs of the Mountains of the Moon.” 

Now Captain Speke will excuse us if we cannot accept this account 
of the origin of the Kitangulé. On what point could he have placed 
himself to see at once all the small lakes lying among the folds of the 
mountains, and separated from each other by their spurs? Major Ren- 
nell correctly observes that the source of a river is that well-spring which 
lies farthest removed from its mouth. This in the case of the Nile cannot 
be, and is not the Lake Nyanza, but that sheet of water large or small, 
and wherever situated, in which the Kitangulé takes its rise. Mr. Baker 
may at the present moment be gazing at this mysterious fountain which 
no one else has yet seen or described. The spot, therefore, where Osiris 
springs to light is still a mystery, which we say with all deference to 
Captain Speke, who cannot regard with complacency the objections which 
a love of truth prompts persons to make to his Nilotic theory. ‘“ Should 
any body after this notice wish to agitate the question, I would advise 
him to wait until such time as Mr. Blackwood will be able to publish 
my nine years’ (on and off) travels in Africa, ending in the settlement of 
the Nile.” We fear we shall be reckoned among the rash ones by Cap- 
tain Speke, for we do desire to agitate the question, and that too before 
Mr. Blackwood publishes the work which is to settle the Nile. We 
listened patiently to the traveller's narrative of his explorations ; we have 
examined carefully the reports of others who were listeners like ourselves ; 
and can arrive at no other conclusion but that the real source of the Nile 
is still unknown. In his own mind Captain Speke appears to us to share 
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our convictions; for whenever he touches upon the origin of the Kitan- 
gulé, a mist settles upon his ideas, he becomes confused, and shrinks 
back from pursuing his meditations as from a menacing spectre. This 
state of feeling is clearly implied in the concluding portion of Captain 
Speke’s address to the Geographical Society and Royal Institution, in 
which he says that Mr. Baker, learning that there was one branch of 
the Nile which he had not explored, proceeded southwards to accomplish 
what was left unfinished. Under this enigmatical phraseology is couched 
the confession that the real head of the Nile remains still undiscovered ; 
for Captain Speke does not pretend to have traced all the branches of 
that great river, such as the Asua, the Sobat, and the Bahr-el-Gazelle, 
to their fountain-heads. 

When Bruce and the Jesuits had made known to the world the origin 
of the Blue River, the enthusiasm of discovery was checked for a while. 
The opinion became current that the problem had been solved, and the 
daring spirit of travel directed its energies into other channels. By de- 
grees, however, the study of Ptolemy, the suggestions of De Maillet, and 
the dissertations of D’Anville, to which sufficient weight had not until 
then been assigned, convinced the world that the Bahr-el-Abiad, not the 
Abyssinian stream, was the true Nile; and a daring band of pilgrims 
proceeded one after another in search of the mysterious well-springs. 
Among them the German Werne, who advanced within four degrees of 
the Nyanza, the Venetian Miani, Mr. Burton, and Captains Speke and 
Grant ; the last two especially deserve to be mentioned with the highest 
honour. But if our curiosity were now to be quenched, the fit of apathy 
would have to be terminated some day by those who shall come after us, 
and the claims of the Kitangulé would have to be advecated with as much 
earnestness as those of the Bahr-el-Abiad after the epoch of Bruce’s 
journey, before the length of the Nile’s course and the true point at which 
it issues from the earth could be said to be determined. We invite Cap- 
tain Speke’s attention to the language which he has himself employed 
in discussing this subject. At first he seems disposed to underrate the 
importance of the Kitangulé, and of its contributions to the Nyanza Lake; 
spevking of the Lake Uzige, he says: “It is drained by the Kitangulé 
river into the Nyanza, but not in sufficient quantity to make any sensible 
impression on the perennial contents of the Nyanza basin.” Upon second 
thoughts, he gives immediately afterwards a different version of this part 
of his theory : “It is,” he says, “ to the west and south of Karagwe that 
the lake receives its greatest terrestrial supply of water, through the 
medium of the Kitangulé river, which, in draining the aforesaid Luero-lo- 
Uzige, drains off the superfluous waters of many minor lakes.” Farther 
on, he adds: “The Kitangulé, after receiving all these contributions, is a 
noble river, low-sunk like a huge canal, about eighty yards across, with 
the velocity of about four miles an hour, which appears equal to the Nile 
itself, as soon as it issues ftom the lake by the Ripon Falls.” In other 
words, the Kitangulé is the Nile. 
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To be acquainted with the character of tropical rains, is to comprehend 
the old Homeric phrase that the Nile descends from Jove, that is, has its 
sources in the clouds. In 1862 Captain Speke reckoned no less than 
two hundred and thirty-eight rainy days; and such rain! The Tuptee, 
a large river in India, has been known to rise forty fect in a single night ; 
and the rivers of Borneo, one day little more than ankle-deep, are often 
by the following of sufficient depth to float a seventy-four. The clouds 
charged with water are driven by the winds in black and lurid masses 
against the sides of the mountains, where, stopped in their passage and rent 
by thunder, they discharge their contents like sluices, and seem prepared 
by their violence to deluge the whole earth. In their fury they lash the 
bare rocks and cover them with foam, and descending into the forests 
uproot and hurl them headlong down the precipices, till, meeting in broad 
channels, they sweep along with terrible rapidity, filling up vast lakes to 
the brim, and pouring on resistlessly till their force is abated by finding 
an immense plain country, over which they may spread unimpeded. It 
seems highly probable that the river which flows out of the Nyanza at the 
Ripon Falls is the Nile, though, through the circumstances of the country, 
disturbed by intestine wars, Captain Speke was unable to follow its 
channel far enough to place the fact beyond dispute. At the Karuma 
Falls the river, he says, turned off to the west, and for many days’ journey 
was lost to view. It is therefore uncertain whether it joins some larger 
stream, or receives the tribute of other rivers. The features by which he 
fancied he could recognise its identity—“long rapids and long flats”— 
since they must be common to all rivers in such a country, prove nothing, 
though we are quite willing to acquiesce in the Captain’s conclusion, that 
the stream to which, after his land-journey, he came up near Miani’s Tree, 
was the Nile. The Nyanza is no doubt a remarkable lake ; but we demur 
against regarding it as the source of all the rivers in that part of Africa. 
Colonel Greenwood, in a letter to the Atheneum, maintains it to be prac- 
tically impossible for a lake to have more than one outlet, and invites 
those who think otherwise to point out any lake that has more. Com- 
plete reliance can perhaps not be placed on the reports which have reached 
us from Tibet, otherwise we might point to the Manasarowara, in which 
both the Indus and the Brahmapootra are believed to take their rise. 
There cannot of course be two or more lowest points through which a 
lake may di:charge its contents ; but it is perfectly conceivable that in a 
long line of coast there should be several breaks on the same level, some 
smaller, some larger, through which water may find its way. We concede 
therefore to Captain Speke the possibility that from a lake so large as the 
Nyanza more than one river may flow, though we consider it highly 
improbable, and prefer assigning uncertain sources to the Kafu, the 
Luajerri, the Asua, and the Geraffee, which he is strongly inclined to 
derive from his favourite waters. 

‘Of the people inhabiting the shores of the Nyanza, no intelligible idea 
can be formed from Captain Speke’s account; we must wait, therefore, 
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for the appearance of his work, when he will probably have made use of 
his leisure to systematise and arrange his materials. From what has 
hitherto been disclosed respecting them, we should conclude them to be 
plunged in the depths of savagery, though susceptible of improvement 
through that universal passion, the love of gain. Excite their cupidity, 
and show them how they may gratify it, and you launch them into the 
career of civilisation. The Arabs consequently are their best friends, 
inspiring them with the desire to possess the merchandise of civilised 
countries, and inducing them to hunt the elephant and the ostrich, and 
to collect gold and ebony, in exchange for which they may obtain fine 
clothes and ornaments. The territory of Uganda, lying north of the Ki- 
tangulé, may be looked upon as a little Utopia of barbarism, where the 
chief or king, as Captain Speke delights to call him, possesses a numerous 
harim and troops of children, all the males among whom, with the excep- 
tion of two, who are preserved to provide against accidents, are burnt 
alive on his majesty’s demise. This poor savage is inflated, nevertheless, 
with a prodigious idea of his own importance. His subjects must never 
stand in his presence, but crawl like worms upon the earth; and if they 
dare to cast an eye on one of his concubines, it is death. To this fantas- 
tical potentate Captain Speke went, recommended by the Chief of Ka- 
ragwe ; but when our traveller expressed a wish to visit the regal darkie, 
he was told to sit on the ground and wait till the great monarch was 
at liberty. He had not, however, peregrinated the shores of Nyanza for 
nothing, and to the sharp royal message replied that he was himself a 
prince, and not accustomed to sit on the ground or wait. This message 
brought his majesty of Uganda to his bearings, though the courtier by 
whom he was attended prophesied that all kinds of evils would arise 
from this presumption. ‘ Captain Speke, however, terrified the whole 
court, king and all, into submission by merely opening his umbrella, 
which they took to be a deadly weapon, killing by magic.” In conse- 
quence of the terror thus inspired, the stranger was allowed the use of a 
chair, and graciously received by the king, surrounded by his court, who 
took care to keep close by his side women crowned with dead lizards, to 
ward off the effects of the evil eye; just as the Muslims of distinction in 
Egypt keep pigs about their palaces for the same purpose. It would be 
* highly interesting to learn what ideas passed on this occasion through the 
mind of his majesty of Uganda, who, after staring in dead silence at 
the Captain for more than an hour, exclaimed, “‘ Have you seen me?” and 
retired to another tokul or conical hut, where the same process of silent 
staring was repeated, and terminated by the same question. Evidently 
the Ugandines look with reverence on the number three, for in the third 
tokul the chief entered into conversation with the traveller, who showed 
him his Whitworth rifle. Other conversations by degrees followed on the 
practicability of opening up a trade between Uganda and the North, and 
after an exchange of presents the travellers were permitted to pursue 
their journey in peace. 
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It deserves to be mentioned that at Burlington House Captain Speke 
exhibited two black boys, who glided about like shadows, and excited no 
inconsiderable interest among the spectators, whether scientific or un- 
scientific. 

In speculating on the results of the exploration conducted by our 
countrymen, some appear inclined to regard it as the mere solution of 
a barren problem. But the problem, as we have shown, has not been 
solved, and yet the exploration may lead to important consequences. 
There are goldfields in Africa, as was well known to the ancients ; and we 
have still in our possession a packet of auriferous sand brought from that 
golden region which Mohammed Ali, to the latest period of his life, con- 
tinued to dream about as a source of incalculable riches. It is to this 
dream that we owe his succesive expeditions into the interior, sometimes 
undertaken by land, sometimes by water, though with no other result 
than the augmentation of geographical knowledge, and the establishment 
of the conviction that Egypt possesses not the means of developing the 
resources of Equatorial Africa. This task remains to be accomplished by 
some other country, which, by establishing a settlement in the Mountains 
of the Moon, may become the benefactors of the black races, deliver them 
from the yoke of brutal superstition and degrading tyranny, and teach 
them to seek for opulence, not by selling or slaughtering each other, 
but by husbanding the natural wealth of their country, and opening up a 
free communication with all the civilised regions of the world. If the 
explorations of English travellers lead to this, they will have done more 
service to mankind than they could accomplish by discovering the sources 
of fifty Niles, though we are far from being insensible to the charms of 
being the first to make any great discovery. It is in no spirit of depre- 
ciation that we have made any of the preceding remarks. We look upon 
Captains Speke and Grant as brave, enterprising, and intelligent men; we 
think they have effected very great things; though it appears to us per- 
fectly certain that the well-spring of the Nile lies still concealed some- 
where in the mountains of the South-West, beyond the limits of Karagwe, 
and on the very verge of the water-shed which divides the streams of 
Northern and Southern Africa. 
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Yachting. 


Every one knows what the great Dr. Samuel Johnson thought of a 
voyage in a ship. It is like being caged up in prison, was his sage 
reflection, with the unpleasant addition of the chance of being drowned. 
Every one knows, also, what the great Lord Byron thought of the 
sea and its belonginzs; with what impassioned language he spoke 
of it; how, apostropbising it, he tells us his chief delight in life was 
to plunge into its blue waters, and to be borne by its billows on- 
wards. Well, I can’t say I go in wholly either with Johnson or 
Byron. I confess I like to see a man strong in his likings or dis- 
likings ; loving warmly or hating warmly; “going the entire ani- 
mal,” as the vernacular hath it; and it is difficult to say whether the 
emphatic disgust of the great lexicographer, or the loving enthusiasm 
of the great poet, in contemplation of the ocean, is most to be admired. 
I hold, however, between the two. As to boats and billows, I go in 
for Aristotle’s golden mean. An essential landsman by nature, I don’t 
care much for either; they are very pleasant objects to look at in a 
‘ landscape. The sea, too, occasionally makes a good salt-water bath, 
though for cleanliness and comfort there is nothing like a good in-door 
one,—the common plunge or shower. I associate a vast amount of dis- 
comfort with sea-bathing. No man can bathe within a reasonable dis- 
tance of his abode, at least at any ordinary watering-place: women and 
children monopolise the beach, and he must walk a couple of miles to get 
into fit retirement before he can divest himself of his garments. After 
all, the place he is fain to content himself with is, possibly, the reverse 
of eligible. Then, getting in and out, one’s feet and ankles get sadly 
cut and bruised on sharp rocks and flinty pebbles. The claws ofa malig- 
nant crab, too, will sometimes close upon one’s toes, to the woful lacera- 
tion of the humble but highly sensitive members in question. While 
a stray jelly-fish, suddenly winding its long fibrous streamers around 
one’s legs or body, stings and maddens with a torture beyond description. 
But suppose you come scatheless out of the water, then begins the cold, 
shivering operation of dressing in, perhaps, a cutting, biting wind. Ugh! 
There is nothing more miserable than this; nothing, let me add, more 
utterly humiliating. To see a man getting into his clothes after a bath 
in the sea is about as humbling a sight as may be. I once saw a digni- 
tary of the Church in the circumstances. I accompanied him to have a 
dip off some famous rocks much frequented by bathers who like a dive 
and a swim in deep water. He was a great man; he was a good man. 
Till then, I had always respected him ; looked up to him with veneration ; 
in truth, stood somewhat in awe of him. That awe has vanished. His 
breeches did it—the struggle to get into them, the all but ineffectual strug- 
gle! Let me recall the scene and act. There was but one flat, smooth 
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piece of rock, about a foot square, on which with his bare feet he could 
stand ; all around was sharp, jagged, and prickly: to set a bare foot 
down on:it was to have it literally hashed to pieces. Well, picture to 
your mind a tallish, fat man (between ourselves, he was more than fat, 
he was flabby) benumbed with the cold, cutting, east wind, his hands 
rigid and stiff, his eyes bleared and blinking with the salt water that 
would keep trickling down into them from his hair, his nose blue and 
pinched, hopping wildly upon one foot till the other was inserted into a 
leg of his pantaloons (his first effort resulted in his putting it into the 
wrong leg, and having with much difficulty to extract it again); then 
hopping wildly on that till the like feat was perfurmed with the still 
uninvested limb. Dignity after that! Awe or veneration after that! 
I have been quite at my ease in the great man’s presence ever since. In 
fact, I rather patronize him now. As to the sea, and what pertains to 
: the sea, I am no great enthusiast therefore. In what I have to say about 
yachting, consequently, I give but a sober landsman’s unimpassioned 
impressions. 

About the middle of August last I was invited by a friend, along 
with four or five others, to join him in a short cruise to the West High- 
lands of Scotland. His yacht, a nice little cutter of about sixty tons, 
had been sent on to Oban, the great starting-point for all West-High- 
land excursions; a beautiful little fishing-town situated at the head 
of an almost land-locked bay. It had been arranged that we were to 
join her here, in order to avoid “ going round the Mull,” as it is called ; 
the Mull of Cantyre, that is, one of the stormiest headlands on a wild and 
stormy coast. Why such a headland as this is called a mull, I don’t 
know. I am not erudite in the derivation of words, and don’t mean to 
be; verbal roots and modifications have no charm for me, and, to say the 
truth, I can’t see how they should possess any charm for any one. What 
are words? Mere arbitrary signs, in themselves valueless. For example, 
the hackneyed Shakespearian “rose.’’ Philologists tell us that a knowledge 
of the root gives us a key to the meaning of the word. Bah! if I know 
the meaning of the word itself, what do I care about the meaning of the 
root? “The boy is father to the man.” Good! But what do I care 
about the boy when before me I have the man, and it is the man with whom 
I am to do business? But a truce to such disquisition. As I have said, 
I don’t know what is the derivation of the word “ mull.” I don’t know pro- 
perly what it means itself. But I take it that it ought to mean every thing 
that is black and scowling and suggestive generally of disagreeable 
associations, if, by its application to such a headland as Cantyre, it is 
intended to set out the character of the place. The Mull of Cantyre has 
a bad name among mariners. More disastrous shipwrecks have taken 
place there than on any other coast in Scotland. It bears a reputation 
like the Goodwin Sands. Running out into the Atlantic, bold, bluff, 
precipitous, fierce tides meet, and roar around its rugged and rocky base; 
and in certain “airts o’ the wun’,” as an old sailor once said to me, such 
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a sea rises and surges around it as would make but short work of the 
most powerful vessel afloat. While speaking of it, at any rate, I may as 
well say here that, on our return from the north, we came round this 
terrible promontory in our little vessel, with a view to put into Campbel- 
town harbour for the night; and I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
sort of thing that voyagers are there wont to encounter. And it was no 
better than it has been described. I am a landsman, as I have said al- 
ready; and a storm at sea may look worse to me than to the old expe- 
rienced sailor. Some of our party, after all was over, professed to have 
felt no fear, and one I am sure did not. But his was the blindfold 
hardiness of ignorance. He wasn’t afraid, because he didn’t know he 
was in danger, as a child laughs and makes merry when grown men are 
grave. The skipper, I saw, was very anxious. As he stood at the helm, 
along with one of the hands,—it required both of them to steer, and 
working till the sweat-drops rolled from their brows,—many a wistful 
look he cast at the huge rolling billows, topped with breakers, that, 
hurling themselves against the little craft, made her shiver to her centre, 
and threatened to submerge her altogether. We were sailing before 
the wind, that was blowing almost a hurricane, but against an ebb tide, 
running at the rate of some eight or nine miles an hour. The meeting of 
the tide and wind was fearful to look upon. Wave after wave rose up, 
leaping aloft, and with hoarse and angry roar seemed to bid indignant 
defiance to the opposing blast ; and when our poor little cockle-shell went 
down into the valleys between them, which she did head-foremost with 
a heavy plunge, it seemed impossible that she could ever right herself in 
time to climb the huge mountain of foaming water that came towering on 
in front, high as her topmast. When I spoke to him afterwards, he wouldn’t 
admit that he was a bit afraid. Not he! his seaman’s pride was up, and, 
“magnifying his office,” he went off into a long narrative of experiences, 
compared with which the storm we had encountered was but “ a summer 
flaw.” Well, well, no harm, old fellow; we all like to glorify ourselves 
a little. Ido not doubt you have come through more, and thought little 
of it. But if ever a man’s face and look spoke, yours did,—standing at 
the helm on that stormy afternoon, as we tossed and tumbled opposite 
the lighthouse on Cantyre,—and what they said was this, as plainly as if 
you had articulated your thoughts in words: “This here is a bad job; 
we are in great peril; I don’t like it by a half; and I wish heartily we 
were well out of it, and safe in Campbeltown Bay.” 

But to begin at the beginning. Having stowed away in a portman- 
teau what I thought I should require in the way of clothing, I set out to 
meet my friend at Greenock, the well-known sea-port on the Frith of 
Clyde; from whence we were to start for Ardrishaig on Loch Fyne in 
one of the fast steamers that ply daily between these places, as the first 
stage in our journey towards Oban. To accomplish this, I had to rise 
at half-past five in the morning; an hour, let me say, at which usually I 
am wrapt in the profound repose of the just. Half-past five! Only to 
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think of it! It was summer, indeed, and the morning bright and fine ; but 
the remembrance of my sensations haunts me to the present day, and even 
at this moment makes me shiver as I hold my pen. Half-past five! 
Had it been winter, I believe I should not have survived the shock. For 
let me here confess that I belong to what are considered the lazy class 
of mankind, and have always had much sympathy with, and indeed 
considerable respect for, Solomon’s much-abused sluggard, who, like a 
sensible man, liked his night’s repose, and the folding of his hands to 
sleep. What fustian we hear talked about early rising, and being up 
with the lark! Ifthe lark likes being up very early in the morning, 
why let it get up, and be boiled to it! But what’s the lark to me, or I 
to the lark? Such reasoning from the brute instincts of the lower crea- 
tion to the duty of reasoning man is simply idiotic, and worthy only of 
good old Dr. Watts, with his “little busy bee’ and his “dogs that de- 
light to bark and bite, for ’tis their nature too.” It is as preposterous 
to commend the bee for being busy, as the sloth for being idle. Each 
is but following out its instinct,—doing what it can’t help; and it is 
doubly preposterous to make any blind slave of instinct a pattern and 
example for man. Early rising—to revert to that—what fustian we 
hear talked about it! ‘‘ When do you breakfast ?” said a man who was 
great upon the subject to me the other day. “ Breakfast?” said I. 
“Why, I generally breakfast at ten o'clock; but my hour is elastic,— 
made to suit my convenience,—and it is sometimes later than that.” 
“ Ah! are you not ashamed of yourself?” was the indignant rejoinder. 
“ Look at me” (I looked at him, gentle reader; and, as horsey people 
say, he was a very rum ’un to look at,—one of those bluff, red-cheeked, 
scraped sort of fellows, with stiff, standing-on-end bair, that make you 
feel as if you were in a draught of cold air when you get beside them),— 
“look at me. I am up every morning at six. Wet or dry, I go ou‘ 
and take my walk before breakfast, and then come in fresh for the whole 
day.” “Yes, my good friend,” I replied; “ but how long does your 
day last? I perceived after dinner yesterday that you were remarkably 
sleepy and stupid, though we had dined at the early hour of six. Why, 
about half-past eight you were in profound repose on a sofa in the draw- 
ing-room, and giving audible and disagreeable indications of your being 
so. I am given to understand, moreover, by the wife of your bosom 
and the children of your love, that this is your constant habit. Stupid 
at seven, snoring at half-past eight—your day is done by that hour. 
Now, as you have requested me to look at you,—which I have sought to 
do with becoming respect,—be pleased to reciprocate the compliment, 
and bring your eyes to bear upon me. At seven o'clock, at half-past 
eight, and-on till twelve at least, I am wide awake, and for my own use 
or the benefit of my friends have still all the wits about me that nature 
has been good enough to confer. Here is my understanding of the case. 
A man can keep awake only a certain number of hours out of the twenty- 
four. I speak, of course, of the mean or average man. Some men can 
VOL. IX. K 
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keep longer intelligently awake than others, as some require more rest. 
Some men absorb repose,—if I may so express it,—recruit, get refreshed, 
and set up, more slowly than others, and so must lie longer in bed. But 
take the common average man. He can keep intelligently awake, say 
for fifteen or sixteen hours as a rule. The question, therefore, comes to 
be, when he shall begin, and when close, that period in each diurnal 
revolution? when it shall be best for him to do so,—most for profit, most 
for pleasure? Yow say six in the morning, to begin; Zsay nine. You 
say, practically, half-past eight or nine at night to end; J say twelve. 
It is a balance of advantages; and the advantages seem to me on my 
side. Of course I do not speak now of the restraints imposed upon men 
engaged in business or professions requiring their attendance at certain 
fixed early hours which they cannot control. I assume we are persons 
who, untrammelled by any stern necessity, have the allotment of our 
time in our own hands. Neither do I speak now of the sanitary effects 
of late or early rising. I have been told by medical men, and one in 
whom I had some confidence, that it did not matter a straw when you 
slept, so you did sleep, slept regularly, and slept for a sufficient length 
uf time. Night watchmen, who sleep constantly only during the day, 
are, I believe, quite as healthy as day constables who go to bed when 
the world usually goes. Dismissing such considerations, therefore, on 
which side lies the preponderance of advantages? .What’s the use of 
your being up in the morning, tormenting your poor unhappy servants, 
who must be up before you, and rampaging about the country with no- 
thing to do, and nobody to see? Fresh morning glimpses of nature in 
the chastened light of the dawning day, I suppose! Wot wubbish! as 
Lord Dundreary would say. Does nature ever look so well as when 
you can see her properly with plenty of streaming sunlight on her? 
Nature is not a wrinkled old harridan that you must needs look at in 
shadow to make her pass. She will bear the closest investigation, and 
beneath the meridian sun looks her brightest and her best. No, no. 
After the duties of the day, a man should be fit, with some intelligence, 
to associate with his fellow-men, his wife and family, or, if he be alone, 
to read, and read with profit. A nice compliment to one’s friends, a 
charming and edifying spectacle for one’s wife and children, to loll on a 
sofa and grunt like a trombone. But chacun d son gott. If a man 
wants to get up in the morning and snore at half-past eight at night, I 
have no objections. Let him do so and be happy. Only to my thinking, 
besides the perpetual torment that he must be to his luckless domestics, 
who have few pleasures in life beyond their eating and sleeping, and 
besides the delicate consideration that some sensitive and refined spirits 
may consider him a brute, he loses much of the aroma of life. I don’t 
know any way in which a man can so thoroughly and at the same time 
so economically enjoy himself as by taking a quiet hour or two in bed 
in the morning. It’s a cheap luxury. It costs nothing, and it is very 
nice.” 
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Up, then, in the early morning, with what luggage I should require, 
I met my friend and his friends at Greenock. Here, by the way, it may 
be as well to notice, for the sake of the uninitiated, that any man going a 
yachting expedition should be careful to take two or three entire changes 
of raiment with him, as often in the same day he will be wet to the skin, 
especially if he goes to the West Highlands of Scotland, the climate of which 
—for the most part misty, rainy, humid, however admirably adapted for 
the growth of grass—is painfully trying alike to the patience and panta- 
loons of the traveller. Indeed, I should recommend a complete waterproof 
suit: india-rubber boots or leggings; a long oilskin coat coming below 
the knees to meet said boots or leggings, with the arms made tight at 
the wrists, like those of a hunting-coat, to prevent wind and water from 
getting up; and last, but not least, a regular “ sou’-wester,’ which, 
though not elegant to the view of the spectator, overlapping as it does 
the back of the neck, is admirably adapted for draining off rain and 
keeping the ears and back of the head dry. 

I pass by our journey to Oban. Every Cockney tourist is familiar 
with the Frith, hills, lochs, islands, steamers, canals, canal-boats, grub, 
and company encountered on a day’s journey from Greenock thither. 
Indeed, I may as well say at once that I have no intention of entering 
_ into a minute description of any of the particular scenes through which 
we passed in our cruising. My object is to express my notions of yacht- 
ing rather than give details of this place or the other. Should the 
intelligent reader, therefore, desire information on such points, let me 
refer him to the many excellent guide-books which have been published 
for the enlightenment and edification of West- Highland tourists ; which 
may be obtained at prices ranging from sixpence sterling and upwards, 
and which, with a fine mixture of the romantic and the real, give you on 
one page all the verses on hill, or loch, or river, or pretty sea-port, or 
ruined tower, that bard or rhymer ever sung, and on the other all the 
matter-of-fact details that old Dryasdust ever raked together. 

We got to Oban about six at night. Immediately on our arrival my 
friend’s yacht’s gig, with the skipper on board, and two stout smart fellows 
to pull, “got up” in the uniform of the Royal Northern Yacht Club, came 
alongside and took us on board the cutter. And now began our sea-far- 
ing life. We cast lots for our berths. I got one of the best; and hav- 
ing arranged my traps, came into the saloon to tea. Here we discussed 
our route. It was resolved to go up through the Sound of Mull, where, on 
the one side, northwards, on the mainland, the wild bleak hills of Morven 
make the principal features in the landscape; and on the other, south- 
wards, in the island from which the sound takes its name, the sharp, ab- 
rupt, Alpine-like peak of Ben-More. On the north-west corner of the 
island lies the chief town, if town it can be called, of Tobermory, whose 
broad bay, with its richly-wooded shore, and lofty surmounting hills, and 
natural breakwater of rocky islands in front, seen, as I saw it, on a sum- 
mer evening, presents a scene of all but unrivalled loveliness, well worthy 
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of the painter’s pencil or the poet’s verse. Leaving the Sound of Mull 
behind, and rounding the stormy point of Ardnamurchan, hateful to 
mariners on dark winter nights, we were to make for Isle Ornsay in Skye. 
As we kept by our programme, I shall use the past tense. Thence 
through the narrows between the mainland and the island, we proceeded 
north to Portree, the capital of Skye, beautifully situated at the head of 
an arm of the sea, but the dirtiest place in creation. Thence round the 
north of Skye to the western side, we made for the Coolan Hills and Loch 
Coruisk. Here let me pause, however, and warn unwary voyagers. Good 
friends all, if you ever go to Portree and are tempted to sail round the 
north of Skye, let me recommend to your notice Mr. Punch’s advice to those 
about to marry,—“ Don’t.” Idid it once. Let my right hand forget its 
cunning, if I ever do it again. It is vile; it is disgusting; it is utterly, 
completely, wholly abominable,—totus, teres, atque rotundus. There is 
always a vile sea “on,” as the sailors say there. We had a “ dead beat” 
for the greater part of the way. It was pouring wet; the wind, too, was 
roaring like a bull. We were sea-sick; that is, I was sea-sick, horribly 
sea-sick. I heard spasmodic groans from the cabin (I was on deck, not 
being able to go below), and a low choking melancholy voice declaiming 
against yachting, and that the owner of the said voice would never be 
found on board a yacht again; so I conclude some other was sea-sick too. 
The scenery is not worth looking at; it is a delusion and a snare. Till 
we got down, after a day of misery, within sight of M‘Leod’s Maidens and 
the Coolan Hills, there was nothing to see. As to going round the north 
of Skye, therefore—don’t. 

The Coolan Hills are glorious. It is no use attempting to describe 
them; they are indescribable. To know what they are like, you must go 
and see them ; but once seen you will never forget them. They are of 
that kind of scenery which makes an indelible impression on the memory. 
Many beautiful scenes one admires at the time; but, like other beautiful 
scenes, in a short time one forgets and confounds them all together. Not 
so the Coolan Hills and Loch Scavaig and Loch Coruisk : they are unique ; 
they stand alone; they are quite different from any other scene, even of 
the same class, and so they are not likely to be forgot. Loch Scavaig is 
an arm of the sea running far up into the very heart of the Coolan Hills, 
while Loch Coruisk is a little fresh-water loch, some four miles long by 
one broad, quite close to the sea, and forming the bed of one of the many 
valleys that separate the ranges of mountain-peaks. But the hills 
themselves are what enchain the gaze and admiration of the traveller. 
Bare and black, with hardly a trace of vegetation, without a tree or 
shrub, with scarce a blade of grass to be seen, they tower aloft to the 
very heavens, rising sharp and sudden from the sea or loch, and ending 
in wild jagged peaks of every shape the imagination can conceive. Seen 
against a blue unclouded sky, no spectacle can be more sublime. Reflec- 
tions on scenery are trite and out of fashion; but there must be some- 
thing wrong with the man who can visit scenery like that of the Coolan Hills 
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and not be strangely moved. It is not their size, it is not their solitude, 
it is not the awful black desolation that characterises them. It is diffi- 
cult to say what it 7s. Buta man might almost brave sea-sickness and 
the north of Skye to get a good look at them. 

Leaving Loch Scavaig and the Coolan Hills behind, we sailed out 
among’ the little islands that stud the west coast, and break the fury of 
the Atlantic,—Eig, Coll, Rum, and the rest,—and then down to the Sound 
of Mull again, and back to Oban. 

And what do you think of yachting? said a friend to me after my 
return, home. 

Well, it is a long question, I replied. There is much most enjoy- 
able about it; there is much also that is the reverse of enjoyable. If 
you like, I will set out both my experiences. And first let us look at 
the sunny side of the picture, and see what may be regarded as among 
the chief attractions of a cruise. 

Foremost among them, and very attractive, is the complete repose, 
the thorough do-nothing idleness of one’s existence. When you go a 
cruise, you literally do nothing ; you can do nothing. Some men, I know, 
take a library of books with them; infinite pens, paper, and ink; and 
devote themselves for so much of each day and night to study. Such 
men should stay at home. They have no right to go cruising; it is an 
insult to the institution. When a man goes on board a yacht, he should 
leave work and study behind him. His mind, like a farmer’s exhausted 
fields, should be allowed to lie fallow, and he should give himself up to 
the dolce far niente, to that total negation of exertion which is cha- 
racteristic of the thing. Well, then, you are perfectly idle when you go 
a cruise, and that is pleasant. Ifyou have been hard at work before- 
hand, the relief is infinitely delightful. Just to feel that you have nothing 
to do, nothing to worry you; that for so many days or weeks you are to 
be perfectly at ease, beyond the possibility of interruption from unwel- 
come intruders of any kind; to-day’s recreation undisturbed by the 
thought of to-morrow’s cares; no ‘coming events casting their shadows 
before,” black and ominous,—all this is intensely delightful to the man 
who has been toiling till he is jaded with body and brain, as liberty to 
the slave, as a long refreshing pull at some cool water-spring when lip- 
baked and thirst-parched, as a bed of eider-down to the fatigued and foot- 
sore traveller. Not that the man who has been working hard is the only 
man who can thoroughly enjoy the luxury of idleness, We hear much 
nonsense talked about the advantage of work; that all pleasure is a 
thing of contrast; and that only the toilsome can fully enjoy themselves. 
Bah! most men take kindly to doing nothing. ‘I pity a man whocan’t 
do nothing,” said a friend to me one day, “and be very jolly in doing it 
too.” Work is an evil, essentially, out and out. There is nothing good 
about it as work. Man originally was not meant to do work. The earth 
was to bring forth spontaneously for his enjoyment. It was a conse- 
quence of the Fall, and as such, therefore, an evil. It is a punishment, 
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a disagreeable thing ; therefore a burden, a pain. The unfallen man was 
free from labour, or the need to labour ; and is not the chief blessedness 
in store for the redeemed man this, that he shall enjoy everlasting “rest”? 
“Work, the symbol of man’s punishment; work, the secret of man’s hap- 
piness,” says good old James Montgomery. The truth of the first state- 
ment is undoubted; the truth of the second is not quite so clear. Most 
men have to work, are obliged to work, and that settles the matter so 
far as they are concerned. But I am not sure that they find in their 
work any peculiar source of extreme felicity. As a rule, it is a carking 
and painful thing to put forth effort; and if happiness is attained, it is 
attained more in spite than because of work. Among the happiest men 
I know are some who have nothing to do, and do it. Their digestion is 
good ; their spirits are buoyant; they sleep soundly at nights; their ap- 
pearance retains all of its youthful character on into advanced life. Ina 
word, the men are uncommonly jolly. When I compare them with men 
of the same age who have to work hard for their bread, I note a mighty 
difference,—a difference that does not say much for the joy-producing 
properties of toil. These last have very frequently poor broken-down 
constitutions ; they are dyspeptic; the hair has come off their heads; 
they stoop at the shoulders; they are restless and feverish in bed ; nerv- 
ous, bilious, careworn. Tut, tut, tut! Don’t tell me that hard work will 
make a man jolly. It’ssimply not true. I believe it will keep a man from 
being so jolly. Mark, however, not that the doing of nothing is a thing 
to be approved. Far from it. No man is sent into the world just to 
vegetate, just to amuse himself, just to eat so much, drink so much, play 
so many games at billiards, kill so many foxes or grouse, get through so 
much time, and then die. All men ought to have some occupation, some 
work ; something that will bear reflection when the hair is silvering, and 
the vigour of manhood fails ; and they are the true men who make this 
the aim of life. Toil may not bring a man happiness; but if he toils he 
does his duty, and I honour him all the more that his labour is against 
the grain. There is something noble in making a sacrifice. Here, how- 
ever, Jet me say, I should be glad to find my philosophy at fault. Ifany 
man finds work jolly, I congratulate him. He is very much to be 
envied. Ifhe only makes believe to be jolly, he is still to be congratu- 
lated and envied. For it was the saying of a wise old man, that “ he 
who fancies himself a very great man is probably only a fool, while he 
who fancies himself a very happy man is quite sure to be such.” 

Another of the undoubted enjoyments of yachting consists in eating 
and drinking. Somemen smoke. I don’t; but I am told the pleasure is 
very great. To cruise, however, and in cruising to become a gastronome, 
are one and the same thing. The intellectual part of man is, and indeed 
ought to be, in abeyance. The animal part consequently is correspond- 
ingly developed. One’s appetite becomes literally insatiable. You are 
always hungry, always ready to eat; and though some fastidious and 
sublimated spirits may look upon such indulgence with scorn and con- 
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tempt, there is a thorough, bond-fide, unmistakable pleasure in pure 
eating. In truth, when one analyses one’s feelings, it is questionable 
whether this be not the most decided and tangible of all earthly plea- 
sures. There is no mistake about it. Given a good appetite and a good 
dinner, there is no mistake about it; it will bear, at least, comparison 
with any other. Men talk in raptures, I know, about art and nature, 
and the entrancing delight they experience in their contemplation. Good; 
I believe there is much humbug about that. A few, perhaps, like Pro- 
fessor Wilson, may love to range from dawn to dusk, through woods, and 
by rivers, and over wild heathery hills, to gaze upon the flush of the 
morning and the crimson glow of the evening sun, and find in that a 
pleasure not to be expressed in words. But the majority of common- 
place folks find no such ecstatic delight from such a source. Take them 
and set them down to a good “ feed,” with a good hearty appetite, and, 
I believe, if they speak the truth, they will tell you that that, after all, 
is thorough enjoyment. “ Very gross! very low! very sensual!” I fancy 


some lofty reader to be ejaculating. My good friend, don’t be wroth. 
In your heart of hearts, I know you indorse my doctrine. Why should 
eating be low, and gross, and sensual? Has not the all-wise Creator 
endowed us with appetites? and let us thank Him that their gratification 
should afford pleasure. Why, in the name of Zernebock, should the 
gratification of the palate be frowned upon with contempt, and the gratifi- 
cation of the ear, or eye, or nose, be exalted and extolled? The two 


don’t interfere with one another. Each is well in its own place, and 
stands on the same platform. ‘ 

It must be confessed that many men don’t know how to eat. Some, 
like the Yankees, eat too fast; they bolt their food. Others eat too 
slow, dawdle over their meals, talk incessantly, and so spoil it. In the 
gastronomic code, which Sir Bulwer Lytton makes one of his characters 
—an authority in such matters—lay down, silence and deliberation are 
strictly enjoined. Talk as much as you like after dinner, or between 
courses; but while they are being served, give your attention to them. 
If your mind is occupied in thinking, either speaking or listening, it is 
impossible to do justice to the repast. The full flavour, aroma, merits of 
the dish of which you partake are lost, and the work of the great artist 
is vain and null. A popular author remarks, that to write well, he must 
have plenty of time; his brain won't work if it is cramped and confined. 
The matter he produces then is poor and bad. So with the eater who 
has risen to the full understanding of his calling, who sees and realises 
that the gifts of God's providence should be received, not only with 
thankfulness, but appreciation. He must have plenty of time, and take 
it. Who would call a dinner in hurry and confusion at the refreshment- 
room of a railway-station a meal! Ample space, with undistracted 
thoughts, are the essential conditions of the pleasures of the table. 

This Paper has extended to such a length, that I shall merely name a 
few of the other delights incident to cruising. Among them let me note 
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this,—the being carried through fine scenes in nature in a way that 
enables you comfortably to give your mind up to the gratification that 
such scenes are fitted to afford. While there is no pleasure higher than 
that which a beautiful landscape yields, there is no pleasure so easily 
marred and effaced. The pleasure, though real, is yet to a great extent 
airy and impalpable. You must be in good trim to enjoy it at all. 
Any thing seriously incommoding you will utterly destroy it. What man 
worn with fatigue or hunger can properly enter into the spirit of fair 
scenery, feel the genius loci, the strange, mysterious, soul-enveloping 
influence it is calculated to exert. The body must be at ease to give the 
mind, the fancy, the poetic sensibility, full play. I have known thus the 
very same scenery affect me very differently at different times; now 
with inexpressible rapture, and now with the coldest indifference. Hence 
the disappointment of travellers at the time who have climbed some 
arduous hill for the view. When they got to the top, they were moving 
like mere automatons, their minds and limbs alike jaded. How could 
they appreciate the view? They might dwell on it with pleasure in the 
retrospect, but at the time they were conscious only of the sensation of 
dull heavy weariness and languor. Now, in a yacht, if you are visiting 
fine scenery at all, you are borne glidingly through it without trouble 
or fatigue. If your companions but keep quiet, you can give yourself up 
to the magic influence of nature. Undisturbed by the need of exertion, 
your spirit goes out into the fair scenes before you; and in wandering 
reverie you lie and dream. Indeed, there is something in the very 
gliding or rocking motion of the vessel that produces the fitting mood 
in which to gaze on wild mountain-peaks, jagged and thunder-riven, and 
to listen to the dash of billows, and the hoarse scream of the wild sea- 
birds. To lie upon the tidy deck of a yacht, with a soft breeze wafting 
you onward over a sea just curling in the sunlight as with liquid dia- 
monds, and look out in silence on such a scene as you may see off the 
western coast of Skye, affords as pure a pleasure as any that man can 
enjoy. 

On board a yacht you come to know your companions, and to lke 
them, as you never did or could before; and this, too, must be ranked 
amongst the pleasures of cruising. It is really marvellous how quite 
commonplace men, as you thought them before, develop and blossom 
out into a wit, humour, kindliness of heart, very pleasant to see. I may 
say, we were very fortunate in our party. A more intelligent, jolly, 
agreeable set of fellows never were brought together. Out for a little free- 
and-easy pleasuring, we all most thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. I wonder 
if the staid, sober people with whom we are wont to associate would 
have recognised, in the merry, jovial band given to song and fun and 
drollery, the various personages, lay and clerical, with whom they are 
otherwise familiar ? 

The mere sailing is sometimes good, and must not be forgotten. “A 
dead beat” is atrecious in the best yacht, and my friend’s yacht was famous 
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for her powers at that; but with a moderate sea, “running free” with a 
good fresh breeze, the sailing is very fine; few things are more exhilarat- 
ing. As the brave little craft, bending over to kiss the waves, ploughs 
her way onwards, flashing off the spray from her bows and leaving a long 
white yeasty track behind, you cannot resist a certain rising and buoy- 
ancy of the spirits. The dullest and least impressionable become lively 
and cheerful then. You get up and look proudly about you, and feel 
strangely heroic. The man who is steering at the time is especially 
stirred. It is very fine to see such a one looking triumphantly about,— 
now with a knowing expression at the “ bargee” at the mast-head, now 
at the bulge of the sail, and now at his friends, as much as to say, “ Look 
here, good people; I am a modest man; but how much of all this is due 
to me ?” 

I had intended to say something as to the disagrecables of yachting ; 
but now, as I look back to my cruise and dwell upon its pleasures, these 
sink into the background and disappear. I can think now only of the 
delights of that ten days among the Western Islands. No doubt there 
was sea-sickness, and I had my share. No doubt my cabin was small, 
the ceiling was not lofty, and many a time I bumped my head against it 
when rising too suddenly and without forethought. No doubt the best 
cabin in the best yacht is inferior in comfort to the worst bedroom in 
the worst house I ever saw. No doubt, too, we had our share of rainy 
days; and a rainy day on board a yacht is fully more disgusting than a 
rainy day any where else. But as the pleasures of my cruise grow and 
greaten on my memory, the disagreeables dwarf and disappear. I saw 
scenery one cannot see but ina yacht. I enjoyed the sweet luxury of 
rest, than which there is no greater luxury to the working man. I had 
the gratification of acquiring the acquaintance and enjoying the society of 
some of the best fellows in the world. I laid up in that Highland air a 
stock of health that has carried me without an ailment through as horrid 
a winter as ever set in in storm and rain, in catarrhs and colds. And 
when I remember all this, I cannot settle on the “ fly in the ointment,” and 
spread it out for dissection : I cannot think to expatiate on the miseries of 
cruising. Its pleasures largely preponderated. And to the friend to 
whom I was indebted for them, let me here say in conclusion: “Many 
thanks, old fellow! Thy dinners, thy company, thy kindly consideration, 
thy trig and tidy little vessel, with her intelligent and most obliging 
skipper and crew, were all that a man could desire; and having sailed 
with thee before, whenever thou dost ask me to do so, I shall be proud 
to sail with thee again.” 

W. L. G. B. 











Our Engagement. 


I was in difficulties, and she had ten thousand pounds; and the world 
would have it that these two facts had something to do with our engage- 
ment. ‘The world” consisted of the eccentric old lady who had adopted 
her, a hard-headed lawyer, who was that old lady’s adviser, his lady 
wife, and a clever female,—a sort of Talleyrand in petticoats,—who acted 
half as professional “ companion,” half as confidential friend of the family. 
There were also some cousins, a schoolmistress, whose talent fur mendacity 
was said to be of a very high order, and, I think, a doctor and his wife ; 
but these were mere “supers” in the great life-drama of “ Blighted 
Hopes,” wherein I had the honour of playing what is known in profes- 
sional circles as “the leading business.” I hated them all. Of course I 
did. How could it be otherwise? Did not my Selina keep me regularly 
informed of the tortures she endured for the sake of her beloved? and 
did I not regard these people, severally and collectively, as so many fa- 
miliars of an atrocious inquisition? Dear Selina! Do you ever turn, I 
wonder, to the old days when you were a “ ward of the Court,” and when, 
as if that were not sufficiently mysterious, you painted yourself and your 
life to me in such Rembrandt-like, albeit apocryphal, colours? Does the 
word “ Pantheon” strike any responsive chord, or have you forgotten 
our stolen meetings in that palatial edifice? Ha, ha! do you begin to 
recognise this “ Roman hand”? Yes, you are right; it is the very pen 
which in former days so often thrilled you with its fervid eloquence that 
is now detailing the particulars of our engagement. For we were en- 
gaged. You cannot fail to remember that; and though the fates decreed 
that you should bestow your hand on some one worthier of the priceless 
treasure, and that I should affiance myself to an arm-chair in a club- 
library (it is the soft one between the fireplace and the window), still the 
many tender letters I have of yours, to say nothing of the coloured photo- 
graph which adorns my walls, are convincing proofs, were any needed, 
that I am not drawing upon my imagination for a heading to this Paper. 
Letters, did I say? Rather heart-rending prayers for protection ; plaintive 
petitions for help; appeals, ad misericordiam, against desertion. Any of 
these would make a more appropriate label for the little packet I have 
just stumbled over, than the barren word “ Letters,” which might imply 
any thing, from bygone invitations, to abortive requests fur an eleemo- 
synary half-crown. And here let me remark to you, my Selina, in the 
words of that Alexander Pope with whose works you are so perfectly 
familiar, 
“What great events from trivial causes spring!” 

You will not, I know, be hurt when I say that I now occasionally 
think of other topics besides your sweet self, and that on this particular 
morning I had determined to write an essay on the court of Queen Anne. 
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The name of her late majesty somehow reminded me of you, and, opening 
a certain drawer, wherein old gloves, receipted bills, and—well, love-let- 
ters—are shot from time to time, I found the half-forgotten little bundle 
I now hold in my hand. From this “trivial cause’—and I beg you to 
mark the appositeness of my quotation—has sprung a determination to 
have a chat with you once more, and not with you only, but with all our 
mutual friends. Poor little epistles! How their scratchy, attenuated 
caligraphy, their occasional slips in grammar and in spelling, and their 
endless monotone of “ Ever most fondly yours, Selina Lifford,” remind me 
of the time when we placidly walked together, and you pinched my arm 
in the ardour of your affection. Not in shady groves, with feathered 
warblers echoing our vows; not on the flowery mead, with waving ver- 
dure encompassing us, and the limpid stream sparkling at our feet; not 
wandering on the sea-shore, within sound of the ocean’s deep mellow 
voice; neither in hidden cave, nor tangled forest, nor leafy dell, was it 
given to us to plight our troth. No; our sentiments were interchanged 
in a seclusion more profound than any of these; and it is out of a benevo- 
lent regard for, and a lively sympathy with, other unfortunate lovers, that 
T now introduce them to the picture-gallery of the Pantheon. 

When my general admiration for the opposite sex took a concrete 
form, and I told the young lady I am apostrophising that I adored 
her and her only, I had met her twice. She, with a charming candour 
for which I can never be too grateful, waived ceremony, and said she 
would be mine. My adoration had, I remember, been expressed after an 
evening-party supper; and when I kept my appointment the next morn- 
ing, I felt a lively curiosity as to how my affianced would look by day- 
light. ‘Old-fashioned bonnet and no crinoline” were, I remember, my 
first thoughts when I joined her in Oxford Street, and a determination 
that she should change her milliner my prevailing impression as we passed 
the bird-cages and went up the stairs of the Pantheon. For the first 
thing she expressed was fear, and the second a desire for solitude.: I could 
think of no place so remote from human ken as the gallery I have named ; 
and we hastened there, she tremulous, and I expectant. Then it was that 
I had the first intimation of the harrowing patticulars which converted 
her into a persecuted damsel, and myself into a windmill-attacking Quixote, 
who swore to deliver his Dulcinea at all hazards, and at any cost. Pacing 
up and down the little room (called by courtesy, and in the catalogue, 
“the large”), which has an awful picture of the burning of Parga cover- 
ing one side, and poor Haydon’s “ Alexander killing the Lion,” and “ Nero 
indulging in Music during the Burning of Rome,” glaring down at the 
visitor from each end respectively,—we fondly indulged in love’s young 
dream. Selina was an admirable listener, and was gifted with a talent 
for silence to a very remarkable extent. If the reader has ever played at 
a game called “Yes and No,” and will imagine that the gentleman is 
the interlocutor and the lady the guardian of the secret, he will form 
an accurate notion of the “conversations” which took place between that 
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fair young creature and myself. I made a proposition, or asked a ques- 
tion, and the future partner of my joys and sorrows gave her assent to 
or dissent from the same in a strictly monosyllabic manner. After this, 
I was rewarded by a pinch of the arm from the hand resting on my coat- 
sleeve; and I am glad of this opportunity of confessing that Selina’s fin- 
gers were by no means weak, and that her pinches were consequently of 
a very telling character. Of course we did not arrive at this stage of 
fond familiarity until several minutes after we had met. She had told 
me that she was the most unhappy of her sex, letting the thrilling state- 
ment fall one syllable at a time in reply to my anxious hopes that she was 
well. I had pressed for the sad particulars without effect, and had ex- 
torted a promise that she would write them to me, before we thought of 
practically testifying our fond affection, Then, with infinite tact and fore- 
thought, we stopped to admire a model of a proposed monument to the 
late Duke of Wellington (it yet stands in the centre of that Pantheon- 
room, a mass of tawdry white and gold, like a stale twelfth-cake), and 
under its protecting shadow Selina docilely submitted to the kiss of peace. 
Thus was our engagement sealed. We frequently sealed it in the same 
way subsequently, and I don’t know that it ever progressed much further, 
though both my adored one and myself had a fallacious impression that 
it did. We met two or three times a week for some months, and, I flatter 
myself, were the envy and admiration, not only of the young ladies at the 
stalls and the economical people who were giving country cousins a cheap 
treat by showing them over the Pantheon picture-gallery, but of the dys- 
peptic beadle, who vended catalogues and poked the fires. He was not 
a ‘pompous and aggressive beadle of the Bumble type, but a stern cold man, 
to whom the attractions of Mrs. Corney would have been as dust and ashes. 
Little sympathy had he with youth and love, little faith in the pure flame 
which (as I once remarked to Selina) turns our thoughts from earth to 
heaven, and elevates mortals into angels. I can see him now, with his hard, 
gray eye and stealthy tread, and recall vindictively his unpleasant offi- 
ciousness with the fires. Many atime have we been immersed in soft 
whisperings—at least I have been whispering, and that dear girl pinch- 
ing my arm responsively; the world forgetting, by the world forgot— 
when we have been roused by the unlooked-for presence of that intrusive 
man. Notably did he once pounce upon us unawares, when we were in- 
nocently indulging in the rite to which I have alluded. Whenever 
our trysting-place was vacant, which was on the average about nineteen 
times out of twenty, Selina invariably reminded me that we were alone 
by stopping behind the twelfth-cake model as we paced up and down the 
little room. I as invariably stopped too, and the result was what Keats 
calls 
“The warm tremble of a devout kiss.” 

We became so accustomed to this pleasant form, that, no matter what 
was the subject of our discourse, or rather of my monologue, we exchanged 
salutes, each time we passed the model, with all the precision of riflemen. 
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Whether we grew careless with impunity, or whether the plain beadle 
was more than ordinarily watchful, I can’t say, but on one memorable 
morning he caught us in the very act. ‘This hain’t the ’Aymarket, 
nor yet ’Ibury Barn !” was his sneering comment, and I found it useless 
to urge the purity of our intentions until I supplemented my arguments 
with coin of the realm. Selina behaved splendidly,—never moved a 
muscle, and only opened more widely the eyes I then so frequently com- 
pared to a gazelle’s, but which I have since thought like those of another 
quadruped of a more useful but less sentimental character. From and 
after the day upon which I crossed the beadle’s palm, he became, for him, 
wonderfully unobtrusive. We continued to meet under his shadow, and 
he greeted us with a greasy smile. Selina confined her remarks to mono- 
syllables, as heretofore; but as she agreed to almost every thing I 
advanced, I loved her none the less for being schoolgirlish and reticent. 
She made up, too, for any lack of interest in her talk by the warmth of 
her epistles, and as she never wearied of telling me that she neither had 
cared, nor ever might, could, would, or should care for any body but 
myself, I felt bound in honour and by inclination to comply with the one 
earnest request she made. This was, that under no circumstances should 
I avow myself to her friends. The merest hint of such an intention on 
my part set her trembling, and was followed by a painful letter, imploring 
me, by our mutual love, to wait. She would bear any thing, go through 
any thing, submit to any thing (this, perhaps, seems tautological, but 
Selina was not a Sevigné, and her letters bear traves of verbiage), if I 
would only consent to secrecy. Did I wish to destroy her only happiness 
by depriving her of the rapture of seeing me? and was I aware that her 
guardian had a mercenary nephew, whose hateful addresses could only 
be eluded by patience and temporising? This was never mentioned 
by word of mouth, but was pressed upon me so urgently in writing, 
and the bare thought of an avowal obviously made Selina so ill, that I 
gave way to the pressure of circumstances and to what I thought the 
graceful timidity of her disposition, and deferred my formal claim to her 
hand. 

Besides, I saw no great reason for hurrying. Lord Melbourne’s 
maxim about “ letting things alone” had a firm believer in me; and so long 
as we could meet two or three times a week, and correspond on the “ off- 
days,” I was perfectly satisfied to wait the turn of events. But I have 
not told you about our postal arrangements. Writing to the house was 
out of the question, for Selina had not only made me promise that I 
would keep our attachment secret, but had tearfully stipulated that I 
should do nothing likely to betray it. Still we both agreed that life 
would be a burden unless we beguiled absence by writing. It was even- 
tually arranged that she should call periodically at a certain post-office 
for my letters, and that she should answer to my own address. She did 
both with great regularity, and I, with a charming though mistaken 
touch*of sentiment, used to write to her under the initials she would bear 
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when (and this was, of course, only a question of time) she became my 
wife. The post-office was at an umbrella-shop in Oxford Street, and the 
post-mistress a quaint quakeress, who must have built up strange theories 
concerning the shy girl who came so often, depositing her pennies, and 
snatching up her letters eagerly, as if they were precious stones, and an 
enemy were lurking by to rob her of her treasure. Having done this, 
the shy girl (my Selina) would proceed to her bed-room in the house of 
the ogress guardian, which house was situate in one of the solemn streets 
off Cavendish Square, and would devour in secret three or four sheets of 
as arrant nonsense as was ever penned by rhapsodical lover. I always 
plunged in medias es at once, having a wild notion that the ordinary letter- 
writing form of “ My dear ”’ was profaned by common use, and that 
by commencing, as if in talk, I better imitated the tender whisper in which 
I would fuin have conveyed my meaning. Her letters all commence in 
the same way,—indeed, if I had written upside down, Selina would at that 
time have followed my example; and so we corresponded and met, and 
met and corresponded, until weeks passed into months, and we were as 
well-known at the Pantheon as “The Raising of Lazarus,” or the dingy 
series illustrating Mrs. Norton’s poem, and called, as we thought signi- 
ficantly, ‘“ The Elopement.” Of course we exchanged souvenirs and 
portraits. I had a marvellous gold ring made, with a lock of my hair 
twining round it like asmall worm, which Selina wore round her neck 
as an amulet, not daring to show it on her finger; while one of my digits 
was adorned with a gorgeous bauble, which had been hers, and now was 
mine. The photograph I sat for, I had carefully “touched up” by the 
artist, until I looked something between a “curled and oiled Assyrian 
bull,” and one of those charming but scarcely expressive faces we see in 
the hair-dressers’ windows. Looking at this “ counterfeit presentment” 
of myself as it stares inanely into vacancy, I can honestly say that any 
thing more ridiculously unlike aught human I have never bebeld. The 
waxiness of the face, and the priggish trimness of the Hyperion curls, 
are so particularly repulsive, that, as I read Selina’s rapturous allusions 
to this effigy in one of the letters before me, I begin to be doubtful 
whether I have not been mistaken in her character, after all, and if a subtle 
vein of irony is not hidden beneath the mawkish hyperbole. But no! a 
second glance convinces me that the sweetness, however cloying, is real ; 
and I have no doubt she did sit, as she says, for hours gazing at this 
wretched caricature, and that it was really the recipient of as many fond . 
kisses as are written. On the other hand, her portrait was, and I dare 
say is, a very good one. The velvet jacket, the brown tweed dress with 
the white stripes for flounces, the primrose neck-ribbon, and the lace 
collar and sleeves, have probably been long superseded by garments of a 
more fashionable as well as of a more matronly character; but the expres- 
sion of the face and eyes, ay, even the arrangement of the hair, are, 
I venture to think, still true to life. A bold assertion this, considering 
I have not seen Selina since she was a maiden, and that she has been a 
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wife, and for aught I know a mother, for years. Still, heads wear well 
that have not got to think; and unless her locks have vastly increased in 
quantity, the somewhat palpable “ frisettes” of the portrait are doubtless 
still in requisition. So I have settled in my own mind that I have still a 
facsimile of my old love, and I wonder how she and others relish the 
idea. 

It was on the day of this portrait being taken (I remember it more 
particularly by the sweet caress we indulged in while the Regent-Street 
artist had his head under the cloth, and we, in blissful ignorance of the 
technicalities of photography, supposed, ostrich-like, that because we 
could not see him, we were consequently invisible) that clouds first dimmed 
the brightness of our engagement. The one point about Selina where- 
upon I had the most fatuous confidence was the virgin freshness of her 
affections. Her singular taciturnity I attributed to maidenly reserve ; her 
gaucherie and shyness were, to me, so many proofs of innocence; while 
the arm-pinching and salute-exacting I have described appeared the 
natural impulsiveness of a schoolgirl, who, having given me her heart, 
adopted the only means she knew of to symbolise the fact. Imbued 
with some such thoughts as these, I parted from her at the photographer's, 
and walking with nose in air pitied (as was my custom at this time) pro- 
foundly all the commonplace people I met. They are not engaged, I whis- 
pered complacently to myself; or if they are, it is to some one hackneyed 
in the ways of the world, and not, as in my case, to a previously untouched 
heart. They little know the secret talisman I carry with me, or the perfect 
happiness which makes the pavement elastic, the streets rose-coloured, and 
the atmosphere itself an exhilarating gas. Ah! vanitas vanitatum! Two 
hours after this walk, I received a hurried note from Selina, saying all was 
discovered, and begging me to meet her the next day. By one of those odd 
coincidences which occur as often in real life as in novels, I learnt, on what 
seemed indubitable authority, some staggering particulars concerning her 
the sameevening. Briefly, this maiden of nineteen, whose fresh innocence 
was her principal charm, had displayed an awkward knack of indiscriminate 
falling in love. Most of us have some little peculiarity, and this was Se- 
lina’s. From the music-master at her school to the friends of her guardian, 
including (contemporaneously with myself,—there was the sting!) the 
nephew the professed to me to abhor, none escaped her. In her appar- 
ently undemonstrative way, she had set her cap at them all, and whether 
the ten thousand pounds I have mentioned attracted suitors as sugar 
attracts flies, or whether other men besides myself took awkwardness 
for innocence, and shyness for sense, is not worth considering; but the 
intelligence upset my day-dreams, and determined me to ascertain the 
truth, and assert my pretensions firmly and at once. Knowing it would 
be useless to ask Selina’s permission, I wrote to the post-office, appointing 
alater hour for meeting her at the Pantheon, and waited boldly upon 
Mr. Simnel the next day. Now Mr. Simnel was the hard-headed lawyer 
I have mentioned, and my boldness was of a very apocryphal character. 
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TI don’t say that my knees knocked together, or that my teeth shook in 
my head; but it was only after many irresolute pacings in front of his 
office, and three successive glasses of sherry at the Madnor Arms close by, 
that I mustered sufficient courage for the crisis involved in following my 
card into his dread presence. The author of Oliver Twist makes Fagin, 
in the agony of waiting for the verdict, count the iron spikes in front of 
the dock, and wonder, as any careless spectator might have done, how 
the head of one of them had been broken off, and when it would be 
mended. I suppose it was some such covert instinct that made me 
unconsciously take a mental photograph of Mr. Simnel and his surround- 
ings whilst anxiously stating my case and waiting for his verdict. Certes, 
from the charming prospect of the adjacent leads, as seen through the 
dingy window of his first-floor back, and the precise arrangement of the 
law-books and dusty papers in his room, down to the vitality of his move- 
ments, the smallness of his feet, the sharpness of his eye, and the attitude 
of the heraldic lion on his blood-stone signet-ring,—nothing escaped me. 
I found him a courteous man of the world, who listened patiently, con- 
firmed my worst suspicions as to Selina’s philanderings, politely hinted 
at the danger of tampering with “‘a ward of the Court,” and insinuated 
that as two years must elapse before she was of age, and that as she had 
engaged herself twice already (how I winced at this!), she might change 
her mind again. Even in the height of my folly I thought so too, and 
hastening to the Pantheon I upbraided her with her duplicity, and in a few 
passionate words renounced her for ever. Then I had a piteous letter, 
denying many things, explaining others; avowing that, for the sake of 
peace, she had “ pretended” (O Selina!) to favour the addresses of one of 
the swains forced upon her; that she “deserved my contempt,” but that 
she still implored my forgiveness and love. Do you remember how 
Vivien addressed 
“Ter God, her Merlin, the one passionate love 
Of her whole life,” 

and the effect of the apostrophe upon that fond old gentleman? Well, 
I gave way as he did,—condoned, forgave, and was nearly as infatuated as 
before. In spite of opposition, we now corresponded openly, and met in 
defiance of authority. She (I presume to prevent my seeking more inter- 
views with any one connected with her) plied me with anecdotes, which, 
as I have since discovered, did infinite credit to her inventive powers. 
Now it was her guardian who aspersed my character; now it was Mr. 
Simnel who called me names; now her late schoolmistress, or the clever 
companion, who endeavoured to poison her mind by accusing me of crime. 
In replying to these pleasing bits of intelligence, I expressed myself 
strongly enough ; and when my letters were seized, various worthy people 
were staggered at the terms in which they were described. As a natural 
consequence, I received a legal intimation that if I did not “cease my 
funning,” the powers of the Court of Chancery would be invoked “ for 
the protection of its ward.” But Selina relieved my anxiety by writing 
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within a few hours of this, telling me she had been forced into a promise 
she had no intention of keeping, and imploring me (as usual) not to for- 
sake her. Thus it was that I neither sent back her letters nor relinquished 
my hopes. Still, Simnel’s suggestion about “ changing her mind” stuck 
in my throat and prevented my carrying her off. She, to do her justice, 
was perfectly ready to elope, and I, at that time, should have regarded 
“imprisonment for contempt,” with her for my wife, as a charming prac- 
tical joke. We had consulted a solicitor together (who of course opposed 
our mad project), and had even settled upon the out-of-the-way City church 
at which our stolen nuptials were to be celebrated; but my confidence 
was not fully restored, so I neither bought a certificate nor packed my 
portmanteau, but agreed, with her, to wait her coming of age. Meanwhile 
we hit upon the following means for evading the watchfulness of “ the 
Court,” and corresponding with safety. She wrote to me every fourth 
week, and I answered her in the second column of the Zimes on the first 
Friday in each month, heading my advertisement “ Farru,” and signing 
it “Ever.” Well arranged, was it not? But 
“The best-laid schemes o’ men and mice 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

All went well for fifteen months out of the eighteen we had still to 
wait. I had a particularly affectionate letter in January, from which I 
find that “the prospect of being mine, and mine only, in three short 
months” (she came of age in April) “seemed too much happiness to be 
real.” My darling was evidently afraid (and she was perhaps right) 
that if she tested its reality the happiness would dissolve; for I never saw 
or heard of her again, and she married somebody else in May. That is 


all. 
I am sorry, for your sakes, that the conclusion should be so lame and 


impotent; but you must blame Selina, and not the writer hereof. I 
would gladly have wound up with an exciting blaze of triumph; but the 
story of our engagement is true (as you may prove if you will take the 
trouble to refer to a file of the Zimes), and if you are disappointed at the 
lack of incident, and at the absence of any final catastrophe, pray con- 
sider how very much the reverse of lively it must have been for me. 
With the vague horrors of an offended Court of Chancery before me, I 
could neither write nor call. That profundity of respect for the attributes 
of a Lord Chancellor, which had led me to correspond surreptitiously 
with his ward, would, I knew, by a strange perversion of terms, be called 
“contempt ;” and if, after all, Selina had “changed her mind again,” 
there was no use in putting oneself in a humiliating position before my 
enemies—her friends. And so it is that I have no romantic conflict, no 
thrilling scenes, to tell of. My suspense and our engagement were both 
terminated by my reading the announcement of Selina’s marriage, and I 
had only to beat my breast, tear my hair, and bemoan the fickleness of 
woman. Whether her love of silence compelled her “to give consent” 
to the first person who laid siege to her; why, in this case, she should 
VOL, IX. L 
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have undergone so much unnecessary trouble on my behalf, keeping 
faith with me, in spite of opposition, for two years; whether tbe first 
person aforesaid was cleverer, handsomer, wittier, or richer than myself,— 
and each contingency is highly probable,—I have never inquired. The 
old habit of ‘falling in love” was, I suppose, at last too strong for reso- 
lution; and as broken hearts are gone out of fashion, and as it is only 
ladies who bring actions for breach of promise, there was nothing for it 
but to turn down the page, and forget the entire business as speedily as 
might be. 

And my difficulties? Well, in the first place, I don’t know that they 
ever really existed; and in the next, the world has wagged pleasantly 
with me during the last few years. “ My merit has been recognised.” 
I believe that is the slang of the day for “my means are increased.” I 
have had various social successes,—small enough in themselves, but in the 
aggregate materially greasing the wheels of life; have still a charm- 
ing facility for falling in love, coupled with a holy horror of matrimony ; 
am optimist enough to believe that in the affair I have confided to you 
(to reverse the great captain’s dictum) the one thing worse than a defeat 
would have been a victory ; that the painful difference between the crea- 
ture of my imagination and of reality would have speedily evoked a bitter 
“ Behold, it is Leah!” from me; and that the oddest of all possible en- 
gagements ended in the best of all possible ways. If my hair is some- 
what thinner and my waist thicker than in those halcyon Pantheon days; 
if I no longer, like the depressing Rasselas, listen with credulity to the 
whispers of fancy, or pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, still, I 
flatter myself, I extract a fair amount of honest enjoyment out of life. It 
is true that (after dinner) I occasionally tap my waistcoat pensively, and 
mutter something about “an early disappointment ;” but this is only when 
I am twitted upon my cherished celibacy, and desire to maintain a repu- 
tation as a “man of feeling,” without encouraging possible aspirants to 
the honour of my hand. I am, as I have hinted, constantly falling in 
love; but my attachments are invariably of an extremely laissez aller 
character. It always seems to me that I took at one gulp the proverbial 
“peck of dirt” which should have been spread over a lifetime, and that 
Selina has permanently cured me of serious love-making. And now that 
I can spin magazine articles out of an amour which has been so long dead 
and buried that flowers (and perhaps a weed or two) are blooming over 
its grave, I heartily thank “the world” for its unintentional kindness in 
preserving me from myself; and so, if you will ring the bell, we will crack 
one more bottle of claret, and drink a cheerful glass to Selina’s eyes, as 
seen in her portrait yonder, and to the comic memory of “ Our Engage- 
ment.” 
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Stancois Marmontel, - 





Tuer Count Clement de Ris, following a fashion very widely spread 
among French men of letters, has just collected into a volume some of 
his contributions to reviews on matters artistic and literary. The volume 
ranges over a considerable period, and may be regarded as unequal in in- 
terest, as many of the sketches relate to men like Béranger, for instance, 
about whom it is impossible to say any thing new. On the whole, how- 
ever, it affords light reading enough; and though we are not prepared to 
indorse all the writer’s statements, we are glad to find him a laudator 
temporis acti,—at any rate, as far as the present realistic tendencies of 
the French romantic school are concerned. One paper of the series we 
will select as a specimen brick, and make it the basis of an article on a 
man who achieved some reputation in his day, but is now almost for- 
gotten.* 

Jean Francois Marmontel was born in 1723, at the small village of 
Bort, in Perigord, and was the sole male child in a large family of ob- 
scure artisans. His early years were spent at this village, in the bosom of 
his family, as people used to talk in those days, and under the eyes of 
his family. The latter consisted of his father, mother, sisters, and six 
or eight aunts, great-aunts, grandmothers, and great-grandmothers. So 
large a family as this to support naturally entailed the strictest economy. 
Placed at the village-school, Marmontel spent the time in which he was 
not engaged with his master in wandering over the mountains, or assist- 
ing his grandmother in a multitude of rustic tasks and toils. The fields, 
the meadows, the flocks, agriculture, fishing, and the grand scenes of 
country-life, were sufficiently interesting to occupy an indolent mind.” At 
a later date, in the opening books of his Memoirs, he described these truant 
details in a style to which its very simplicity imparted all the emotion 
of childhood recollections, and all the charm of dawning life. We are 
surprised that 2 man who had so just and poetic a perception of nature 
yielded so easily to the prevailing bad taste, and assumed such a false 
and mannered air in Lélisaire, in Les Incas, and in some of the Contes 
Moraux. The members of this family lived in an austere and patriarchal 
way, gently carrying out the duties of life, and offering none but good 
examples, which, for the younger members, were better than moral pre- 
cepts. “If I have any goodness in my character,’ wrote Marmontel, 
“T believe that I am indebted for it to these sweet emotions, and the 
habitual happiness of loving and being loved.” 

After attending the college of Clermont, in which city he met Mas- 
sillon several times, Marmontel, at the age of twenty, having no fortune, 
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and having lost his father, decided on an ecclesiastical career, and while 
awaiting ordination held the professorship of philosophy at the Bernardins 
of Toulouse. This" position, acquired by a labour and strength of will 
remarkable in a man of his age, enabled him not only to save his family 
any expense for him, but to offer them an assistance, which was gradually 
augmented with his improved circumstances. The young man had ac- 
cepted, without hesitation, the duties of head of the family upon his 
father’s death, and through his entire career he seems to have constantly 
thought of this duty. At a later date, when the death of his mother 
rendered the obligation even more imperious, he did not fail for a moment; 
and when at the height of his favour with Madame de Pompadour, he 
almost compelled his patroness, at the risk of losing her all-powerful 
protection, to repair an act of injustice of which the husband of one of his 
sisters had been the victim. 

Toulouse, the academy of the floral games, Clemence Isaure, the 
Eglantines, that faint and weakened echo of the troubadours of the “ gay 
science,” necessarily affected the imagination of a philosopher of twenty 
years of age, and modified his religious tendencies. Assailed by a sweet 
frenzy, he composed a sonorous ode on “ The Invention of Gunpowder,” — 


“ Toi qu’une infernale Eumenide 
Petrit de ses sanglantes mains,”— 


sent it in, and waited. “It had not even the consoling honour of an 
accessit. I felt outraged, and in my indignation wrote to Voltaire. He 
sent me one of those replies which he rounded with so much grace, and of 
which he was so liberal. The praise he gave my work fully consoled me 
for what I called the injustice of the Academy. Then commenced my 
correspondence with this illustrious man,” as well as Marmontel’s literary 
career. In 1745 he resolved to give up all thought of the Church, and 
seek his fortune in Paris, to which city he was attracted by an assurance 
given him by Voltaire, that M. Orrey de Fulvey, comptroller - general 
of finances, would take charge of his fortunes. He therefore quitted 
Toulouse, in company with M. de Puget, a young fop whose absurd self- 
sufficiency he chastised en route. In passing through Montauban, he 
was presented with a silver lyre, which he hastened to sell for one hun- 
dred crowns. During the journey, which at that time lasted three weeks, 
he translated Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and finally put up at the hostelry 
of the “ Thermes de Julien,” in the Rue de la Harpe, having, for his whole 
fortune, the hundred crowns, Voltaire’s promise, and the hope which 
springs eternal in the heart of youth. 

The second of these resources was very soon lost. When Marmontel 
presented himself to Voltaire, the latter told him, as a welcome, that M. 
Orrey had just been disgraced, and that he could no longer count on his 
protection. At this point our author’s character was displayed in all its 
manly simplicity. He did not allow himself to be overwhelmed by this 
disaster,—a most terrible one, though it was, for a young man in his posi- 
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tion,—and to use his own words: ‘We are astounded at the courage 
which he found on this great occasion.” He looked adversity in the face 
and prepared to wrestle heroically with it. . 

Our readers would do well to study, in Marmontel’s Memoirs, the 
charming details of the opening life of a literary man, and the way in 
which he arranged a budget for a year which would not suffice a poor 
man in our time for three weeks’ livelihood. His lodging in the Rue des 
Magons Sorbonne only cost him nine francs a month. Ifwe do not err, 
Rousseau lived in the same street when he first went to Paris. “I should 
not have got very far with my fifty crowns,” Marmontel confesses, “ but 
I found an honest publisher, who was kind enough to purchase the Ms. of 
The Rape of the Lock, and gave me one hundred crowns for it.” Happy 
Marmontel! Honest and courageous publisher! may thy memory be 
blessed for ever for thy act of boldness! Heaven grant, for the sake 
of literary men, that thy example may find at the present day as many 
imitators as it has admirers—among literary men! 

It was with this scanty help that Mar montel commenced the strug ggle 
from which he was destined to emerge victorious three years later, in 
1749. He describes the various incidents of his life with an unflagging 
interest; and they form one of the most curious chapters of his curious 
autobiography. We will refer to it those who take an interest in literary 
Bohemia, and who would like to follow, after an interval of one hundred 
years, the affiliation of a peculiar society, which in our day has changed 
its name, but not its character; journalists, poets, critics, men of letters, 
artists, embryonic philosophers, condottieri of talent and wit,—they are 
the same persons, equally active in resources, equally improvident, and 
equally lax in morality. In the midst of this singular company stands 
out the earnest and affectionate face of Vauvenargues, whom Marmontel 
knew in his last moments, and who produced a profound impression on 
his youthful mind. The instruction of this practical philosopher, the pa- 
tronage of Voltaire.—who supported Marmontel by his encouragement, 
and sometimes with his purse, and in the most delicate way,—his fortu- 
nate and upright nature, and also a temperate imagination, preserved Mar- 
montel from the contagion, and allowed him to hold out, without great 
privation, till the representation of his first tragedy, Denis le Tyran, 
in March 1748. Its success can only be explained by the old age of 
Crebillon and the silence of Voltaire. ‘The literary pontiff encouraged the 
author to remain on a path which assuredly was not his, as he sufficiently 
demonstrated by Aristoméne, Clévpdtre, and Les Heraclides. At that 
day hissing at the theatre was prohibited. For the first performance of 
Cliopitre, Vaucanson, who was intimate with the author, manufactured 
a mechanical snake, intended to play the part of the asp of the Queen of 
Egypt. Vaucanson’s snake, which was a perfect imitation, writhed and 
hissed like a real reptile. Our simple Marmontel greatly reckoned on 
this work to carry his piece through triumphantly. The pit, however, 
greeted this dramatic novelty very coldly. “ What do you think of Cléo- 
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patre?” somebody asked somebody, as they were leaving the theatre. 
“ Well, I am much of the asp’s opinion.” 

The success of his tragedies threw the author into a world of dissi- 
pation and pleasure, towards which his youth attracted him, and from 
which the affection he entertained for his mother could no longer hold 
him back. She died before her son’s success was assured. Rendered 
momentarily fashionable by the reception of Denis le Tyran, he might 
have believed himself a man @ bonnes fortunes, when chance decreed that 
he should succeed Maréchal de Saxe with two of his favourites, Made- 
moiselle Navarre and Mademoiselle Verriére. His Memoirs, however, 
do not show that his head was turned by this success. Owing to Mdlle. 
Navarre’s fantastic and extravagant character, she does not seem to have 
aroused any very tender feelings in him; and the second connexion appears 
to have inspired him with any thing rather than vanity. The powerful 
marshal had vaguely learned who his successor with Mdlle. Navarre was, 
and was not excessively put out by it; but he was piqued at finding the 
same “insolent poet” at the feet of Mdlle. Verriére, whose gentle and 
amiable character produced an agreeable reminiscence with those who had 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. Marmontel assures us that the marshal 
complained to the king; but the monarch was unable to interfere in such 
a delicate matter, and left the revenge in the marshal’s own hands. The 
Hussars of Maurice de Saxe entertained few prejudices, and an “ insolent 
poet” was in their sight a nobody when compared with the illustrious 
warrior. Marmontel was consequently in a constant state of alarm, as he 
himself tells us ; and in order to escape trom this formidable vengeance, 
he accepted an asylum in the sumptuous mansion which M. de la Popeli- 
niére—another victim of love—had built at Passy. We may add, that 
the result of the amours of Maréchal de Saxe and Mdlle. Verriére was a 
daughter, who, publicly christened by the name of Aurore de Saxe, 
eventually became the famous Madame Dupin, whose son, Maurice Dupin, 
was, in his turn, father of Madame Sand. 

The stay at M. de la Popeliniére’s house was not favourable to Mar- 
montel and the works which he composed there. The Heraclides, among 
others, display “an obscuration of the intellectual faculties,” which he 
simply attributes to an immoderate enjoyment of the pleasures of the table. 
“T was surprised that my wits were not sure or so free as in the Rue des 
Macons or the Rue des Mathurins. Ah! the truth is, that the work of 
the imagination cannot be embarrassed by that of the organs. The Muses, 
it has been said, are chaste ; but it should have been added, that they were 
sober.” M. de Sainte Beuve has already justly drawn attention to this 
gastronomic preoccupation, which is displayed every where in Marmontel’s 
Memoirs. We find it, in fact, in his most charming passages. When a 
lad, the recollection of his aunt’s provisions—buttered cakes and rich 
cheeses—soothes his youthful sorrows; in the young man, this anxiety 
assumes the same importance as the recollections of the literary débutant ; 
and the full-grown man continues them. When Marmontel was thrown 
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into the Bastille for one of the noblest acts of his life, he momentarily for- 
got his captivity in the enjoyment of a dinner, the bill of fare of which 
he remembered forty years after. ‘An excellent soup, a slice of succulent 
beef, the leg of a boiled capon, a small dish of artichokes fried en marinade, 
another of spinach, a very fine pear, fresh grapes, a bottle of old Bur- 
gundy, and superlative Mocha cofiee.” When we call to mind that it 
was in the Bastille and on a Friday that Marmontel sat down to such a 
repast, we fancy that many literary men enjoying their liberty in this 
year of grace 1863 might envy such prison fare. 

What led Marmontel to the Bastille is worthy of record. A little poem 
composed by him in 1751, on the “ Establishment of the Military School,” 
and which was presented to Madame de Pompadour, obtained him credit 
with the favourite, who took a lively interest in the creation of this institu- 
tion. Admitted to her house, with Duclos and the Abbé de Bernis, he 
soon enjoyed her suppers, and the conversation of Quesnay, the famous 
physician and founder of political economy in France. After the failure 
of the Funérailles de Sesostris, he solicited constant and quiet occupations 
and obtained the post of secretary to M. de Marigny, the brother of the 
Pompadour. Marmontel kept it for five years, and only gave it up when 
the privilege of the Ifercure Francais, vacant by the death of Boissy, was 
bestowed on him. He had held this office for about a year, and contrived 
to raise the Mercure from the discredit into which it had fallen, when he 
was so imprudent as to repeat at Madame Geoffrin’s a parody of some 
scenes from Cuma, written by Crery, Intendant of the Menus-plaisirs, 
and aimed at the Duc d’Aumont, first-gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
who had the surveillance of the Théatre Francais. The parody, which 
was witty and just, went the round of the salons very rapidly. But the 
pride of the first gentleman was offended, and as the publisher of the 
parody was to him the author, he asked for and obtained a lettre 
de cachet. Marmontel was not fortunate with great gentlemen; and 
he tells us the whole scene at full length in his Memoirs. The Duc 
de Choiseul sent for him, and, after warning him of what hung over 
him, tried to obtain the name ofthe real author. But Marmontel was 
impenetrable. He behaved as an honest*man, protesting his innocence, 
but deaf to every sort of insinuation, and preferring imprisonment and 
the loss of the Mercure—at that time worth 15,000 francs a year—to an 
act of cowardice. 

Marmontel’s innocence was soon recognised. He only remained a few 
days in the Bastille; but the Mereure—that is to say, his bread-winner 
—was not restored to him with his liberty. When he gave up his apart- 
ment with M. de Marigny to go to Paris and edit the Mercure, “and 
condemn himself to thejlabour of Sisyphus or that of the Danaides,” he 
found a lodging in the house of Madame Geoffrin; and it was thither he 
went again after his short and honourable imprisonment. He has left in 
his Memoirs a most careful and interesting sketch of this lady, who played 
a part of patroness in the society of the eighteenth century, for which no 
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comparison can be found in our day. In the Memoirs we can best study 
this discreet and reserved character, “‘ resembling the whimsical English- 
man who believed himself made of glass, and avoided any collision with 
passers-by.” Her maxim was, that “if in society you heard any scandal 
about one of your friends, you should never defend him too eagerly or 
oppose the scandal-monger.” The man whom she most esteemed was 
Gentil Bernard. “With him,” she used to say, “you can be at your . 
ease; for as no one ever makes any complaint about hin’, you never are 
called on to defend him.” He goes on in this way, passing in review all 
Madame Geoffrin’s usual society :—D’ Alembert, Mairan, Marivaux, Chas- 
tellux, the Abbé Morellet, whom Voltaire christened “ mord-les;” the 
cold Saint Lambert; Helvetius, whose life was a critique on his works ; 
Thomas, who sacrificed too much to virtue and not sufficiently to the 
Graces; and lastly, the Comte de Caylus, whom he did not like, and 
of whom he draws any thing but a flattering portrait. ‘These people, 
who seek the company of the learned, get them to compose memoirs for 
them on fribbles, which they have bought of second-hand dealers, and 
wriggle their way into academies, without knowing a word of Greek or 
Latin.” 

Before leaving this period of Marmontel’s life, we must quote the 
anecdote of Venceslas, which bears the stamp of the age too fully to 
be passed over in silence. Madame de Pompadour, whose taste was 
offended by what was called the coarseness of Rotrou’s chef dauvre, 
but still doing justice to the merits of the tragedy, wished to see it re- 
stored to the stage without its archaisms, and instructed Marmontel to 
revise it and purge the style. He yielded to the wishes of his patroness, 
and in doing so offered a greater proof of goodness of heart than of good 
taste. or the rude and simple language of the old tragedian he substi- 
tuted a stilted phraseology quite at variance with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, while he modified and weakened several situations. He put 
powder on Ladislas, and patches on Cassandra, Duchess of Kénigsberg. 
The piece, thus expurgated, was given to the king’s comedians, and on 
the first performance Lekain, who did not like Marmontel, answered 
Maile. Clairon, not in the lines written by Marmontel, but by Rotrou. 
The actress, on hearing verses which she did not expect, could not con- 
tinue her part, and thus caused the failure of the play. To this first 
performance of Venceslas is attached an innovation which is worthy of 
record. Up to this time a row of benches had lined the front of the 
stage, and robbed the real pit spectators of all illusion. These benches 
were specially occupied by young noblemen, who considered it fashion- 
able to go there and display their impertinent airs and disturb the per- 
formance. Several passages in Moliére indicate how much that illus- 
trious dramatist suffered from this ridiculous privilege. These seats dis- 
appeared at the first performance of Vences/as ; and as they were let at a 
high rate, the Comte de Lauragais made up the loss to the comedians by 
paying them 1200 livres. 
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It was in the midst of his dramatic engagements and the amuse- 
ments of Madame Geoffrin’s salon, that Marmontel thought of profiting 
by his reputation, and presenting himself to the Academy. In order to 
attain this object, he had to overcome the ill-will of the Duc d’Aumont, 
who still attributed to him the parody of Cuma. This obstacle did not 
check him, and in order to succeed he published his Poetique in 1763, 
dedicated to Madame de Pompadour, whose favour could balance the 
duke’s influence. Through her powerful intervention Marmontel had the 
honour of presenting his book to the king. Although in this work he 
violently attacked Boileau, which made Mairan say that it was a petard 
laid at the Academy-doors to blow them open, Marmontel was com- 
pletely successful, and at the age of forty was elected to fill the place of 
Bougainville. He did not regard his chair as a retirement, but con- 
tinued to work actively at studying and assuring his literary position. 
In 1767 he brought out his Bélisaire, a work which owed its celebrity 
not so much to its intrinsic value, which is very trifling, but to the dis- 
putes raised by the famous fifteenth chapter on “ Intolerance.” It is a 
succession of philosophic digressions; of rhetorical figures without warmth; 
of tirades full of good intentions, but fearfully weak; and conventional 
declamations about a fact which history has long recognised as false. 
We have a right to be surprised at the storm let loose by this famous 
fifteenth chapter. The first cause of all the uproar was, we are bound to 
confess, a stupidity on the part of Christophe de Beaumont, Archbishop 
of Paris, who did this chapter the honour of making it the subject of 
a pastoral. The theological faculty would not remain bebind the pas- 
tor, and prepared a censure. The impulse was given, and the philoso- 
phers were not the men to let it fall or miss the scandal. Voltaire an- 
swered the pastoral by his anecdote about Belisarius, treated the in- 
diculus of the Sorbonne as “ ridiculous,” composed his biting satire 
of Les Trois Empereurs en Sorbonne, and his feeble pamphlet Lettre 
de UV Archevéque de Cantorbery; Turgot, the sage and austere Tur- 
got, said his word; and, in short, public attention was so attracted, 
that, by the close of the year, Bclisaire was translated into every 
European language, and in France alone forty thousand copies had 
been sold. At the present day it requires some courage and great 
curiosity to read it, and the oblivion into which it has fallen is just. 
A “ Bowdlerised” Belisarius is given as a prize at school, and that is all 
it is worth. 

In 1772, thanks to the solicitation of the Duc d’Aiguillon, whom he 
had helped in his memoir against La Chatolais, Marmontel obtained the 
post of historiographer, vacant by the death of Duclos. To this position 
we are indebted for the Memoirs of the Regency of the Due d Orléans, 
published after their author’s death, and which were not deficient in a 
certain historic interest at a time when the Memoirs of the Duc de Saint 
Simon had not as yet appeared. Marmontel had probably been able to 
consult one of the Ms. copies of these Memoirs, which went the round of 
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society; and while warning his reader to distrust them, draws upon them 
largely in order to give spice to his own work. The years which elapsed 
between the publication of Bélisatre and that of the Incas were filled up 
by the composition of librettos for the Opera Comique, of which the music 
was by Grétry. Many dilettanti, while humming the delicious music of 
Grétry, are ignorant that the words which have engraven them on their 
memory are by Marmontel. Grétry, at that time unknown, was recom- 
mended to Marmontel by the Comte de Cruez, a friend of Madame Geof- 
frin’s; and these two honest, upright natures were made to help and support 
each other. Grétry was about to throw himself into the river in despair, 
because an opera he had composed to one of the Moral Tales had been 
refused, and he was hovering between the Seine and starvation. Mar- 
montel, however, found a middle term for him: he received him kindly, 
intrusted to him the poem of Lucile, and, when that proved successful, 
several others, among them being that (musical) masterpiece, Zemir et 
Azor, and Cephalus and Procris. This opera was the last of those 
performed on the occasion of the marriage of Louis XVI. When it was 
ended, the Dauphin hurried to the Duc de Richelieu, and said to him, 
with an air of satisfaction, ‘‘ All the music is over now, and we shall be 
able to amuse ourselves.” Cephalus and Procris was certainly not a 
masterpiece; but, mediocre though it was, the music was worth more 
than the royal compliment. In addition to his connexion with Grétry, 
Marmontel wrote librettos for Rameau, Piccini, and Cherubini; his last 
dramatic work was Antigone, written for Zingarelli, and produced at the 
Academy of Music in 1790. 

It does not appear that music produced its usual effect on Marmontel; 
far from soothing and calming him, it, on the contrary, acted violently 
upon him, doubtless in accordance with the law of contraries. Owing to 
it, he once forgot the moderation and reason with which his whole life is 
imprinted : he played a most active part in the quarrels of the Gluckists 
and Piccinists, in which he naturally defended Piccini. He composed 
on this subject a poem in a dozen cantos, called Polymnie, in which 
criticism and bitterness were so displayed, that on the appearance of the 
first edition after his death, in 1819, his son felt hurt for his father’s 
memory, and requested its suppression. In 1777 appeared the Incas. 
Marmontel, attracted by the success of Bélisaire, wished to give a continu- 
ation to the philosophic ideas of that romance, and selected for the sub- 
ject of his discussions on fanaticism or intolerance the conquest of Peru 
by the Spaniards. Every body has read his tirades upon the ferocity of 
Pizarro’s soldiers, and from our earliest youth we have felt interested in 
the misfortunes of Cora. But what Marmontel has forgotten to tell us 
is, that the civilisation of the Peruvians, though barbarous, was not the 
less refined ; that from this opposition resulted among them monstrous 
crimes, by the side of which those of the Spaniards were mild; and that, 
after all, the Spaniards had an admirable motive for devotion in their 
religious faith. If Europe has found in the New World an inexhaustible 
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source of commercial wealth and # vast outlet for her activity, she owes 
them to the Christian exaltation of the Cortez and the Pizarros. But 
Marmontel’s work was only an excuse to flatter the taste of the day, 
which did not regard the matter from this point of view. Now that such 
anti-religious discussions are exploded, we feel amazed at the weakness of 
the sophistry employed by the author, and we can understand how the 
Incas went to join Belisarius in forgetfulness. 

Tired of the fashionable world, and feeling that his age no longer per- 
mitted him to sustain the brilliant part in it which he had hitherto 
played, Marmontel, in 1783, married the niece of his friend, Abbé Mo- 
rellet. This new position gave a more serious turn to his mind, and in 
1787 he collected, under the title of Hiéments de Littérature, the various 
articles which he had published on this subject in Diderot’s Encyclopédie. 
This work is certainly his highest claim to the attention of posterity; for, 
while less voluminous than La Harpe’s Course, it is not so dry or pedan- 
tic. The judgments expressed in it are more carefully worked out and 
ingenious; the learning displayed is solid and conscientious, and its 
interest more varied and attractive. When the Revolution broke out, 
Marmontel had followed D’Alembert in the post of perpetual secretary 
to the Academy, and was preparing a complete edition of his works. 
His different pensions from the Mercure de France, his salary as histo- 
riographer, his apartments at the Louvre and Versailles, and other 
resources, had enabled him to purchase a country house at Grignon, 
where he lived comfortably with his wife and family, and in the society 
of the friends whom his gentle, conciliating character had assured him. 
This frail edifice was overthrown by the revolutionary tempest. Mar- 
montel supported this disaster with a resignation which inspires respect, 
and gives considerable authority to the discussions on virtue with which 
his works are studded. They are not simply sonorous phrases, like those 
of the majority of his philosophising brethren. 

His Memoirs terminate in 1796, and give us pictures full of lively 
interest about the beginning of the Revolution, which acquire the value 
of real historic documents. Nominated a member of the Electoral As- 
sembly of Paris, he contested with the Abbé Sieyes the deputation to 
the National Assembly. The latter gained the day; but this temporary 
position enabled Marmontel to form the acquaintance of all the actors in 
the first revolutionary phase. He has drawn portraits of them, which 
all those who desire to be thoroughly acquainted with this curious epoch 
will do well to study. Excellently placed to see events, linked to the 
past by memory and gratitude, full of hopes for the future, and, above 
all, independent, he judged them with no great depth, it is true, but 
with remarkable good sense and great rectitude, mingling in a just pro- 
portion the indignation of an honest heart and noble character with the 
feelings of human dignity and the love of political liberty. Events soon 
took a turn in which his moderation was of no service. Deprived of his 
resources from the ex-government, and terrified by the sanguinary scenes 
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which daily took place in Paris, he left that city a few days prior to 
August 10th, and retired with his family to the hamlet of St. Germain, 
near Evreux. He did not remain here long, but was enabled during the 
time to offer hospitality to the Bishop of Angers, who was flying from 
persecution. This service rendered, Marmontel found an asylum at Ablo- 
ville, near Gaellon. Here, in a situation bordering on poverty, exclu- 
sively occupied with the education of his children, for whom he wrote 
little treatises on grammar, morality, and logic, and composing his last 
Moral Tales, he waited for the end of the storm, retaining the hope of 
calmer and more serene weather. In 1797, when one-third of the National 
Assembly was reélected, Marmontel went to Evreux, and was elected for 
his department. He was expressly instructed to defend in the National 
Assembly the cause of the Catholic religion; a pledge which he took, and 
which he tried to fulfil, by delivering a speech, which has been preserved 
for us in his works. This speech, apart from the contrast it offers, through 
its simple and firm eloquence, with the cold and skilled oratory of the 
period, is full of moderation, the purest Christian emotion, an elevated 
charity, and a practical wisdom, such as might be expected from a man 
who in youth had received evangelical precepts from the lips of Massillon, 
and whom fifty years of struggling had not forced beyond the bounds of 
moderation. Marmontel, while composing it, had certainly before his 
mind his youthful years, the memory of his first vocation, and the services 
rendered by a class of men whom the last movements of an unjust and 
unreflecting hatred were persecuting. 

“T vote,” he wrote, concluding with a sentence in which eloquence is 
not obtained at the expense of common sense,—“ I vote that we leave to 
religions all the liberty which is granted them by the constitutional act, 
without asking of their members other guarantees of their fidelity beyond 
their religion, their conscience, and their God.” Circumstances did not 
permit him, however, to deliver this speech. Nominated Member of the 
Council of Ancients, he went to Paris, where he lived, attentive to his 
duties and intimate with the most distinguished members of the two 
sections of the Legislative Corps, up to 18 Fructidor, when, the depart- 
ment of the Loire being among those whose elections were declared 
null, he again sought refuge in his rustic retreat, escaping the degra- 
dation to which the majority of his friends were sentenced. ‘l'oward 
the end of 1799 he was attacked by a fit of apoplexy, just as he 
was preparing to spend a few weeks at Rouen. In spite of the atten- 
tion of his wife and the help of art, he was unable to recover speech, 
and also appeared to have lost his senses. He died on December 31st, 
1799. 

The Contes Moraux is the work to which Marmontel attached the 
least importance, and yet it is the one which is now most frequently read. 
When the first appeared, without an author’s name, in the Mercure de 
France, the sarcasm displayed in parts gained them the honour of being 
attributed to Voltaire. Facile compositions, deficient in simplicity, but 
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not without a certain affected grace which was the nature of that day, 
they perfectly represent the epoch and society for which they were 
written. Still their title must not be taken literally, for they are not 
adapted for family reading at the present day. The moral they inculcate 
has nothing very stern about it, and their morality is that which suited 
the any thing but scrupulous guests of Madame Geoffrin. Every thing 
in them, on the contrary, displayed the relaxation of morals and the 
influences of a civilisation tending to corruption. Grace becomes man- 
ner ; elegance, affectation; frankness, briskness; goodness, weakness; sen- 
timent, sentimentalism ; wit, pretension; and carelessness, irregularity. 
Each quality so presented to us in its reverse becomes a defect; and yet 
all this feebleness, mannerism, and sentimentalism is as charming as a 
subject by Greuze executed by Boucher. Marmontel has told us on what 
occasion he thought of composing these Contes, and before what Areo- 
pagus he received his first encouragement. A person of the name of Boissy 
had obtained, by Marmontel’s recommendation, the privilege of the Der- 
cure de France. 

“ Denuded of assistance, and finding nothing suitable in the papers 
left him, Boissy wrote me a letter which was a real signal of distress. 
‘You have to no purpose obtained the Mercure for me,’ he wrote ; ‘ this 
advantage is‘lost to me, if you do not add that of coming to my assistance. 
Prose or verse, whatever you like, any thing will be welcome from your pen. 
But hasten to draw me out of my difficulty, I implore you, in the name 
of the friendship which I have vowed to you for the rest of my life.’ This 
letter deprived me of sleep. Isaw the unhappy man exposed to ridicule, 
and the Mercure decried in his hands, if he allowed his penury to be seen. 
I had a fever through the whole night, and it was in this state of crisis 
and agitation that the idea of writing a story first occurred to me. 
After passing the night without closing my eyes, and revolving the sub- 
ject of the tale which I have called Alcibiade, 1 rose, wrote it at a 
breath, and sent it off. This story had an unhoped-for success. I had 
insisted on remaining anonymous, and so they did not know to whom 
to attribute it; and at a dinner given by Helvetius, at which the first 
connoisseurs were present, they did me the honour of believing it 
written by Voltaire or Montesquieu. Boissy, overwhelmed with joy 
at the impulse which this novelty gave to the sale of the J/ercure, 
redoubled his entreaties to obtain from me some more pieces of the 
same sort. I wrote for him the tale of Soliman JJ, then that of the 
Scrupule, and some others. Such was the origin of these Moral 
Tales, which have since achieved such a reputation in Europe. Boissy, 
by this, did me more good than he did himself; but he did not enjoy 
his fortune long, and at his death, when his place had to be filled up, 
Madame de Pompadour said to the king: ‘Sire, will you not give 
the Mercure to the man who supported it? The patent was granted 
to me.” 

We will conclude our Paper with another and no less interesting sketch 
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of the intimate friends of Madame Geoffrin, in whose presence Marmontel 
read his tales. 

“After dining at Madame Geoffrin’s with literary men and artists, 
I at night found there a more intimate society, as she had done me the 
favour of admitting me to her little suppers. The good cheer was suc- 
cinct, and generally consisted of a chicken, spinach, and an omelette. 
The company was not numerous,—at the most, five or six of her private 
friends, or a quadrille of ladies and gentlemen of the first fashion, assorted 
according to their liking, and mutually pleased at being together. But, 
no matter of whom the little circle was composed, Bernard and I were 
always there. One party alone excluded Bernard and accepted only my- 
self. This group was composed of three ladies and but one gentleman. 
The ladies, much resembling the goddesses of Mount Ida, were the lovely 
Comtesse de Brionne, the lovely Marquese de Ducas, and the pretty 
Comtesse d’Eemont. Their Paris was Prince Louis de Rohan; but I 
suspect that at this period he presented the apple to Minerva, for, in my 
opinion, the Venus of the supper-table was the seductive and piquant D’Eg- 
mont, daughter of the Maréchal de Richelieu. She had her father’s wit 
and grace; she also had, it was said, his fickle and libertine humour; but 
both myself and Madame Geoffrin pretended not to be aware of the fact. 
The young !Marquese de Ducas, who possessed as much* modesty as 
Madame d’ Egmont had gentillesse, sufficiently presented the idea of Juno 
by her noble severity and a style of beauty which had nothing elegant 
or melting about it. As for the Comtesse de Brionne, if she were not 
Venus herself, she deserved to be so; for in the regularity of her limbs 
and features she combined every thing that can be imagined to define 
or paint ideal beauty. Of all the charms, only one was absent, without 
which there is no Venus in the world, and which formed the prestige of 
Madame d’Egmont—it was an air of voluptuousness. As for the Prince 
de Rohan, he was young, light, reckless, and a good fellow, haughty 
with dignities rivalling his own, but gaily familiar with free and simple 
men of letters like myself. You can easily see that at these suppers I 
was obliged to make the utmost effort to be amusing and amiable. The 
new tales which I wrote at that period, and of which these ladies had the 
first fruits, were an amusing reading for them before or after supper. They 
made an appointment to hear them, and when the little supper was put 
off through any accident, they dined together at Madame de Brionne’s. I 
confess that success never flattered me more sensibly than that which my 
stories had in this small circle, where real good taste, beauty, and all the 
Graces were my judges, or rather my applauders. There was not in my 
descriptions or my dialogues a single trait at all delicate or tender which 
was not felt, and the pleasure I caused had the air of ravishment. What 
ravished myself was to see close to me the loveliest eyes in the world 
shedding tears at the small affecting scenes in which I made nature or 
love bewail. But in spite of this display of an excessive politeness, I also 
thoroughly perceived the cold or weak passages, which were passed over 
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in silence, or those in which I had missed the tone of nature or the correct 
tinge of truth; and such I noted, to correct at my leisure.” 

Such are Marmontel’s principal claims on the recollection of posterity. 
Witty in his Contes Moraux, decent and judicious in his Hléments de Lit- 
térature, he became an agreeable narrator in his Mémoires, from which the 
historian can draw traits of manners not to be found elsewhere. They 
alone would justify us in calling attention to a name which is almost for- 
gotten at the present day. 

L. W. 











More Light!” 


** More light! more light!” when sunset hues are steeping 
All heaven and earth in waves of living light, 

And Silence, o’er creation calmly creeping, 
With lifted finger whispers her good night. 


* More light! more light!” when dawn’s soft golden tresses, 
Blown through the sky, proclaim the vigil o’er, 

And rosy, to the zephyr’s sweet caresses, 
Aurora smiles through heaven’s half-open door. 


“ More light! more light !” when doubt, with iron fingers, 
Has fastened on the ardent living soul. 

“More light !” to cheer the heart where love yet lingers, 
And point the way, that faith may find the goal. 


“More light !” when, from the rugged road of duty, 
The tempter with his lures would lead astray. 

“ More light !” to sweep the mask of joy and beauty 
From promises which wile but to betray. 


“ More light !” when from the heart the hope most cherished 
Goes out in deepest darkness and despair. 

“More light !” to live when life’s desire has perished, 
And heaven seems to close against our prayer. 


“ More light!” upon the page so full of wonder, 
Which God’s great gracious love to man has given; 
That through the veil which Christ has rent asunder 
The light may stream to show the path to heaven, 


“‘ More light !” for dying eyes when sunlight fails them, 
And all creation quivers to the sight. 

“ More light !"—O God! Thy light alone avails them, 
And Thou wilt give it, for Thou art the Light. 


May 1863. 





